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ADVERTISEMENT 



BY THE EDITOR. 



The history of the présent work is some- 
what curious : it is extracted froin two sets of 
manuscripts, differing considerably as to their 
arrangement; the one in French, and the 
other in English, written hy Mr. Bentham 
between forty and fifty years ago; and which 
do not appear to hâve been ever confronted 
together. 

JBoth thèse manuscripts, with Mr. Ben- 
tham's papers on Punishment, were, at the 
désire of M. Dumont, placed in his hands, 
and, together with some few additions from. 
his own élégant pen, form the^matter of the 
work published by him (at Paris in 1811) 
under the title of Théorie des Peines et dès- 
Récompenses. Of this work three éditions 
hâve been printed in France, and one in 
Eûglatxd : the " Rationale of Reward" occu-. 
pies the second volunae. 

In preparing it for its appearance before 
thé? English pubhc, the Editor hafe takèn thé. 
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above volume a» the ground-work of His 
labours; but having availed itself, wherever 
it could, of the original manuscripts, his will, 
in many instances, not be found a literal 
translation of M. Dumont's work. 

The additions niade by M. Dumont are 
marked out, where idistinguishable, by appro- 
priate indications. One of thèse additions 
being at variance with Mr. Bentham's présent 
opinions, bas given rise to the remarks which 
immediately follow. 

Editor. 



REMARKS BY MR. BENTHAM. 

" Catberine's Scale of Ranks :*' — ^^ Bentham 
or Dumont, on Pensions of Retreat?" which 
you please. — ^You ask my présent thoughts :— 
I am ail obédience. Allow me only to nanie 
the place. Not in your work, but let it be' 
in a sequel I am preparing for it. From tbat 
which you hâve so kindly made yours, those 
wicked thoughts would scare away readers, 
whom, if. content with what you give them 
from my first friend, that sequel may hâve a 
/chance for. In that production may be seen, 
not in description only, but in termims^ the 
arrangements, which, after from forty to fifty 
yeârs for reflection, exhibit the practical— I 
do not say the nom proc/icaiie-Hresult of tèe 
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princîplesof yours: and thatj cleared (forgive 
my saying so) of what now shows itself to me 
as dross, Nor yet will it draw readerà firom 
yours ; — ^for in yours alone will be foond dis- 
cussionS) explanations, and reasonings at 
length; in the new one (exdept where the 
opposite officially avowed principles are 
ei^amined) little else than results. 

Officiai Aptitude maximized ; Eûppense mini^ 
ndzed. In thèse words you hâve the title of 
a plan of officiai cconomy and éducation 
that gives dénomination to the whole, and an 
indication of the matter of the fîrst and 

Erincipal part. Send your readers, if you 
ave any, to that work. There, with officiai 
economy, and officiai éducation, they may 
see national growing out of it— added, and 
that without need of additional description or 
expense. There, confronted with Radical, 
they may see Whig and Tory Economy, and 
take their choice. I say Whig and Tory; fôr 
thèse two are one. 

As to Catherine aûd her ranks, they rank 
not quite so high with me now as then. Pen- 
sions of retreat would be invited to make 
their retreat from your pages, were it not for 
my respect for editors and readers. In tay 
own work*may be seen a picture of them, 
painted in those colours which now appear 
to me their proper ones. 

" Revise ? '' Impossible : not to speak of 
my doing you more hanri than good. In 
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theFrench alone, the " Pensions of Retreat" 
hâve alreadj cost me — I had almost said lost 
me — more days than I can endure to think 
of : I who hâve so few left^ and work enough 
left for a hundred times the number. What 
I hâve found possible, I hâve done> — looking 
over the titles of the chapters and sections 
(still in the French alone) and, in relation ta 
them, submitting what appears to me an ap- 
propriate wording, together with sonie Htlle 
altérations and additions which presented 
theraselves to me as amendments. 



T/te other WorA, mentioTied in pages iv. and v„ ia in tke Press. 



)m 
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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS- 



The greatest happiness of the greatest nutnber 
ought to be the object of every. legislator:- for 
accomplishing his purposes respectinç tbis objéfct, 
hé possesses two mstruUiéBls — Punishment àiid 
Rewaifd. The théories of thèse tWo fàtce^ dividcl 
between them, although in unequal shafes, the* 
\rb6ie field of légtslaticfn. 

The èUbjec^of the présent work is Reward; and 
not re^raid done, but evèty other uâe which cati 
be made of «hat matter of which rewards may be 
foitned;* '•''.'•..•;: 
* ïn the following workv the différent soàrces 
fVôm which rewards œay be deriv^d are examined ; 
the choice which ought to be made between the 
differiBnt modifications of which it is susceptible, 
is pointed out ; and rules are laid down for the 
production of the greatest effeçt with the least 
portion of this precious matter. 

* Every thiiig which can be given in the shape of reward 
may be odled matter of rewari. This abstract term is neces- 
sarj, since in many cases, without beiiig reward, this matter 
may be employée for the same purposes as reward } whilst 
there are other cases in which it ought to be employed for 
other purposes. 

1 
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il PRELIMINARV OBSERVATIONS. 

On the one band, indication is giv.en of tbe 
venom, more or Iessconcealed,whicbis included in 
the employments which bave too commonly been 
madeof it; and an attempt bas been made to take 
away from others certain imputations wbich tbe 
entbusiasm of virtue bas cast upon tbem. 

The limits bave been traced bétween tbe fields 
of ileward and Punishment; tbe springs of tbat 
mechanism developed from wbence those iaws 
arise to wbich the power is attributed of executing 
tbemselves, and directions given for tbat combi- 
nation of remédies, tbe sweet with tbe bitter, 
whereby so bappy a union is produced between 
interest and duty. 

Tbe advantages of a system of remuneratory 
procédure are pointed out ; an idea given of the 
course it ought to take ; and an enumeration made 
of the uses of tbe matter of reward wbich are not 
remuneratory. 

Tbe nature and effecfs of salaries and otber 
officiai émoluments are enquired into; tbe na- 
ture and degree of the encouragement proper to 
be afibfded to the arts, and sciences is discussed; 
aofl, finally, tbe question,— How far it is po^ible 
beneficially to apply artificial reward to the en^ 
couragement of production and trade, is ^oomt-* 
dered. 
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RATIONALE OF REWARD. 



ÉOOK I. 

OF REWARDS IN GENERAL. 



CHAPTER I. 

DEFINITIONS. 



Reward, in the most gênerai and extensive 
sensé ever given to the word, may be defined to 
be-^a portion of the matter of good,* which in 
considération of some service sapposéd or expected 
to be done, is bestowed on some one, in tbeii^tent 
tbdt be may be benefited thereby.f 

* A portion of the matter ofgood, and not a portion of good 
itself. The cause must be distinguished from the eflFectj — 
the means of obtaining pleasures or ex^ptions from pains^ 
from the pleasures or exemptions from the pains themselves. It 
iê the former alone which the legislator has to bestow. 

t Or^sinceReward, in a certain semé, is among the number 
of those names of fictitious entities which cannot be expounded 
but by paraphrasis, it may be said, that — Reward is given to 
a man, when in considération of some service supposed or ex- 
pected to be rendered by him> a service^ which it is intended 
dhourld be a service^ is donc to him. 

n. 
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4 B. I. Ch. 1.— DEFINITIONS. 

When ètnployed-under the direction of the prin- 
ciple of utility, it opérâtes as a motive for the per- 
formance of actions useful to society, in the same 
manner as, under the same guidance, punishment 
opérâtes in the prévention of actions to which we 
ascribe ian ihjurious tendency. 

The services, in the production of whichthis 
precious matter may be employed, may bedistin- 
guished into ordinary and exiraordinary. 

Ordinary services may be subdivided into regu- 
larly recurring, or roiitine and occasional. By row- 
tine services^ I mean those which, in ail the varions 
departments of governroent, the public function- 
aries are bound to perform in virtue of their re- 
spective offices. 

By occasional services^ I mean those required by 
the government at the bands of pçrsons not in its 
employ. They belong almost éntirely to the ad- 
ministration of justicç, ànd that branch of the 
police which is connected with it, — asdenouncing 
o£fences, prosecuting criminals, giving judiciai 
évidence, and seizing persons accused,' &c. To 
the same head may be refcrred services rendered 
to inijUviduals in case of fires, inundations, and 
sfaipwrecks/.<inasmuch as the government is inte*^ 
rested in the préservation ôf every individual in 
the community, thèse services may be considered 
ttsréndered'to it. 

To the head of exiraordinary services^ may be 
referred, — ^^1. Services rendered to the whole com- 
munity by new inventions giving to the opérations 
of government, in any of its différent branches, an 
încreased degree of perfection : such as important 
împrovements in military or naval tadtics, fortifi- 
cation or ship building, &c.; in the modeof admi- 
nistering justice, regulatitig the police, or the 
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Goaoces, or in any otber part of the ftqld of légis- 
lation. * 

2. Services rendered in time of war, by the 
seizure or de^tructipa of objects contributing to 
the power of t,he enemy, or by the préservation 
of such as belpng to pne^s own country. 

3. Services rendered by persons exercising the 
office of foreignMinisters, consisting in the pre- 
vention;Or termination of the calamities of war, or 
in the bringing about useful alliances. 

4- Discoveries of great importance to the aug-r 
mentation of the national wealth; new methods of 
abridging labour; the introduction of new branches 
of industry, &c. 

6. Discoveries in science, whicb are not suscep* 
tible of immédiate applics^tion to the arts. , 

6* Noble actions and distinguished instances of 
virtue: in considering whiçh not only the immé- 
diate benefit should bè regarded, but their influ- 
ence, as examples, upon the cultivation of similar 
excellencies. 

Such is the field of services: such, therefore, is 
the field of reward. 

With regard to rewards, the most important 
division is into ^occasional and permanent. The 
first are applied, according to times and circum- 
stances, to a single individual, or to a number of 
indiviçluals, in virtue of some insulated and spé- 
cifie service. The others are charged upon some 
gênerai fund provided for an indefinite number of 
persons, and tbr a succession of services. 

In conséquence of the extent and permanence 
of their efFects, it is principally with regard to the 
latter class of rewards that it will be found of 
importance to establish the true principles which 
ouglit to .regulate their distribution. Occasional 
rewards beingconfined within narrower limits and 
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their effects more transitory, erroneous views re- 
spectJDg them are comparatively of trifling conse-^ 
quence. 

The most extensive use of the matter of reward 
takes place in transactions between individuals. 
In the case of personal services which ate performed 
in virtue of a contract, the pay given to him by 
whona they are rendered, is his reward. In buy- 
ing and selling, the reciprbcal delivery is the re- 
ward for the mutual transfer. But the public, 
that is to say the government on account of the 
public, has a demand for a variety of services and 
goods exactly similar to those of which an indi- 
yidual stands in need: and it is thus that the 
most advantageous mode of employing the matter 
of reward, even in the ordinary course of business, 
enters into the sphère of pblitics, and daims the 
attention of the legislator. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MATTER OF REWARD SOURCES. 

, Betweek the four objecta — delinquency, j>u- 
nisbment, expeoditure, and reward, there is ai? 
intimate connection. He wbo knows thorougbly 
the nature and possible modifications of any one, 
knows thorougbly the nature and possible modifi- 
cations of ail the rest. Wby so ? because tbey 
are ail of them but so many modifications of good 
and evil,«— of the instruments or causes of pain 
atid pleasure considered in a particular point of 
viéw. Wbatever mischief beingproduced contrary 
to.tbe will of tbe legislator, takes tbe name of an 
offence, tbe same wben produced in pursuance of 
that will (so it be with a» direct intention on bis 
part that tbe party sball be a sufferer by it) takes 
tbe .name of punisbment. Reward is to good, 
what punisbment is to evil. Reward on one part 
supposes expenditure on tbe otber. Wbatever is 
received by one party on tbe footing of reward, is 
expended by some otber. When a view tben.is 
given of the several possible modifications of 
offence, a view is al tbe same time given in reality, 
if not in name, of tbe several possible modifications 
of reward. ^ 

Tbis may at first sigbt appear a paradox ; but as 
tbe absence of good is cooi parât ively an evil, so 
the absence of evil is comparàtively a good: the 
notion therefore of evil, and of ail sorts ofevil,is 
included in tbe notion of reward. 

Tbe several modifications of tbe matter of re- 
ward, may :be><^m'prised. under four beads: — 
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1. Tbematter of wealth ; 2. HoDOur; 3. Power; 
4. Exemption^. In respect of the employment of 
the direct mode for affording pleasure, itbelongs not 
properly to poiitical,^ but to domestic goveromeot 
or éducation. 

1 . The. maiter of wealth» Money or money^s^ 
worth is by mucb the most common stuff of 
vrhicb rewards are nmde ; and in gênerai the most 
sui table of which they can be made : wby it is so 
witl appeàr hereafier. 

St. tiùnour. Honour may be made out of any 
stiifif. . In some ëases^ it is produced by the bearr 
îng.a particular title not hereditary-ras the name 
of thé office a man holds. In other cases, it is 
hèreditary, and places the. individiuab bearing U 
in a distinct rank^ superibr to that of the other 
claasest^âs in the case ôf tbe^ iiobility^ In other 
câseis, it^ unaccompanied with any distinguîshing 
dénomination, or any partieulàr title — as in the case 
ef medals, or puibKc tbanks coaferred after any greàt 
victoary^.in^tbe name of the kingand parliao^nt. . 
,:A graduatedscale of mnka, especiaUy wben its 
graxjlatkMas are itetcirmioed by merit, ànd dépend 
apon aotual service, is aa e^scellent institution^ 
It Créâtes a new source of bappioess, by means of 
a.tax upon^honour, almost imperceptible to those 
by whôm it ia paid-^-«it augments the sum of 
human enjoyment-*-it increases the power df 
Govenunent, by clothing its authorijy with benig:* 
nity — it opens new sources for the e:£ercise of 
hope, the most precious of ail possessions ; and it 

♦ Whetlier wiaely op not, it is, however, îu some couatries 
employed hj the Government itself. Under the Consolate 
Government of France, fêtes were given at the expense of the 
Government in each year, on what were called the jours compU- 
fàeniaires. The principal part of the expense of the Opéra at 
TéxÎB, ifl said now to be defrayed by the govermneat. 
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pourtsbes émulation^ the most powerful of ail 
iaeeftttves ta virtuous ax^tionsL ; 
\ Suc^ a graduated dcale of ranks has, at aU times^ 
ineeniin use in tbe military braoch: of the public 
service. But in thid case,. the principal object ia 
Ilot hoDOur, but power-^-superiority in r ank isJn- 
variably accompanied by superiority in command* 
Thé; bonouD wfaich accoropanies tbe power is but 
an accidentai appandage. 

Catherine II. extended the application of tbîs 
jasradgemfent to the ci Yil service. Sbe.dtatributed ail 
tbe public ^ofBcers in the civil départaient intodta^ 
tînot, and:^viea numerical classes, correapoodiog 
witb the distribution of rank in tbe army ;-— sébre^ 
taries, judge$, physâcians^, academieians, aH.the 
ci Yil functiouaHes, being advanced by dteps, a peat¥ 
l^tual atateof. eiti^ulation: and of bopê istîmukted 
tbeit labours througboQt the whole course of thfcîr 
carœni Jt was an invention in politics, whieh 
paatches tbe ipost ingeoious discovery in art that tbe 
présent century bas witnessed. Atone stroke, wilb 
Oîi)t violence or injustice, hereditary nobility was de- 
p^ived of fbe greffer part of its injurions. preixigAE^ 
xivea. The fbremosc in rank and wealtb began 
bisicareer at tbe lowest step : bis ascent througb 
eacb) gradation dependii^ upon tbe appoiotoKiit 
of tbe sovereigd,. if M^ithout merit, he was^< left 
ibehind, twbile men of tbe most obscure birth took 
^ji^ecedence of bim. This engiâe , w^ tbe nciorç 
po^werful.firomrtbe gentleness with wbich it op««- 
«ajb^d* ; The. simple iionMK>Uatton of reward, per* 
fom^og the office of punishment. 
. Anotheradvantage gained by the transferénce 
of the.denominations of the military rànks intolhé 
€iviUervicei9,tbat tbe respect borne by tbe military 
to tbe civil :functionaries, is thus in no sn^ll 
d^ree increased. It is an ingenious artifice for 
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10 B. I. Cn. 11.— MATT£R OF REWARD-50URGES. 

conquering the barbarous and absurd contempt 
for civil fuDCtions wbicb prevails in ail military 
governments. The assimilation of ranks naturally 
leads to the assimilation of respect. From the 
time that this arrangement was made, the nobi- 
lity were seen eagerly to engage in offices, which 
before they had regarded witfa disdain. 
' • Orders of knighthood appear like floating frag- 
ments detacbed from some such regular System of 
honorary rewards. 

In some states, an ôrder of knighthood bas been 
established underthe title of ^' The Order o/Merit.'' 
It might be supposed, that this order had been es- 
tablished as a jest, by way of satire upon ail other 
orders: not so, however: whatever ridicule there 
may be ialis exclusively upon those who- are 
members of this order : of ail orders it is the 
least distinguished : the nobility are not candidates 
for admission ; they consider it derogatory to their 
birih. It is the reward of, it may be purchased by» 
service. 

The highet* ranks of knighthood, are they to be 
considered as rewards ? Are they public rewards? 
To this question it appears difficult to give a dé- 
cisive answer. They are bestowed for so great a 
variety of reasons, that to give any description of 
them, which shall be applicable to ail cases, is 
impossible. They are sometimes given for the 
performance of distinguished services ; but mucb 
more generally to courtiers and men of rank, who 
are the companions of the sovereign, to increase 
the splendour of bis court. In thèse cases, the 
merit proved is, that the individual bas made him- 
self agreeable to the sovereign. But if persons 
thus decorated claim distinctions not belonging to 
other members of the community ; if every one 
must yield them precedence, ought not some pube 
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lie reason to be given for creating this superiority, 
for this comparative dégradation of the largest por- 
tion of the community ? Ought such drafts upon 
the respect of the public to be drawn in favour of 
an individual, till it bas been shown that be bas 
rendered services to entitle him to this spécial 
homage ? When thus conferred, is not a resource 
that might yield important fruits employed with 
bad economy ? We shall return to this sub- 
ject. 

S. Power. The principles which ought to re- 
gulate the distribution of this great object of hu- 
man désire, belong to the héad of constitutional 
law, rather than to our présent subject. Power is 
created for a purpose altogether différent from that 
of serving as matter of reward. Merit is not the 
only considération by which its distribution mu$t 
be gôverned. 

Under a monarchical government, for example, 
the inconveniences attending the, élection of a 
king may be so serions, that the suprême power 
ought to be attached to some qualification more 
manifest and indispensable than the personal merit 
of an individual. In a mi^ed government, also, 
in which there is a chief magistrate, and a body of 
hereditary nobles invested with certain powers, it 
may be thought proper that this body should be 
composed of many members ; but the more nume- 
rous, the less susceptible is it of that sort of selecr 
tion which supposes in each individual dîstin* 
guished merit. 

Thus far, however, we may détermine in gênerai, 
VÎ2. that power wherever it can be employed with- 
outinconvenience, as matter ôf reward, ought to 
be so employed. 

In thus using it, the difficulty is taselect^any 
act or event that shall serve as évidence of the ca- 
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paidity of indiv ji^iKiIs^ for ex^rcisiûg tlje power Mrkh 
wbich they qiay come to be invested. In pubMc 
cœploynaenMi for ex^ple, how various ar^ tbe 
tajçnts required, for .the possessioii of wbich qù 
single act can be considerçd as aatisfaçtory évi- 
dence. Were tjiis not the case, the grea^ernum- 
ber of public eoiploycaents migbt be conferred as 
rewards for the performance of some determinate 
service, respectively relating to thein. . . 

In the Gazette, notices mightbegiven, couçhed 
in the followirig terms,-^— ** Whoever prpducçs ^he 
naofet perfect die, shaU be placed at the head of the 
Mint. ' '-^" Whoever producçs a mode! of the mo^t 
seryiceable pieeq of jartillery^ shall be placed fit tk^ 
beâd of the Ordq^nce.^^ — " He whp constriiicts tbQ 
swifteat sailing vessel, united with the nK>st perT 
fect means of attack and defençe, shall be plaçed 
at the head of the naval architecture/^r— " Thç 
^libor who writes the best treatise upon com- 
BaercQ, jfijaances, or the art of war, shaU be plaçed 
ut. the head of the Board pf Trade; shall be first 
lord of the Treasury, or Çommander-in-Chiefj 
re^peqtively. He who writes the best treatise on 
the laws, shall be n^ade Chçiipcellor.f : : - 

. At first view, nothing çan be more captivât iog 
th^nsuch aplan ; but upon the (Slightest çxaminar 
tibn it wiU be found mpre ji^ecious than solid. 
-Why ? because ijt i$ by no meanSi uncpmmon for ^ 
man who is in an erqiment degree endowed wijth 
onç pf the qualiU^s r^equisite,to be aûogether desti- 
tude of others equally indispensible.. . ^ . 

There ar©^ b^esides, ca^ps in whiçb evçp thi? im- 
l>erfect mode oif proof is; altogether wapiti ng. Dur^ 
ioga Ipçig periodpf tranq|jillity,by îwb^t descxibablç 
service can a military man display bis talents for 
commatid l Ampng the -qualities most es^entral 
for &tfcka duty, présence of mind, etilargpd views, 
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foresight, activity, courage, persévérance, persohal 
influence, &c. &c. ; by what spécifie act can anf 
officer who bas seen no service, sbow hin»elf to 
be possessed of any of thèse qualifications? We 
are reduced then to mère conjecture. The best 
founded opinions are drawn fix)m bis habits of - 
life, his attachment to bis profession, and abov« 
ali the confidence repôsed in him by those who are 
engaged in the same profession, whose opinion is ^ 
founded upon a mukiplicity of acts, which iri the 
aggregate constitute his eharacter. . 

ûiscçrnment, or the art of judging of indîvidual 
<»pacily, is a rare quahty, whose use it is impos* 
sible to supersede by gênerai rules. ^ 

A slight advance might perhaps be made in this 
difficult art, did we possess a catalogue tof Me m^ 
dwati^ns of talenùs or eapacity^ as conbected with 
the various departments of itate.* : 

^ For the illustration of the ideas of the authcH* upon thii 
subject> I had prepared a note« in which I had collecte^ tqg^T 
ther varions instances of the prompt display of th?it subtle and 
penetrating talent which detects the possession of qualities, un- 
discemible to ordinary eyes. To avoid^ however, engaging in 
toQ long, a discussion, I shall confîius myself to a. single instanûé. 
A person well acquainted yf\ih anecdotes relating to the Rusr 
si^U çQiut, gave me, whilç I was.at Petersburgh, the . followr 
îng account of the origin of thé success of the High Chancellpr 
Besborodko. — ^Being still in a subordinate office beîbngipg tô 
the Chancery, one day, when he had presénted varibus tJkases 
iothc' empress/ (Catherine II,) he perceivedthat'he.bi^dfbiv 
gotten to qompœe one that he had been ps^rticularly. cpm^ 
mandea to prépare; His first alarm being over, he determined 
' how to act, and pretended to read the Ukase in question, 
ttiou^v he bdd'in h» iiand only a sheet of blank paper. The 
ëâiprees was so well satisâed with the performance, that she 
deaired tô sîgn it immedîately. The disconcerted clerk was 
oompelled tp a^duiowledge his neglect. The êmpress, lèss 
offiinded wUk the imposition than strudc tby the présence of 
niittd which it displayed, forthwith placedbim at the head of 
the department, in which before he had hcld only a subordinate 
situation.— Dttmon^. 
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4. Exemptions. — The legislator créâtes two sorts 
of evils ;. he appoints punishment for offences ; be 
imposes burthensome duties upon tbe various 
meml^ers of the community. Hence, exemptions 
may be of two kinds: — exemptions from punish- 
ment aiready incurred, — exemptions from civil 
buthens. 

An exemption from punishment aiready incur- 
red, is a pardon*; — pardons bave often been given 
in the way of reward, that is, in considération of for- 
mer services. Such acts cannot be foreseen and 
provided for by anticipation : they are the resuit of 
the discrétion entrusted in this behalf to the so- 
vereign. 

Under theEnglish law, however, there are in- 
stances in which, by anticipation, exemption from 
punishment is granted, that is to say, before the 
punishment is inflicted. Thus, from the policy or 
weakness of the temporal sovereign, the English 
clergy obtained in times of barbarism an exemption 
in ail cases from capital and several other kinds of 
punishment ; an exemption which being by statu te 
law confined, in regard to causes on the one hand, 
while by common law it was extended, with regard 
to persons on the other, has left this part of thè pé- 
nal branch of the law in tbe confusion under which 
it still labours.* 

The nobility foUowed the example of tbe 
clergy. In almost every country of Europe they 
hâve found themselves invested with exemptions 

^ * In Poland> the poor gentlemen serve as domestiosto thé 
wealthy nobility : they pei^form without scruple ail the menial 
offices ithat are reckoned by us as most degrading. There was 
only one thing about which they were soljcitous> and .which 
<iistinguished them from the class of slaves : it was that they 
should not be beaCen except when stretched npon a nutt- 
itrass. 
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• of this nature. Ancient Rome set the example. 
No citizen could be put to deatb. Verres, con- 
yicted of the most atrocious crimes, atoned for 
them by enjoying at a distance from Rome the 
fruits of bis plunder. 

When Catherine IL, empress of Russia, con- 
vened togetber deputies from ail tbe provinces of 
tbat immense empire, under tbe pretence of tbeir 
assisting in tbe formation of a code of laws (a sort 
of parody of tbe législative assemblies of free 
States, whicb was not bowever witbout its use, ia 
so far as it contributed to tbe spread of enligbtened 
ideas) sbe conferred upon them, amongst otber 
privilèges, an exemption from ail corporal punish- 
ment, cases of bigh treason excepted. This spe- 
cies of distinction, whicb as a rewàrd for legrs- 
lators, could scarcely be imagined in any otber 
stàte thaii one just emerging from a state of bar- 
barism, had doubtless for its object tbe increasing 
their self importance, and tbe conferring upon them 
a sort ofrank whicb should last beyond thedura^ 
tion of their duty. 

' As a man may be punisbed in bis person, his 
réputation, bis property, in like manner, throogh 
nei^essity and not with the view of punisbing him; 
he WAy be burthened. An exemption fromu bur-* 
then is an exemption from the obligation of ren-> 
dering service : services are either services of sub- 
mission, in tbe rendering of whicb tbe,will of the 
party bas no share, or services of behaririour. 

Of exemption from services of submîssion, not 
exacted in the way of punishment, we sball not 
find a great variety of examples. In Great Britain, 
members of the upper bouse of parliament and 
other peers cônstantly, and members of the lower 
bouse, at certain periods, are exempted from. ar- 
rests : this privilège tbey may be considered a» 
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enjoying paFtly on the ground of satisfaction, 
partly that they may not he diverted from the 
exercise of their functions, and partly becaufse, 
behig members of the sôvereign body, they would 
hâve it so. 

Among services performed by action, are some 
which may be styled services of respect. It is à 
service of respect exacted by usage in every king- 
dom in Europe not to wear a hat, or what is equi-* 
raient, in the présence of the king. In Spain,sQme 
families among the nobility enjoy the privilège of 
remaining covered in the présence of the kîng. lit 
Ireland the head of one family (the family of the 
Dé Courcys, ^arls of Kinsaje) enjoys the like 
exempition, as 8( reward for some service rendered 
by an ancestor. 

By a Brîtish statute, he who apprehends and 
pro^cutes to' conviction, a criminal of a certain 
deskîription, teefeived amiongst other rewards aa> 
exemption from parish offices, together with' the 
privilège of transferring that exemption to ano* 
ther. , * . :. 

By other British statutes, persons wha hâve 
IxH^ne ârras for a certain length of time in the ser- 
vice bf the state, were exempted from the obligation 
of those:law8 which, lest industry should he too 
common, forbade a man from working for his owiil 
benefit at a trade at wbicb he had not ivorked 
seineh ^ears for the benefit of another. 

There are varions other exemptions of the same. 
nature: but as tlie object hère id not to give an 
exhaustive vieurof thçse several exemptions, but 
n^rely a few instances to serve by way of example, 
the above spécimens may suffice. 

Orie gênerai observation applies to ail cases ùf 
exemptions from generar obligations imposed by 
law: it is, that the more severe the laws th^r 
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more abundant, as dràwn from tbis sourée, is tbe 
fund of reward. It may be created by a niere act 
of restitution, by the rendering of justice : to some 
may be giyen what ougbt to be left for ail : condi- 
tions may be annexed to what ougbt to be given 
gratuitously. The greater the mass of injustice 
inflicted, the greater the opportunity for gene- 
rôsity in détail. The oppressive government of 
one sovereign is a mine of gold to his successor. 
In the charch, it is the good works of their prede- 
cessors — in the state, it is their bad works^ that 
increase the treâsure of their successors. In 
Russia and in Poland émancipation is a very 
distinguished reward. A tyrant may reward by 
doing iess mischief. 

One word on the last article of reward — Flea" 
sures. Punishment may be applied in ail shapes. 
to ail pçrsons. Fleasure, however, in the hands of 
the l^gislator^ js not equally manageable: pleasure 
can be given only by giving the ^means by which 
it is purchased: that.is to say, the matter of wealth 
which every one may employ in hisown way. 

Amodg certain barbarous or half civilized na- 
tions, the services of their warriors bave been 
rewarded by the favours of women- Heivetius 
appears to smiie with approbation at this mode of 
exciting bravery. It was perhaps Montesquieu 
that led him into this error. In speaking of the 
Samnites, among whom the young man declared 
the most worthy selected whomsoever he pleased 
for his wife, he adds that this custom was calcu- 
lated to produce most bénéficiai effects. Philoso- 
phers distinguished for their humanity; both of 
them good husbands and good fathers, both of 
them éloquent against slavery, how could they 
speak in praise of a law which supposes the 
slavery of the best half of the human species ? 

2 
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How could they hâve forgotten thût faveurs 
preceded by an uncontrolled chôice, and wl 
the heart perhaps repelled with dîsgust, affor 
the spectacle rather of the dégradation of wo- 
man than the rewarding a hero? The vi^arrior 
surrounded by palms of honour, could he descend 
to act the part of a ravisher? And if he disdained 
this barbarous right, was not his. generosity a 
satire on the lavr?* 

Voltaire relates with great simplicity thatat the 
first représentation of one of his tragédies, the 
audience, who saw the author in a box with an 
extremely beautiful young duchess, required that 
she should give him a kiss, by way of acknow- 
ledging the public gratitude. The victîm, a par- 
taker in the gênerai enthusiasm, felt apparently no 
répugnance to make the sacrifice i and, without 
the intervention of the magistrate, we may trust to 
thé enthusiasm of the sex, and their passion for 
distinction, for préférences that may animate cou- 
rage and genius in tlieir career. 

* In the Koran> Mahomet permits to his foUowets to add to 
the number of their concubines, which otherwise is lipaited, 
the captives whom they can take ia battle. It was not thus 
the ScTpios and Bayards made use of their victories. Such is 
the différence between barbarism and civilization. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF REWARD AND PUNISHMENT COMBINED. 

Thère are some cases in which it would be 
improper to employ either reward or punishment 
a]one« They are those iii which the two forces 
tnay with advantagebe united : in which thelegis- 
lator says to the citizen— obey, and you shali 
receive a certain reward : disobey, and you shall 
suffer a certain punishment. 

The two modes may be properly united when 
the service required by the law dépends for its 
performance upon a email number of persons in 
virtuBof thepeculiar circumstances in which they 
happenéd to be placed. If, for exampte, the ohgeci 
be the securing a delinquent at the moment that 
he isabout to commit an offence, to infonn against 
him or to prosecute him — it will be found expé- 
dient in ord^r to ensur^ the rendering of such 
services, to combine with a reward for their perfor- 
mance, a punishment for their omission. 

In such cases, punishment is useful in two ways : 
beside the eflfect produced by its own force, italso 
sustains the value of the reward. There is a very 
strong préjudice in the public mind against persons 
who accept pecuniary reward for the performance 
of such services ; but when a pénal motive is added, 
the public resentment is abated, if not altogether 
removed. The prosecution of a 'criminal for the 
sake of the pecuniary benefit derivable from it is^ 
generally regarded as discreditablè ;*but he wbo 
undertakes the prosecution to avoid being himself 
punished, will be considered at least as excusable. 

2. 
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The désire of self-preservation is called a natural 
propensity, thàt is tp say is regarded with appro- 
bation, The désire of gain is a propensity not less 
natural, but in thiscase, although more useful, it 
is not regarded with thesame approbation. This is 
a mischievous préjudice, but it exists, and it is 
therefore necessary to combat its influence. We 
must treat opinions as we find them, and not act as 
though they were what they ought to be. This is 
not the only instance in which it is necessary to put 
aconstraînt upon men^s inclinations, that they may 
be at liberty to follow them. 

An instance ofthe judicious mixture of reward 
and punishment isfurnished by thepractice pursued 
inmanyschools, calied challenging. Ail thescholars 
in the same classhavingranged tbemselves around 
the master, he who stands at the head of the class 
begins the exercise : does he make a mistake, the 
next to him in succession corrects him and takes 
his place ; does the second not perceive the rais- 
take, or is he unable to correct it, the privilège 
devolves upon the third, and so of the rest. The 
possession of the first place entitling the holder to 
certain flattering marks of distinction. 

The two incitements are in this case most care- 
fully combined. Punishment for themistiake : loss 
ofrank. Reward for the informer : acquisition of 
that same rank. Punishment for not informing: 
loss of rank the same as for the ofience itself. 

If, under the ordinary discipline of schools, in 
the case where the scholar bas no natural interest 
which should induce him to point out themistakes 
of his associate, it were attempted to produce thèse 
challenges by the force of reward alone, the opi- 
nion which the gênerai interest would create 
would oppose an obstacle to the réception of thô 
reward most difficult to overçome: but when the 
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young competitors hâve to say in their defence, 
that they hâve depressed their neighbour merely 
to avoid being depressed themselves, they are re- 
lieved from ail pretence for reproach : every one 
wirhout hésitation abandons himseiftothe sugges- 
tions of his ambition, and, under the sanction ofthe 
law, honour combats with unrestrained impetuo- 
sity. 

This ingénions expédient for exciting émulation 
is one among the other advantages of numerous 
classes. In the private plan of éducation there are 
seldom actors in sufficient number for the perfor- 
mance of this comedy. 

The most favourable opportunities for législation 
are those în which the two methods are so com- 
bined, that the punishment immediately follows 
the omission of the duty, and the reward its per- 
formance. 

This arrangement présents the idea of absolute 
jierfection — why ? JBecause to ail the force of the 
punishment is united ail the attractiveness and 
certain ty ofthe reward. 

I hâve said certainty : but this requires to be 
explained. Denounce a punishment for such or 
such acts : the only individual who cannot feil to 
know whetheror not he has incurred the punish- 
ment is interested in concealing his having in- 
curred it. On the other hand, offer a reward, and 
the same individual finds himself interested in 
producing the necessary proofs for establishing his 
title to it. Thus a variety of causes contribute to 
the failure of punishment — the artifices ofthe per- 
son interested, the préjudices against informers, the 
loss or fahlnre of évidence, the fallibility orinis- 
taken humanity of judges — while to the attain- 
ment of reward no such obstacles occur: it ope- 
rates then upon ail occasions with the whole of its 
force and certainty. 
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Before a celebrated law, which we owe to Mr. 
Burke, the lords of the treasury were chargea, as 
they still are, with the payment of the salaries of 
certain of the public servants. Justice required 
that ail should be paid in the same proportion as 
funds for that purpose were received. Eut no law 
was as yet in force to support this principle. As 
might naturally be expected, ail sorts of préférences 
had place. They paid their friends first, and it can- 
not be supposed they forgot themselves. When 
the funds set apart to this service were insufiicient, 
the less favoured class suffered, The delays of 
payment occasioned continuai complaints. How 
would an ordinary legislator hâve acted? He 
would hâve enacted that.every one should be paid 
in proportion to the receipts, and that his régula- 
tions might not be wanting in form, he would hâve 
added a direct punishment for its breach ; without 
enquiring if it were easy to be eluded or not. Mr. 
Çurke acted differently : he arranged the differeat 
officers in classes ; he prepared a table of préférence, 
in which the order is the inverse of the crédit which 
they might be supposed to possess. The noble 
lords, with the prime minister at their head, bring 
up the rear, and are prohibited from touching'a 
single shilling of tljeir pay till the lowest scullion 
has received every penny of his. 

Had he permitted thèse great officers to pay 
themselves, and prescribed his table of préférence 
for the rest, under the penalty of losing a part of 
their salaries, what embarrassment, what difficul- 
ties, what delays 1 Who would undertak,e the odious 
task of inforiper ? How many pretences of justifi- 
cation would they not hâve had? Who would hâve 
dared to attack the ministers ? In this arrange- 
ment of Mr. Burke, till they hâve fulfilled. theiir 
duty, they lose the eiyoyment of ail their salary ; 
they lose it without enquiry and wfthout embar- 
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raœmeitt. Thus rendered coDditional, their salary^ 
becomes in reality the recompence of their regula- 
rity in paying the others. 

The advantages pf this invention may be thus 
summed up. Their salary, depending upon the 
performance çf the service, is no longer a barren 
gratification, but a really productive reward. The 
motive has ail the force belonging to punishment : 
by the suspension 6f payment it opérâtes as a fine. 
It possesses ail the certain^ of a reward: the 
right to receive foUows the completion of the ser« 
vice, without any judicial procédure. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE UNION OF INTEREST WITH DUTY, AND 
OF SELF-EXECUTING LAWS. 

What bas been said in the preceding chapter 
will sèém toeiucidate tbe meanîng ofthe abové two 
expressions, whîcb, tbough in familiar use with^ 
political writers, hâve never yet been completely 
explained. 

The legislator should, say they, endeavour to 
unité interest with duty: this accomplished, they 
consider perfection as attained. But how is this 
union to be brought about ? What constitutes it ? 
To create a duty and affix a punishment to the 
violation of it, is to unité a man^s interest with his 
duty, and even to unité it more strongly than by 
any prospect ofreward. But this is not, univer- 
sally at ieast, what theymean; for if punishment 
alone were sufficient for the establishment of the 
desired , connection between interest and duty, 
what logislator is there who would fail in its ac- 
complishment ? What would there be to boast of 
in a contrivance which surpasses not the ingenuity 
of the most clumsy politician ? 

In this phrase, by the word interest, pleasure or 
profit is understood ; the idea designed to be ex- 
pressed is, the existence ofsuch a provision in the 
law as that conformity to it shall be productive of 
certain benefits which will cease of themselves sq 
soon as the law ceases to be observed. 

lo a word, the union in question is produced 
whenever such aspecies of interest can be formed 
as shall combine the force which is peculiar to pu- 
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nUbmeot with the certamijf which is peculiarto 
rewardU 

, Thîs connecitioQ between duty and iDterest,.is to 
a high degee àttained in tbe case of pensions and 
places beld during pleasure. . Let us suppose, for 
exansple» tbat tbe continuance of tbe pension is 
made todepend upon tbebolder's paying at ail times 
absolute obédience to tbe will of bis superior. Tbe 
pensioner ceases to give satisfaction — tbe pension 
ceases; tbere are none of tbe embarrassments and 
^incçrtainties attendant on ordinaay procédure. 
Tbere are no comptai nts of disobedîence made 
against persons tbus circumstanced. It is against 
tbe e;xtreme efficacy of tbis plan, ratber tban against 
its weakness, tbat complaints are beard* 

In some coun tries, by tbe revenue laws, and par* 
ticularly in tbe case of tbe custom-bouse duties^ 
it is not uncojnmon to allow tbe officers, as a re<* 
Wjar^, a portion of tbe goods seized by: tbem in tbe 
act of being smuggled. Tbis is tbe only mode tbat 
bas appeared ejBTectually to combat tbe temptations 
to wbicb tbey are perpetually exposed. The prîce 
w.bicb it would be wortb wbile for individuals to 
ojBTer to tbe officers for connivance, can scarcely 
^qual, upon an average, tbe advantage tbey dérive 
from tbe performance of tbeir duty. So far from 
tbere being any appréhension of tbeir being remiss 
in its discharge when every instance of neglect is 
followed by immédiate punishment, tbe danger is 
lest tbey sbould be led to exceéd tbeir duty, and tbe 
innocent sbould be exposed to suspicion and vexa- 
lion. 

Tbe legislator sbould enact laws which will exe^ 
cute themselves. Wbat is to be understood by tbis ? 
Speaking vi^itb précision, no law can exécute itself. 
In a State of insulation a l^w is inoperative : to pro- 
duçe its desired efiects, it must be supported and 
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eoforced by some other law \¥hich in its tuni 
requires for its support the assistance of other 
laws. It is thus that a body of lawa forms a group, 
or ratber a circle, in wbich each isrecîprocàlly sup^ 
ported «nd supports. Wben it is said, therefore^ 
Ibat the îaw exécutes itself, it is notmeant that it 
can subsist without the assistance of other laws^ 
but that its provisions are so arranged, thatpunish-* 
ment immediately fbllows its violation, unaided 
byany form of procédure: that to one offence 
another more easily susceptible of proof, or more 
severely punished, is substituted. 

Mr. Burke^s law, which bas already been men- 
tioned, is justly entitled to be ranked under this 
head. The clause which forbids the ministers and 
treasurers to pay themselves till ail other persons 
bave been paid, possesses in effect the properties 
of a ponishment annexed to any retardation of 
payments : a punishment which commences with 
the offence, which lasts as long as the offence, 
which is inflicted without need of procédure ; in a 
word, a punishment, the imposition of which does 
QOt require the intervention of any third person. 

Before the passing of this law, large arrears on 
the civil list were allowed to accumulate ; their 
accumulation bore the charactermerelyof a simple 
act of omission, which could not be classed under 
any particular head of offence, and the evil of which 
might moreover be palliated by a thousand pretexts. 
After the passing of this law, the ministers, it is 
true, might still, in spite of the law, continue togive 
to themselves a préférence over the other credi- 
tors on the civil list : there is no physical force 
other than existed before to prevent them : but in 
virtue of this law, any such préférence would be a 
palpable offence ; a species of peculation, which 
would be strongty reprobated by public opinion. 
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.Another e^ample is furntshed by the laws/espect- 
ing tbe payment of stamp duties* Thèse laws 
are represented as among the number of those 
whicb exécute thernselves, and are panegyrized ac- 
cordingly. This is true with regard to so much of 
thèse taxes as is levied upon coq tracts aad law 
proceedings. Let us explain tbeir mecbanism. . 
The sanction given to private contracts, and the 
protection aiforded by the law to person and pro- 
perty, are services which the public receives at the 
bands of the ministers of justice. The method in 
whiçh thèse duties then are levied is this : thèse 
services are at first refuaed to ail persons without 
exception ; they are then ojBTered toall persons wbo, 
at the price set upon them^ bave tbe means and in* 
ciination to become purchasers. Thus a protec* 
tion wbicb might be considered as a debt due firom 
tbe state to ail its subjects, is converted into a 
xeward, by means of th^ précèdent conditipn an* 
nexed tp it. This is not the time for examining 
whether this duty, which palpably amounts to the 
selling of justice» is a jqdicious tax : ail tbat is 
hère necessary to be observed is, that the payment 
is ensured by the security it affords, and the dan- 
ger with which tbe omission is accompanied. 

To range over the whole field of législation, m 
order to ascertain the différent cases in whicb this 
species of political mechanism bas been employed^ 
or in which it might beintroduced witb advantage, 
does not belong to our présent pubject i^-r-general 
directions might easjly be framed for the conatr^ic*^ 
tion of self-executing laws, and tbeir applicaticisi 
might occupy a place in " The récréations offegish'* 
tian.'' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MATTEE OF REWARD — REÀSONS FOR 
HUSBANDING. 

If it be proper tobe frugal in the distribution of 
punishment, it is no less proper to be so in the 
distribution of reward. Ëvil is inflicted in both 
cases. The différence is that punishment is an 
evil to him to whom it is applied : — reward, ta him 
ai whose expense it is applied. The matter of re- 
ward and the matter of punishment spring from 
the same root. Is money bestowed as a reward ? 
Such money can only arise from taxes or original 
revenue ; can only be bestowed at thé public ex- 
pansé : — ^truths so obvions^ that proof is unneces- 
sary ; but which ought on ail occasions to be re- 
collected, since, ail other circumstances being 
equal, to pay a tax to a giveii amount is a greater 
evil than to receive it is a good. 

Rewards consisting in honour, it is commonly 
said cost nothing. This is, however, a mistake. 
Honours not only enhance the price of services, 
(as wc shall presently see) they also occslsion ex- 
pendes and burthens which cannot be estimated in 
money. There is nohonour without pre-eminence ; 
if then, of two persons, for éxample, who are equal, 
one profits by being made the higher, the other 
sufférs in at least equal proportion by being made 
the lower of the two. With regard to honours 
which confer rank and privilèges, there are com- 
monly two sets of persons at whose expense 
honour is conferred : the persons from amongst 
whom the new dignitary is taken, and the persons, 
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if adjr, to whom he îs aggregated by his élévation. 
Thus the greater tbe addition made to the number 
of peers, the more their importance is diminished ; 
the greater 13 the défalcation made from tbe value 
of their rank. 

The case is similar with regard to power. It is 
by taking away Uherty or security^ that power is 
conferred ; and the share of eacb man ia the less, 
the greater the number of co-partners in it. The 
power conferred in any case must be either new or 
old : if new, it is conferred at the expense of those 
who are subject to it ; if old, at the expense of 
those by whom it was formerly exercised. 

Exemptions given iii the way of reward, may 
appear at first sight but little ex pensive. Thia 
may be ône reason why they bave been so liberally 
graoted by short-sighted sovereigns. It ought 
however to be recollecled, tbat in the case of pub- 
lic burthens, the exemption of one increases the 
burtben on the remainder: if it be honourableto 
be exempted from them, it becomes a disgrâce to 
bear them, and such partial exemptions at length 
give birth to gênerai discontent. 

The exemptions from arrest for debt, enjoyed by 
members of parliament, are a reward conferred at 
the expense of their credjtors. Exemptions from' 
parish offices and military services are rewards 
conferred at the expense of those who are exposed 
to the chance of bearing them. The burtben of 
exemptions from taxes falls upon those who con tri- 
bute to the exigencies of the state, 

A privilège to carry on, in concurrence with a 
limited number of other persons, a partîcular branch 
of trade, is an exemption from Uie exclusion which 
persons in gener&l are laid under with référence to 
that trade ; the favour is shewn at tbe expense of 
the persons who are sharers in the privilège. 
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. If therc be an instance in which any modifica- 
tion ofthematterofreward can be conferred with- 
ont expense, it will be found among those which 
CQDsist in exemption from punishment. When an 
exemption of this sort is conferred, the expense of 
it, if there be atly, is borne by those wbo are in- 
terestedin the iiifliction of the punishment: that 
isjby- those in whose favour the law was made, 
which the punishment was in.tended to enfôrce. 
But if by the impunity given, the sanction of tbô 
laws is weakened and crimes consequently multi- 
plied) the pardon granted to criminals is dearly 
paid for by their victims. 

The evil of prodigaiity is not confined to the 
diminishing the fund of reward : it opérâtes as a 
law against real merit. If rewards are bestowed 
upon pretended services, such pretended services 
enter i»to compétition with real services, He suc- 
ceeds best, who aims not to entitle himself to the 
gratitude <^ the people, but to captivate the good will 
ofhimat whose disposai the fund of reward is plâced. 
Obsequiousness and courtly vices triumph ovef 
virtue and genius. The art of pleasing is elevated 
at the expense of the art of serving, 

What îs the conséquence ? real services are nôt 
peribrmed, or they are purchased at extravagant 
priées. It is not snfficient, that the price paid for 
them be equal to that of the fahe services ; be-^ 
yond thiS) there must be a surplus to compensate 
the labour which real services require. "If sa 
much is given to one who has done nothing, how 
much more is due to me who hâve borne the beat 
and the burthen of the day ? — ^If parasite^ are thus 
rewarded, howmuch more is due to my talents and* 
industry ?'^ — Such is the langua^e which will na- 
turally be employed, and not without reasc^, by 
the man of conscious merit. 
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It is thus that the amount of the evil is perpetu- 
ally accuinulating. The greater the amount al- 
ready lavisbedy the greater the demand for stîll 
further prodigality; as in the case of punisbment, 
the more profusely it has been dealt put, the greater 
oftentimes is the need of employing still more; 

When. by the display of extraordinary zcal and 
distinguished talents, a public functionary bas ren-» 
dered great service» to bis countly, to assocîate 
him with the crowd of ordinary subordînates is to 
dégrade him. He will feel in respect of the fund 
of rew.ard, in the same manner as the disposer of 
it ought to bave felt. He will consider bimself 
injured, not only when anything is refused to hîtoi 
but when anything is bestowed upon those who 
hâve not deserved it. 

A profuse distribution of honours is attended with 
a double inconvenience : in the first place it dete«* 
riorates the stock ; and in the next, itis productive 
of great pecuniary expense. When a peerage, for 
example, is conferred, it ia generally necessary to 
add to it a pension, under the notion of enabling 
the bearer to sustain its dignity. 

It is thus that the existence of an hereditary 
nobility tends to increase the price necessary to be 
paid in the shape ofreward: bas- a plebeian ren- 
dered such services to bis country as cannot be 
passed by with neglect, the first opération is to 
distinguishv him from men of bis own rank, by 
placing him among the nobility. But without 
fortune, a peerage îs a burthen : to make it worth 
having, it must be accompanied with pecuniary re- 
ward : the immédiate payment of -a large sum 
would be too burthensome : posterity is therefore 
mad^ to bear a portion of the burthen. 

It is true, posterity ought topay its share in- the 
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price of services ofwhich ît reaps à share of the 
advantage ; but the same benefit might be procured 
at a less expense, if there were no hereditary nobi- 
lity, Personal nobility would answer every purpose. 
Among the Greeks, a brancb from a pine tree, a' 
handful of parsley, — ^among the Romans, a few 
laurel leaves, or eiars of corn, were t];ie rewards of 
beroes. 

. Fortunate Americans ! fortunate on so many ac- * 
CQunts, if to possess happiness it were sufficient to 
possess every thing by which it is constituted, this 
advantage isstillyours: préserve itforever, bestow 
rewards, erect statutes, confereveh titles, so that 
they be perspnal alone ; but never bind the crown 
of merit upon tbe brow of sloth. 

Such is the language of those passionate admirers 
of merit who would glàdly see a generous émula- 
tion burning in ail ranks of tbe coqimunity ; who 
consider every thing wasted which isnotemployed 
in its promotion. Can anything be replied to 
them ? If there can, it can only be by those who, 
jealousof the public tranquillity, as necessary to 
the enjoyments of luxury, and more alarmed at the 
folly which knows no restraint than at the selfish- 
ness which may be constrained to regulate itself, 
would hâve, at any price, a class of persons who 
may impose tranquillity upon those who can never 
be taught. 

In some states, the strictestfrugality is observed 
in the distribution of rewards ; such in gênerai has 
been the case under republican governments ; 
though it is true, that even in democracies, history 
furnishes instances of the most extravagant prodi- 
gality and corruption. The species of reward be- 
stowed by the people upon their favourites with the 
least examination is power ; a gift more precious 
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<?^rred in tbe c«rryiQg on of a war. I adviseevery 
oms wbo bas projects upon tbe public mon^, 
toemploy tbis argument in préférence to every 
otber: wben one calculât» tbe immense sum ex- 
pended during a single caœpaign, eitber by land 
orsea ; wben we reflect on tbe millions tbat vanisb 
in Sound and smoke, ail otber profusion sïnks into 
însignificance. Wben we bebold tbe trcasure^ of 
a nation flowing away in sucb rapid torrents, can 
any great indignation be felt against tbose wbo, 
by^rt, orobsequiousne^, or court favour, detach 
from tbe mass a si ngle drop or a small stream for tbeir 
own benefit ? If tbe people so readily lend tbem- 
selves to tbe gratification of political passions; if 
tbey part so freely witb tbeir gold and tbeir blood, 
for tbe momentary gratification of tbeir vengeance 
or tbeir passion for glory, can it be expected tbey 
will murmur at tbe pomp tbey covet, and tbe few 
insignificant favours whicb tbeir prince bestôws ? 
Will tbey be supppsed so mean as to be niggard 
witb pence and lavisb witb millions ? 

Tbis mode of comparison is not new to courts: 
it ougbt to bave been familiar to Louis XIV. if it 
be true, as tbere is reason for believing, tbat tbe 
building of Versailles cost tWo tbousand millions of 
livres. In respect of expansé, tbis was mo^e tban 
equal to a war ; but at least it was expended witb- 
out bloodshed, tbere was no interruption of trade, 
on tbe contrary it gave vigour to industry and sbed 
lustre over tbe arts. What a fortunate source of 
comparison to tbe advocatés of absolute monarcby ! 

Tbere isyetanotbermodeofestimating tbe just« 
ness of any public expenditure, anotber source of 
comparison somewbat less agreeable to tbe eyes of 
courtiers. Compare tbe amount of tbe proposed 
expenditure witb an equal portion of tbe produce 
of tbe most vexations and burtbensome tax. In tbis 
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country^ for example, let/theçompamoa ke.m^e, 
yvhhthe produce of the tax on law proce^ings^ 
whose effect is the placiog of the gre^t majority of 
tbe people in a state <^ outlawry* Th? qpUQn Uea 
between the abolition of thi9 tax and the prpf^o^ed 
' employmënt of it3 prodnce. Tbey th]H9 /bec<Mae 
two rival services. It i$ a »eYere tiçst for frivoloMU 
expenses, but it is strictly jwst^ How disgtwef^l 
does wasteful liixnry appear in tbe budget wbe» 
thiis put in competitioa vs^itb tbe good whose pHice 
)t occupies, or the evil of whiti^b it preyent^ the 
eure ! 

From thèse observations tbe pr^iQticâl conduaion 
îs, that tbe matter of reward being ail of it coatly^ 
none of it ooght to be thrown away* Tbiç .precîods 
matter is like the dew : not a drop of it fftUs upott 
the earth which bas not previously been .drfiv^n 
up from it. An upright sovereign therefore give^i 
âothing. He buys or be sella. H'm b^irevolence 
ibonsists in economy. Would you praiSe bim for 
generosity ? Fraise also tbe gu^rdian wbo Iavi3he9 
among bis servants tbe property of bis pupils, 

Tbe.most libéral amoii|;.the Roman .emperor$ 
were the most worthless ; for, example^ Caligula, 
Ç^auditis^ Nero^ Othos VittUiys^ Çommodus^ JtJ^Ho* 
gabalus, and Caracalia : tbe best, as Augustusy Veir 
pasian, Aniomnu$j Marcm durelinm, aridP^rtinaksPi 
were frugal* (Esprit des. Loix, liV^. v. ch. îiviii.) 

A most important lesson to sovereigns: it warns 
them not to value themse|ves upon tbe virtue of 
generosity-: in short, not tp tbink that in their^ta-? 
tion generosity is a virtue. If not a stjictly Iqgical 
aliment, it is, however^ a popular and persuasive 
induction. " Esteem not yourselves to be good 
princes for a quality in whicb you baVe been out- 
stripped by the worst.^^ 
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and daogerous than titles oF bondur or pecunieiy 
rewards. The maxim, IVoe io the gratefulnaiion^ ia 
altogetber 4eyoid of mêaning, unless it be designed 
as a warniDgagainat tbis disposition of tbe people 
to Gonfer unlimited authority upon tbosei/vhofor a 
moment d)tai n tbei r confidence. 
. After bavingsaid tbusmuch in favour of eco* 
iKmiy, it must not be denied tbat specious pre- 
tences may be urged in justification ofa libéral 
nse of rewards. 

r That portion of tbe matter of reward whicb is 
superfiuously employed^ it is said may be consi^ 
dered as tbe fund ofa species of lo^tery, At a 
comparatively small expense a large mass of ex-* 
pectdtion is created and prizes are offered wbicb 
e^ery man may flatter himself with tbe bope àf 
obtaîning» And wbat are ail tbe other sources of 
enjoyment wben put in compétition with hope> 
But can socbrreasons justify tbe imposition or con-^^ 
tfinuance of taxes^ with no other vîew than tbat of 
încreasing the amount of tbè dtsposable fund of 
reward ?— Certainly not. it wouldbe absurd tbus 
to cceatea neal evif, tbus to pillage tbe multitude 
of wbat tbey bave earned by tbe sw^at of tbeir 
brow, tomnltiply the enjoyments of thé wealthy. 
In a Word, wbatev«r may be tbought of tbis lottery 
we miistnot forgatthat its p^jzes must be drawn 
before wecan d>tain any useful serviceSé To thé 
ipdivjdual himself, active is more conducive tobis 
bappiness than idle bope, — tbe one develops bis 
t€ileBto, Ibe other renders tbem obtuse ; the first 
isintturally idlied to virtue, the second to vice. 
-In Ënj^nd, reasons, or at least prétexta, bave 
been found for tbe arbitrary disposai of rewards, 
wbicb wouldnotexist under an absolute monarchy. 
Tbe constitution c^pairliament gives occasion tô the 
pe^rforma^ce of services of si|db a nature as cannot 

3 
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be àcknowledged, but which in the eyes of many 
politiciaos are not the less necessary. A certaÎB' 
quantity of talent is requisite, it is said, to save the 
political vQssel from being upset by any momen^-; 
tary.turbuleoee or whim of the people. We must 
possess a set of Mediators interested in maintain-- 
ingharmonybetween the beterogeneous particledof 
our n>ixed constitution ; a species of Drill Serjeants 
is required for the maintenance of discipline^among 
the unduiating and tumultuous multitude. .There 
must be a set of noisy Orators provided fpr those 
who are more easily captivated by strength of lungs 
than by str.eogth of argument; Declaimers for 
tbose who are controuled by sentimentalism ; and 
imôginative,facetious, or satiricàl Orators, ibr those 
wbose object it is to be amused ; Reasoners for the 
small number, wha yeild only to reason ; artful 
aud enterprising men to scour the oouatry to obtain 
andj calculate the number of votes: there must 
afeo be a class of men in good repute at court, who 
^ay maintain a good understanding betweeo the 
head and the members. And ail this they say 
must be paid for — whether correctly or not, does 
not belong to our présent discussion. 

It may be further said, that thematterof reward, 
besides bëing used for reward, may be used as a 
means of power,— and that in a mixed constitu- 
tion like ours, it is necessary to maintain a balance 
among its powers. Certain créations of peers 
therefore, for example, which could not be justified, 
if considered as rewards, may bejustified as distri- 
butions of power. There is at least somethiog in 
this which deserves examination ; but its exami- 
natipn hère would be out of place. 

Want of economy in the distribution of rewards 
may also be attentipted to be justified, by com- 
paring the aum so expended witb the expense in- 
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ïiot deserved it, is entirely lost. An unproniised 
reward, thus improperly bestowed, is not necessa* 
rily. lost. The hand of Hberality bas been de- 
ceived, but the utility of the reward is not altoge- 
ther thrown away, whilst opportUnity is left for a 
better application of it in future. Had Alexander 
lavished upon the man who, to obtain bis bounty, 
exhibited bis skill indartinggrains of millet tbrougb 
tbe eye of a needie, the rewards be bestowed upon 
Aristotle, it would hare been a proof of prodigality 
and foliy, whose effect would bave been to mul- 
tiply the race of mountebanks and jugglers. In 
rewarding Aristotle be, without doubt, rewarded 
much jargon, of no greater value than this man^s 
sleigbt of hand in darting millet ; but since, in 
the midst of this jargon, a certain quantity of 
tiseful, and at that time, new truth was found, the 
îewards whîcb this celébrated philosopher received 
may justly be placed to the account of usefui 
liberality — their tendency was to multiply the 
precious raoe of instructors of mankind — the race 
of pbilosopbers. 

' In fact, certain acts of liberality, which could 
not be justified, considered as promised rewards, 
may deserve more or less indulgence, may possess 
a sort of utility of the same kind as that which 
belongs to rewards not promised. Even the act 
regarded as service may not strictly deserve to be 
connected with reward, but the disposition dis- 
played by the distributing hand in awarding a 
récompense, may give birth to the expectation of 
dimilar rewards for really meritorious service. 

Rewards bestowed in pursuance of a promise,may 
be considered as conferred, according to alawbe- 
longing to the class of writtenlaws; whilst unpro- 
mised rewards, though not productive of sîmilar 
evils, may be considered as establishinga kind oflaw. 
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or ratber tactt tule., aoalogous to that established 
bymeansof punishoient, in what is caUedi^ntml^^i» 
law. It'wpùld be fortunate» indeedf if the pénal 
law might remain unwritten with as little inconve-» 
nience as remuneratory law. In tbe penal^ and 
even the commonly called- civil branches, thèse 
unwritten laws develop themselves by a train of 
hardships, not to say of injuries, Whilst the worst 
which can happen in the remuneratory branch of 
unwritten law is this, that, by reason of its being 
uttknown, it may become ^ a tissue of useless 
bounty, 

Catherine II. did not allow the remuneratory 
branch of ber laws to be exposed even to this 
danger, from which there is so little to be feared^ 
Had the hand of UberalHy been expanded-^was 
th^ dew of reward poured out upon the head of 
merit — immediately inserted in the Gazette the 
notification of the reward connected with the name 
of the individual, and the service, which had de- 
served it was resounded throughout the most 
distant and unfrequented parts of her vast empire^ 
It would bave been altogether glorious, had she 
hastened to give the same charactèr of publicity 
and certainty to those other branches of unwritten 
law, in which it is required with so much greater 
urgency; and had she never conferred favoûrs 
which she would hâve blushed to see gazetted. 

In £ngland, a noble example of reward, ex post 
facto^ was exhibited in connection with the first 
establishment of mail coaches. The manager of a 
provincial théâtre having proposed to the minister 
this plan for the better conyeyance of letters, the 
plan was received, and having been tried in one 
part of the kingdoûi, it waâ afterwards extenckd 
to the whole: and this sefvice being in consé- 
quence performed with a celeKty and econoihy 
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CHAP. VI. 



REMUNERATION EX POST FACTO, 

In the preceding cbapter it was stated, that in 
accordance with tbeprincîple of utility, tbe coatly 
matter of reward oughtonly to be employed in the 
production of service; and tbat,* in accordance 
with that principle^ a reward can only consist of 
a portion of tbe matter of reward, employed as a 
mativ$ for the production of service. This would 
se^ii to exclude everything which can be called 
, liberality^ every act by which a reward may be 
bestowed upon aoy service to which it has not 
been promised beforeband. 

Such mayappear tbe conséquence at first sight. 
A reward, it may be said, ougbt.only to be be- 
stowed upoa tfae performance of the service to 
which it bas been promised; sihcc it is only wbere 
it bas beea foreseen that it can bave operated as a 
motive. Why then bestow it upon a service, how 
yseful and importsmt sœver, to which it has noir 
been; promised? The service you would bave 
been williog to purchâse, at the expense of a 
certain reward, has been happily rendered without 
any engag^nent on your part to bear tbe expense. 
Why therefore should aoy reward be bestowed } 
Why prétend to emJ[)loy reward in tfae production 
of an effect which bas been produced without 
it ? Is hot this a useless employmënt of reward ?< 
Is not this an. expenditure in pure waste ? 

Certainly si£cb an expettse cannot be justified' 
as a means of producing an effect, which has by 
the supposition alrésdy been produced ; bcut it may 
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be justified as serving to give birtb to otber effects 
o( a like nature, as likely to cause future service» 
to be rendered, whicb will agrée with tbose that 
are past ; at least in tbis, that tbey are services» 
A reward whicb tbus follows tbe service may be 
stiled an ex po$t facto^ or unpromised revrard. — 
Tbe Society if Arts bas recognised and employed 
tbis distinction. A reward bestowed m fulfilment 
of a promise, upon tbe performance of a specified 
service, is called a premium. A reward bestowed 
without previobs promise, is called a bcnrUy. 

To.make it a rule ne ver to grant a reward whieh 
bas not been promised, is to tieup the bands of 
true liberality, and to renounce ail chance of re^ 
ceiving any new kind of service. There is only 
one supposition whicb can justify tbis parsimony: 
it is, that every service bas been foreseen and en-- 
dowed beforehand. Wbether législation will ever 
attain tbis perfection, I prétend not to know. It 
bas not attained it as yet ; and till it be attained, 
Sovereîgn^ may reckon liberality amongst tbe 
number of their virtues. 

Rewards, whicb în tbis manner are tbe fruits. of 
liberality, possess a great advantage over tbose 
wbich.are awarded in virtue of a promise. Thèse, 
confined to one object, operate only ^ upon the 
individual service specified. The génial influence 
of the others extends over tbe whole théâtre of 
mériterions actions. Thèse are useful in deter- 
mining researches to a particular point; the others 
présent an invitation to extend them to everytbing 
whicb thebuman mind can grasp. Thèse are Jike 
tbe water whicb tbe band of a gardener directs te 
a particular flower ; the others are like the dew 
whicb is distilled over tbe whole surface of the 
eartb^ 

A promised reward, bestowed upon one wbo ha& 
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Tbat the second is extremely UmUéd in quantrty^ 
oftentimes weak in its opération, and at ail times 
jjme^tain \n its effe^ct: the désire after it varying 
exceedingly, accprding to the cbaracter and cir« 
cumstances of individualSé We may remark again 
tbat the prospect of punishment saddees, wbilst 
tbat ofreward animâtes the mind ; tbat punishment 
Uuots, >¥hile reward sbarpens the activity ; tbat 
punishment diminishes energy, wbile reward aug- 
mentsit. 

It is reward alone, and not punishment, which a 
man ought to employ» when bis object is to procure 
services, the performance of which may or may 
not be in the power of those with wbom he bas 
to do. This considered, were it necessary to 
draw a rough line between the provinces of re- 
ward and punishment in a few words, we might 
jsay, that punisbiment was peculiarly suited to 
the production of açts of the negs^ive stamp, 
reward to the production of acts of the positive 
stamp. To sit still and do nothing is in the power 
of every man at ail times : to perform a given ser« 
vice is in many instences in the power ofone.indi- 
vidual alone, and that only upon one individual oc- 
casion. This arrangement of nature suits very well 
with the unlimited plénitude of the fund of pu- 
ni^ment on the one hand, and the limited àmpU- 
tude of the ftind of reward on the other. The 
négative acts, of which the peace and welfare of 
mankind require the performance, are incessantand 
innumerable, and must be exacted at the bands of 
every man : the postjtivç acts of which the perform-» 
ance is rçquired, are comparativ^Iy tew, perform- 
able only by certain persons, and by them on certain 
occasions only. Not to steal, not to murder, not 
^to rob, must be required at ail times at the bands of 
every. man : to takc; the field for. the piirpcH»^ of 
national -defence^ to occupyaplacein the superior 
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departmentsof €Xecatîveor législative government, 
areacts which it is neither necessary nor proper tô 
exact at the hands of more than a few$ or of them 
except on particular occasions.. To discover a 
spécifie remedy for a disease, to analize a minerai, 
toiâvent a ine;thodofddcerta]ning a ship's longitude 
within a gîyôn distance, to deternîine the quadra- 
ture of such or such a curve, arc works which, if 
donc by one man, need never be donc agaîn. 

It is thus, also, with regard to such extraordi- 
nary services as dépend upon accident : such as 
the givîng of information when required, either in 
the judicial or any other branch of administration. 
Are you ignorant whether an individual is in pos- 
session of the information in question, or if in pos- 
session whether he isdisposed to communicate it ? 
Punishment would most probably be both ineflS- 
cacious and unjust as a means of acquiring this 
knowledge : resort then to reward. 

In regard to extraordinary services depending 
upon Personal qualification, the impropriety of 
punishment and propriety of reWard is the greater, 
when the utility of the service is susceptible of 
an indeterminate degréé of excellence ; as is the 
rase with Works of literature, of science, and thefine 
arts. In thesé cases réwatrd not only calls forth into 
exercise talents already existing, but even créâtes 
them where they did not exist. It is the property 
bfhope, one of the modifications ofjoy, to put a 
man, as the phrase is, into spirits, that is, to increase 
the rapidity with which the ideas he is conversant 
about succeed each othér, and thus to strengtheû 
his powers of combînation and invention by pre- 
senting to him a greater variety of objects. The 
stronger the hope, so that it hâve not the effect of 
drawing thé thoughts out of the proper channel, 
the more r$pid the succession of ideas; the moré 
extensive and varied the trains formed by-the prin* 
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of whîch formerly tbere was no idea.* As a 
reward, the inventor was appointed Comptroller- 
General of the Post-office, with a salary of 1,500/. 
per annum, besides a proportion of the savings. 
A reward thus judicious and équitable, transports 
us to the year î2440.j' It is équivalent to a pro- 
clamation to this efiect: — " Men of genius and in- 
dustry, employ your talents for the service of your 
country ; exert y ourselves to the utmost; prOduce 
your plans; tbeir réception shall dépend ^lone 
upon the opinion formèd pf their. utijity ; your 
çountry will not grudge thç labo^ir necessary for 
their examination. Good intentions shall not be 
treated with contempt ; you shall not be nick- 
named projectors by the idle and the incapable^ 
Your plans shall ûot be disregfirded.becauee of 
their authors ; they shall not be thrown aside 
béçause they are extraordine^ry, provided they. be 
useful. Inipartiality shall préside at their examin 
nation, and their utility shall be the measure of 
your reward.'^ 

There may appear at first sight a dijserçpancy 
between this and the ioamediately precedingchap- 
ter, but it is only in appearance. \ say h^re, no 
less than heretofore, tbat the uprigbt dispenser of 
public treasures gives notbîpg. Hçt bjays or he 
sells. With promiçeid: reward^ he pqrchsMses be««' 
^poken, clearly defined, and Ijmited services:; with 
unpromised rewards he purcha^s services, unbe^ 
^poken, indeterminatç, and ipfinite« The difficulté 
in botb cases consists in makipg a proper c^oice 
of the action to be r-ewî^rded- This choice; will 
form the subject of subséquent considération. 

' ♦ See Traités de Législation, tom. % oh* xî* (Ed. I8«0.) - 

^ t .i*«n 3440^ by M, IVfercîer j a fpecies of Utqpian romance, ^ 

of which the idea waa ingenious, byt the ex^ution we^* * 
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CHAPTER VIL 

PUNITION AND REMUNERATION — THEIR 
RELATIONS. 

Wherefore, throughout the whole field of le- 
gislatiod, cannot reward be substituted forpunish- 
ment ? Is hope a less powerful incentive to action 
than fear ? When a political pharnaacopœia bas 
the comniand of both ingrédients, wherefore em- 
ploy the bitter instead of the sweet ? 

To thèse natural but unreflecting enquiries, I 
reply by a maxim that at first vîew may appear 
paradoxical. " Reward ought never to be em- 
ployed when the samejeffect can be produced by 
punishment/^ And, in support ôf this paradox, I 
employ another — " Let the means be pénal and the 
desired effect may be attained withoutgiving birth 
to suffering : let the means be remuneratory, and 
suffering is inévitable/^ 

The oracular style, however, being no longer in 
fàshioD, I shall in plain language give the solution 
of this enigma. 

When a punishment is denounced against the 
breach of a law, if the law be not broken, no one 
need be punished. When a reward is promîsed to 
obédience, if every body obey the law, every body 
ought to be rewarded. A demand for rewards is 
thus created : and thèse rewards can only be de- 
rived from the labour of the people, and contribu- 
tions levied upon their property. 

In comparing the respective properties of punish- 
ment and reward, we shall find that the first is in- 
Jinite in quantity, powerful in its opération, and 
certain in its effect, so that it cannot be resisted. 
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would bave rendered the alarm occasionéd by press- 
ing needless, one would not give much to hear the 
music of tbat day. 

Tbat sélection wbich in cases like thèse is so im- 
practicable in public, is not equally so in doœestic 
lîfe. To parents and other preceptors, it is by no 
means impracticable to make use of punishment as 
a motive. They are enabled to use it, because the 
intimacy of their acquaintance with their pupilsin 
gênerai enables them to give a pretty good guess 
at wbat they are able to perform; It may, perhaps, 
even be necessary to bave recourse to this incen- 
tive : before the natural love of ease bas been got 
under by habit, and especially before the auxiliary 
motive of the love of réputation bas taken root, and 
while the tènder intellect bas not as yet acquired 
sufficient expansion and firmness to receive and 
retain the impressions of distant pleasure; 

I say perhaps, for it certainly migbt be practi- 
cable to do with much less of this bitter recipe, 
than in the présent state of éducation iscommonly 
applied. Ail apparatus contrived on pi;irpose migbt 
at leàst be spared. Towards providing a suffi- 
cient stock of incentives for ail purposes, a great 
deal more mightbe done than is commonly donc, in 
the way of reward alone ; by alittleingenuity in the 
invention, and a little frugality in the application ; 
by establishing a constant connection between en- 
joyment and désert ; granting little or nothing but 
what iâ purchased; and thus transforming into re- 
wardsthe whole stock of gratification, or at least 
so much of itas isrequisite. If punishment should 
stiU be necessary, mère privations seem to afford in 
ail cases a sufficient store. A complète stock of in- 
centives might thus be formed out of enjoymenta 
alone; punishment, t^ the suspension of such aa 
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are habituai : rèwatd^by the (application of such M 
Qccasioiïalfyârâe.* . 

Buteven when applied by parents and preceptorsy 
punisfameût, how well sôever it may sucdeed in 
raislng skiit ta itè ordinary ievel, will never raise 
it bigher; one of the imperfections of puniah*- 
ment remains still insuperable. Accordiugly, in the 
tràiningof yoûng minds to qualify them for the 
achieyementof extraordinary worksof genius, the 
business is best managed, and indeed, in a certain 
degreeiscommoinly mànaged, by punishmedts and 
rewards together; in such sort^ that in the éaa'Her 
part of man's career, and ià the earlier stages of the 
progress of talent, à mixture df punishménts and 
i^ewards both shall be emplôyed : and that by de*^ 
grées punishment sbali be dropt altc^tber, and the 
ictfce emplôyed consist of re ward aione. 

. • See the cbapter on Pani^menU nai B^ward» mPracUcal 
Education, by Maria aod Lovell Edgworth^ ^ wôrk whicU 
ought to be in the hands. of every parent. 

No one who takes any interest in the public welfare, tan be 
ânacquainted witb the plana of éducation introduced by Mr. 
Lancaster. Âmoûg' other contrivances tô whic^ his fiuéeess tnif 
be attibruted^ his 8)«téta of rq^arfis oceupiefr a eonspi^uoii^ 
place. His school-rootn resembled a toy shop'— littlç carriagea^ 
wooden horses, kites> balls ând drums^ were suspended by ropes 
or hungupott the posts> and thewalls were omamented with 
bailfpenny and penny priiits. Evéry candidate fbr reward> tbus, 
had alwaya before; his cyes the object of his désire^ and he knew 
the price he must pay for the possession of it. Amongso large 
a nuraber of boys it bas," however, been found necessary to 
émploy severer punishménts than such as consist in a mère pri- 
vation of pleasure ; those seleetëd by Mr. Lancaster dépend 
éxchisively upcm the dread of shame^ and hâcve beea made uni'* 
6)rmly emblematical or charaoteristic. Tbeir efficaey far ex<* 
ceeds that of cprporal pixnishment, which children are apt to > 
înake it a point of honour tô brave, which they babituate 
tbemselves to suffer, or which inspires them with a decided 
aversion for étudy. 
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çiple of|i$90clatioDt tbe better fed, as ît were, and 
ipore vigorous will be the powers of invention* 
In this State tbe attention îs moresteady, the ima- 
gination n^orè alert, and tbe individual elevatedbj 
bis success bebolds tbe career of invention dis* 
played before bim, and dbcoters witbin bimself 
rç3oqrcçs of wbicb ba bad bitherto been ignorant; 

On tbe one bandtletfear be tbe only motive that 
prompts a man to exert bimaelf, be will exert bim^ 
self just somuch as be tbinks necessary to exempt 
him from tbat fear and no more: but lethope be 
the motive be. will exert bimself to tbe utmost^ 
especially if be bave reaaon to tbink that tbe mag** 
nitude of the reward, (or wbat cornes to the sa me 
tbing) tbe probability of attaining it, wilt riae in 
proportion to tbe success of bis exertions. 

Such is tbe nature ofextraordinary services, tbat 
it is neitber practicahle nor désirable for tbem to be 
performed by a large multitude of persons. If pu-* 
nisbment tben were the meanaemployed to induce 
tpen to perform tbem, it would be necessary to pitch 
upon some sélect persons as those on wbom to im- 
pose tbe obligation. But of tbe perscmal qualifica* 
tions of individuals, tbe kgislator, as such, can bave 
no knowledge. The case will also be nearly tbe 
aame, even with the executive magistrale, if tbe 
i)umber of tbe persons under bis department ie 
considérable : for antecedently to spécifie experi-» 
ence in tbe very Une in question, a man^s personal 
qualifications for any such extraordinary task are 
nojt to be coi^jectured, apriorij but from an intimate 
acquaintance ; such an acquaintance as it is im- 
possible a man should bave with a large number. 
The conséquence is, that among any multitude of 
persons thus taken at random, the greater numbet 
would not perform the task, because they would 
. not be able to perform it. But in this case, by the 
supposition, they must ail be punished : hère there 
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would be a vast mdss ofpunishdient laid on iti waste^ 
and perhap8 tbe end not compassed after ail: a 
mass of punisbment imparting beyond cômparison 
more pain tban it would cost to provide a sufficient 
quantity of rewards* 

. On tbe otber hand, let reward be employed, and 
not an atom need be spentin waste; for it may bé 
easily so applied, and it is common so to apply it, 
tbat it sball be bestowed in tbose instances only in 
which tbe end is compassed : in tbose instances, in 
whicb not only a benefit is attained, but a benefît 
more tban équivalent to tbe expense. By punisb- 
ment, a great expense would be incurred, and tbat 
for tbe sake of a fain t cbance of success ; by reward, 
a small expense is incurred, and tbat not witbout 
a certainty of success. 

Again, punisbment in tbese cases would not 
only be less likely to produce tbe requisite ef* 
fect, but woukl bave a tendency to prevent it. 
How little soever tbe magistrate migbt be qua- 
lified to collect and to judge of appearances of 
eapacity, for sucb appearances be would, bow- 
©ver, naturally keep some sort of look out. To 
exbibit tbose appearances would tberefore be to 
run a cbance of incurring tbe obligation and tbe 
punisbment annexed to it, Tbe conséquence is 
obvions: to make sure pf not appeafing qualified, 
men would take care not to be so. We are toldtbat, 
in Siam, wbenamanbasatreeof extraordinary good 
fruit, it is seizied for tbe king's use. If tbis be true, 
we may well imagine gaideningdoesnot makeany 
véry extraordinary progressin tbe neigbbourbood of 
tbe court of Siam. Nature must do mucb, fôr art we 
may be certain will do notbing. We are told upon 
better autbority of a time wben it was tbe custom 
to give commissions to officers to look out for tbe 
best singers, andpress tbem into tbe king's service : 
unless they were well paidat tbe same time, which 
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There rem^n tbe.case in which reward is pro- 
per,because punishment^at leastpunishment alone, 
would be unprofitable. By unprofitable, ^ I m^n 
not efficacious, but uneconomical, unfrugal: th^ 
int;er€st of the whole community togetber being 
taken into the account, not forgetting that pf the 
particular member OQ whom the burtben would be 
tp be imposed, and consequently the punishment^ 
in case of nQU-performance, be inflicted. 

Thisseems to be the case with ail those offices 
which, standing alone, are offices ofmereburthen: 
whether the party fâvoured be the public at large, pr 
anyindividuaUorcl^ssofindividuaJs: in ail cases the 
labourer is worthy of bis hire, and upless it.be wheo 
every man must labour, no man ought to be made to 
labour without his hire. The common soklie.r no 
more than the gênerai, the common seaman no niore 
than the admirai, the constable no naore than. the 
ju4^e. 

True it is, that take aoy man for example, jt 
may with propriety be said, that the public has 
a right to his services, bas a right to comman^d 
his services, for that the interestof anyonem^n 
ought to give way to the intçrest of ail/ But if 
they be tri|e as to any one man who happens to.be 
first taken, equally true is it of any otfeer, and so 
in succession of every man. On the one hand then, 
each man is under an obligation to snbmit to any 
burthjen thatshall be proposed; on the other hap<i, 
eaçh man has an equal right to see the burtberi im- 
posed not upon himself, but npon some other. If 
either of thèse propositions are taken in their 
fuU extent, as much may be said in favour of the 
oheof them as of the other. In this case, if there 
were no middle course to take, things must rçgt in 
statu quo^ the scaleofutility must remain in equi- 
]ibrio,one man^s interest weighing neither more dot 
less than another's ; the burthen would be borne by 

4 
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nobody, and the immunity of eacb would be the 
destruction of ail. But there îs a middle course 
to take, wbicb is, to divide the burthen and lay it 
inequal proportion uponevery man. 

The principle is indisputable : the application of 
it is not free from difficulties. There are many 
cases in which the individual burthen cannot be 
divided ; an office, the duties of which it requires 
but one man to perform, cannot be divided amongst 
a thousand. But a mass of profit may be formed 
sufficient to counterbalance the inconvenience 
which a man would sustain by bearing the office. 
Let the requisite mass of profit be taken from the 
gênerai fund, and the burthen is distributed propor- 
tionably amongst the différent members of the 
cômmunity.* 

An expédient sometimes practised in thèse cases, 
is, instead of distributing the burthen of the office, 
to lay it on entire upon some one person, according 
to lot. This prevents the injustice there would be 
in laying it upon any one by design : but it does 
not correct the inequality. The mischiefs of 
partiality and injustice are obviated ; but not so 
the sufferings of him upon whom the unfortunate 
lot falls. The principle of utility is in this case 
only partially foUowed. 

It is one of those instances in which the principle 
of utility woûld seèm to hâve given occasion to a 
wrong conclusion. According to this principle, it 
is said that thé interestof the minority ought to be 

^ This supposes the reward to consist in money : if a suffi- 
cient reward can be provided out of honour and power^ or 
either of them without money> the burthen of it in the first 
case is dbtributed of course among ail the members of the 
cômmunity over whom the honour gives him a precedenc^ ; in 
the last case it may be distributed, according to the nature of 
the power^ among ail of them w^hout distinction. 
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^acrificed tp that of the majority. The conclusion 
is just, if ît were impossible to act otherwise ; pal^ 
pabiy false, if it is. But to charge this as a defect 
upon the principle itself, is as reasonable as it would 
be to maintain that the art of book-keeping is amisr 
chievous art, because entries may be omitted. 

Wearenow prepared for establishipg a compa- 
rison between punishment and reward. 

1. Punishment is best adapted for restraint or 
prévention: reward for excit^.ment and producr 
tion : the one is a bridle, the otber a spur. 

2. In every case where very extensive mischief 
may be prpduced by a single act, and particularly 
jn the case of such acts.as may be performed at any 
time, punishment is thei.only restreint to. be de* 
pendedon; such is.tjie c^e of crimes in geiieraL 
When the act endeavoured , to be produced is in an 
enainçnt degree bénéficiai;, it isi proper to employ 
reward alone, or to combine punishment with re- 
ward, that the pqwer of the governing motive may 
bedpub}ed. 

3. Considering the abundance of the one, and 
scarcity of the other, punishment is the only eli- 
gible means of regulating tbie condjuct of people in 
gênerai : reward ought to be reserved for directing 
the actions pf partiçular individuals. By punish- 
ment, miecjiievous propensities are subdued^ by 
reward, valuable. qualifications, are improved. Pu- 
nishment ip an instrument for the extirpation of 
.çpxioifs y^eeds: reward is a hot bed for. raising 
fruit, which would not otherwise be produced. 

4. Necessity compels the employment of pu- 
nishment ; reward is a luxury. Discard the first, 
and Society is dissiolved : discard the other, and it 
still continues to subsist, though deprived of a por- 
tion of its amenity and élégance. 

5. In every case where the service is of such a 

4. 
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nature as^tbat no individual possessed of the qua^ 
lifications requisite for its performance can with 
certain ty be selected, tbe denunciation of punish- 
mentwould only produce apprebension and misery, 
and its application be but so much injury inflicted 
in wantoQ waste. 

In every such case offer a rewàrd, and it travels 
forth in quest of hidden or unknown talents : even 
if it fail in its searcb, it produces no evil, not an 
atom of it is lost : it is given only when the service 
is performed, wben the advantage obtained either 
equals or surpasses the expense. 

By the help of thèse observations, we shall be 
enabled to appreciate the opinion of those- politi* 
cians, who, afler a superficial examination of this 
subject^ condemn legislators in gênerai for the spar- 
ing use made of the matter of reward. 

The author oiThe Wealth of Nations^ who has 
<lisplayed such éxtraordinary sagacity in ail bis 
researches, has upon this point been led awây by 
mistaken notions ofhumanity. Fear (says he) ts 
in almost ail cases a misérable instrument ofgovem- 
ment.* It is an instrument which has oftentimes 
been much perverted from its proper use ; but it is 
a necessary instrument, and the only one applica- 
ble to the ordinary purposes of society. 

A young king, in the first ardour for improve- 
ment, having resolved to purge bis kingdom fix)m 
ail crimes, was not satisfied with this alone. His 
natural gentleness was shocked at the idea of em- 
ploying punishment. He determined to abolish it 
altogether, and to effect every thing by reward. 
He began with the crime of theft : but, in a short 
time, ail his subjects were entitled to reward, ail of 
them were honest. Every day they were entitled 

* Wealth of Nations; B. v. Ch. i. 
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to new rewards, their bonesty remained inviolate. 
A scheme for preveoting smuggling was proposed 
to him. " Wise king/^ it was said, " for every penuy 
that ought to be paid into your treasury, give two, 
and the bydra is vanquished/' The vie tory was 
certain, but he perceived that like that of Pyrrhus 
it would be somewhat costly. 

A distinction which exists between domestic 
and political government may be hère worth no- 
ticing. No sovereign is so rich as to be able to 
efiect every thing by reward. There is no parent 
who may not. At Sparte, a bit of black bread was 
the reward of skill. The stock of pleasures and of 
wants is an inexhaustible fund of reward in the 
hands of those parents who know how to employ 
it. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

REMUNERATION: — WHERE HURTFUL. 

A REWARD is mrschievous when its tendency 
îs to produte offences, or tagive birth to noxioim 
dispositions. 

To ofiër'a rieward to an individual^s an indace* 
ment to him io commît an act probibitéd by law; 
is to attempt to suborn hîm ; the oflfence may be 
calied subornation. Upon the présent occasion, 
this illégal subornation is not the subject of con- 
sidération. The rewards, of which we are about 
to speak, hâve a corruptive tendency, but do not 
possess the character of crimes ; they are autho- 
rized by custom, sanctioned by the laws, and 
given and rec^ived without disguise, without 
criminal intention: the evil is donewith a pure 
conscience, and often with the public approbation. 
They are the resuit of erroneous conceptions, the 
eflfects of universal préjudice, or long-estahlished 
habita which, as Montaigne says, blunts the acute* 
ness of the judgment. 

The présent is one of those extremely délicate 
topics, in respect of which it may be more pru- 
dent to put the reader in the path of truth, and 
leave him to travel by himself in quest of disco- 
veries, than going through the subject in détail to 
wound established opinions, or interfère with 
individual interests. Without restricting myself 
to any précise order, I shall therefore exhibit some 
few examples in which the mischievous tendency 
is too palpable to admit of déniai, and I shall 
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begin with an incontrovertible maxim, which will 
furnish the criterion of whicb we are upon the 
présent occasion in search for distiuguisiiing good 
from evil. 

Upon ail occasions avoid bestowing anything in 
the shape of reward which may tend to interfère 
with the performance ofduty. 

Âccording to tbis rule, a judge ougbt not to 
find himself interested in the prolongation of law 
proceedings — tbe minister of state in tbe promo- 
tion of wars — tbe superintendant in promoting 
^xpense — tbe moral preceptor in setting an exam- 
plé of insincerity — tbe maa of letters in maintain- 
ing miscbievous préjudices at tbe expense of trutb. 
Tbe more narrowly we scrutinize into tbe sources 
of public evils, tbe more tborougbly sball we be 
convinced tbat tbey ougbt to be attributed to tbe 
i)ieglect of tbis fundamental rule. 

In support of tbis maxim, it is not necessary to 
ascribe to men in gênerai an extraordinary procli- 
vity towards corruption. Ordinary prudence and 
probity are sufficient to enable a man to resist 
temptations to crimes, or to lead bim to abstain 
from wbatever is reputed disbonourable ; but it 
requires somewbat more tban ordinary bonesty 
and prudence to be proof against tbe séductions 
of an interest tbat acts witb continuai energy, and 
wbose temptations are not opposed eitber by tbe 
fear of légal punisbment, or the condemnatipp pf 
public opinion : to yield to sucb temptations^ '\X îs 
only necessary for bim to folio w in tbe bes^^ 
track, in whicb be will be cbeered by tbe présence 
of a multitude of fellow travellers, and encouraged 
by tbe example of bis superiors, To resist thèse 
séductions, be must expose himself to tbe impu- 
tation of singularity, be must proclaim tbat be is 
better tban otbers, he must condemu bis col- 
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leagû^s and predecessor», and b.e bold enoxigh to 
make an exhibition of his probity. Such magna- 
nimity îs not altogetber unexampled, but we inust 
not reckbn upon prodigies. There are even some 
cases in wbich by its secresy this seductive inter- 
est js so much the more mischievous ; it opérâtes 
like a conceaied magnet, and produces errors in 
the moral conduct against wbich there bas been 
no previous waruîDg. We bave said tbat the 
legislator ought to endeavour to combine interest 
with duty ; for a still stronger reason ought he to 
Bvôid as much as possible everything that yieids 
fo the public functionary a certain or a casual, a 
known or an unknown profit, resulting from; the 
omission or violation of his duties ; we now pro- 
çeed to give a few examples. 

In Ëngland, the superior judges, beside their 
ample salaries, wbich it would be improper to 
grudge thém, receive certain fées wbich it is im- 
possible not to grudge them ; since itis from tfais 
source alone that they can generally be considered 
liable to corruption, and that so much the more 
easily, ^mce they may be subject to its influence 
without thetnselves perceiving it. Thèse fées are 
multiplied in proportion to the incidents of procé- 
dure, the multiplication of wbich incidents pro- 
portionably increases the expense and delay of 
obtaining justice. In one case, a judge receives 
nearly 4/. for tying for six months, or a year, the 
hands of justice, and this in one of those cases in 
which indolence adds her séductions to those of 
avarice, and the whole is effected in the présence 
of no other witnesses than such as are urged oir- 
:ward by a still stronger interest to aggravate tbe 
abuse. 

Another example from amoiïg a thousand : un- 
der tbe Lord Chancellor, there are twelvc subor- 
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ciinate judgescalled Masters in Chancery. When 
an account is to be taken before them, tbe foUaw- 
ÎDgis the mode of procédure: — Tbe attornies on 
tbe ona side and tbe otber ougbt to appear before 
the master, eitber. alone or in company, with 
counsel, as may.be convenîent. First summons ; 
nobody appears. Second summons ; npbody ap* 
pears. At lengtb, third summons, the parties 
appear, and tbe matter is put into train. Care, 
bowever, bas been taken to allow only half an 
hour, or an hour, to each set of suitors. Tbe 
parties are not always punctual ; the matter is 
begun, the clockstrikes, and then thematter is dis- 
missed. At the following hearing it is necessary 
to begrn again. AH this is matter of étiquette. 
At each summons, the fées to the judges and the 
eounsel are renewed. Ali tbe world must live. 
Ëxtortion, it is said, is to be banisbed from the 
divellings of finance. At some future day, per- 
Mps, it wili not be fouhd a fitting guest for the 
Temple of Justice — it will be deemed advisable to 
chase it thence. 

In England as elsewhere, it is asked, why 
kw-suits are etemal? The lawyers say it is 
owing to the nature of things. Otber people say 
it is the fault of the lawyers. The above two 
little traits, which are as two grains of sand picked 
up in the déserts of Arabia, mayassist thejudg- 
ment as to the causes of delay in such pro- 
cédures. 

3. Previously to the yçar 1782, the émoluments 
.of the paymaster of the army, wbose duty as such 
consisted in signing, or knowing how to sign, bis 
name, were considerably higher in time of war 
than in time of peace, being principally constituted 
of a per centage on tbe money expended-^in his 
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department. This great officer, however, alvrays 
fotind himself a Membér of Parlîament, and it is 
believed he was thus paid, not for signing, or 
knowing bow to sîgn^ hisname^butfortalkingand 
koowing how to talk. Upon a question of peace 
or War, the probity of this orator must bave foand 
itself in somewbat an awkward predicament, con* 
tinually besieged as it must bave beén by Bellona 
witb the offer of an enormous revenue^ which was 
to cease îmmediately he suffered himself tobe cor- 
ru pted by Peace. When the question of econo^ 
mi cal reform was upon the carpet, this place was 
not forgotten. It was generally felt at that time, 
tfaat sodecided an opposition between interest and 
duty was calcuUted to produce the most perni- 
cious conséquences. The émoluments of peace 
and war were, therefore, equalized by attaching a 
fixed salary to thé office, and the same plan was 
adopted with respect to varions other offices. 

In running over the list of functionaries, from 
the highèst to the lowest, one cannot but be 
alarmed at the vast proportion of them Who watch 
ibir war as for a prey. It is impossible to say to 
whàt a degree, by this personal interest, the most 
important measures of Government are determined, 
ït cannot be supposed that ministers of state, 
gênerais, admirais, or members of parliament, are 
influenced, in the slightest degree, by a vile pe- 
cuniary interest. Ail thèse honourable persons 
possess probity as well as wisdom, so that a trifle 
of money never can produçe the ôlightest influence 
tipon their conduct, not even the effect of an atom 
ùpon the immoveable mâss of their probity. The 
mischief is, that evil-minded persons are not con- 
vincedby their assertion, but continue to repeat, 
that — '' The honesty which resists temptation is 
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most noble, but that wbich Aies from it is most 
secure/^* 

• 4. In public and private works of ail descrip- 
tion^, ît is customary. to pay the arcfaitect a per 
ffei^tage upon the aggregate amount expended. 
Tbis arrangement is a good one, wben the sum to 
be expeiKïed is fixed : there is danger in the con- 

' *' ** Judge A. haâ a noUe iaul>" was one day »id to .me by 
oaeof Êis frienc^i ^' this is what he told me was the difiSsreacç 
between himself ami Judge B. Consider him well 3 be will 
never listen to a single word whîch bas tbe slîghtest connec- 
tion with any suit whic)i may be brought before him> unless in 
open court 5 be fears lest be sbould be misled, so weakis be : 
be bas ;lold me so bimsdf. Whîtot> as to mej a sùitor migbt 
wlûsper in my ear> from morning tiU nigbt> and migbt as well 
baye been talking to a deaf man. * 

. I would not insinuate the least suspicion against the valorous 
judge ; had I been constrained to form one, it would bave been 
dissîpated by tbe elo^um be bestowed upon bis friend. 

The heroism of Lord Hale> the model of the Ënglisb judges» 
took a contrary, direction. It; had been . custom^ry^ . wben upon 
the circuit^ for the judge to receive from the sheriff a certain 
number of loaves of sugar. On one occasion a sheriff^ who 
bappened to bave a suit wbich was to be tried before bim^ 
waited upon bis lordsbip, and> as was eustomary> presented bk 
augfur : Haie would not receive it. The other judge, if be 
hfid been consistexit, would bave taken spgarfrpm everybody., 

. General i^t^Ze.-r-When an honest man is desirous of estab- 
Bshing bb honesty, he ought to employ proofe wbich will 
serve only for this purp06e> and not sucb as disbancsty alone 
çan be ihtei^ted in causing to be received. 

,. JBefpre.an assembly of tiie Roman , people> it was requireji 
of Scipio that he sbould render bis accounts. His answer 
was — *' Romans, on sucb a day I gained a yictory : let lis 
aseend to the Capitol, and retum tbanks to the Gods." His 
quietus was granted immediately^ and since that day^ besides 
aUowing that 'Soipiowas a great wamor».all tbe historians 
bave. been assured of the..correçtness of hb accoxmts. As to 
me, had I lived at that time, most probably I should bave gone 
up with the rest to the Capitol^ but I should always bave 
attained a little curiosity with respect to the accounts. 
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trary case^ since the greater the expense : tfae 
greater is the architectes pecuniary profit. 

5. Yeracity is one of the inost important bases 
of humao society. The due administration of 
justice absolutely dépends upon it; whatever 
tends to weaken it, saps the foundations of mora- 
lity, security, and happiness. The more we reflect 
on its importaqce, the more we shall be astonished 
that legislators hâve so indiscreetly multiplied the 
opérations which tend to weaken its influence.^ 

When the possession of the revenues, or othet 
privilèges attached to a certain condition of life, 
dépends upon the previous performance of certain 
acts which are required at entering upon tbat 
condition, thèse privilèges cannot fail to operate 
upon individuals as incentives to the performance 
of those acts : the effect produced is the same as if 
they were attached to such performance under thé 
title of reward. 

If among the number of thèse acts, promises 
which are never performed are required under 
the sanction of an oath, thèse privilèges or other 
advantages can only be regarded as rewards 
offered for the commission of perjury. If ainong 
the number of thèse acts it is required, that 
certain opinions which are not believed should 
be pretended to be belieyed, thèse advantages sure 
neither more nor less than rewards offered for in* 
sincerity. But the sanction of an oath once con- 
temned, is contemned at ail times. Oaths may 
afterwards be observed, but they will notbe ob- 
served because they are oaths« 

In the university of Oxford, among whose 
members the greater number of ecclesiastical be- 

* See Traités de Législation, tom. % ch. xviii. (Ed. 18^*) 
Emploi du mobile de la Religion. 
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nefices are bèstowed, afad whîch even for laymen 
is the most fashionable place of éducation, when a 
young man présents himself for admission, his 
tutor who is generally a clergyman, and the vice- 
chancellor who is also a clergyman, put into his 
hands a book of statu tes, of which they cause him 
to swear to observe every one. At the same time, 
'it;Js perfectly well known to this vice-chancellor 
and to this tutor, that there néver has been any 
person who was able to observe ail thèse statutes. 
It is thus, that the first lesson this young man 
leàrns, and the only lesson he is sure to learn, is a 
lesson of perjury.* 

Nor is this ail ; his next step is to subscribe, in 
testimony of his belief, to a dogmatical formulary 
cotnposed about two centuries ago, asserted by 
the Church of England to be infallibly true, and 
by most other churches believed to be as infallibly 
false. By this expédient, one class of men id ex- 
cluded, while three classes are admitted. The class 
excluded is composed of men who, either from a 
sensé of honour, or from conscîentious motives, 
cannot prevail upon themselves publicly and deli- 
berately to utter a lie. The classes admitted con- 
sist — 1. Of those who literally believe thèse dog- 
mas — 2. Of those who disbelîeve them— 3. Of 
those who sigri them as they would sign the 
Alcoran, without knowing what they sign, or 
what they think about it. -A nearly similar prac- 
tice is pursued at Cambridge, aiid from thèse 
two sources the clergy of the Church of England 
is supplied. 

Socrates was accused as a corrupter of youth. 
What was meant by this accusation I know not. 



* See further upon this subject îo Mr. Bentham*s work, 
entitled^ Swear not at aîl. 
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But this I know, that to instruct the young in 
falsebood and perjury, is to corrupt them; and 
that tbe benefit of ail tbe otber lessons they çan 
learn can never equal the mischief of this inst^rucf 
tion.* 

6, It may be enquired, wbether rewards or otber 
advantages ougbt to be offered for the defence ojF 
any opinion in matters of theory or science, or any 
other subject upon which opinions are divided?^ 
If the question be one of pure curiosity, the worst 
that can happen will be that the reward will be ex- 
pended in waste. But if the opinion thus favoured 
happen to be a false one and at the sam^ timç 
mischievons, the reward will be productive of un- 
mixed evil. But whetber it be a question of curi^ 
osity or use, if truth be thp object desired^ the 
chance of obtaining it isnpt so great as when the 
candidates for reward are allowed to seek it wbere- 
9oever it may be to be found. If error is to be de- 
fended, to pffer a reward for its defence, would be 
one if not the only method to be adppted. Whp 
is tbere that does not perceive that to obtain true 
testimony, it is inexpedient to ofier a reward to the 
witqess who çhall dépose upon agiven side ? Who 
does not know that the constant efiect of such an 
offer is to discrédit the cause of him who makes it ? 
If then anything is to be gained by such partiality, 
it can only be by error ; truth can only be a losjer 
by such partial reward. 

This practice is attended with another and more 
manifest inconvenience ; it is that of causing opi- 
nions to be professed which are not believed ; of 
inducing a truculent exchange not only. of truth, 
but of sincerity, for money. 

I do not know if governments ought even to 

• See Appendix (A) f See Appendix (B) 
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permit îndividuals to offer rewards upon thèse con- 
ditions. To establish error, to repudiate trutb, to 
suborn falsebood : thèse, in a few words, are the 
effects of ail rewards established in favour of one 
System to the exclusion of ail others. 

7. Charity is ever an amiable virtue ; but if in- 
judiciously employed, is liable to produce more 
evil than gopd. Hospitals inconsiderately multi- 
plied ; regular distributions of provisions, such as 
were formerly made at the doors of many couvents 
in Spain and Italy, tend to habituate a large pro- 
portion of the people to idleness and beggary. A 
reward thus offered to indolence, impoverisbes the 
State and corrupts the people. huxury (and I annex 
to this Word whatevermeaning, except that of pro- 
digality, people choose to give to it) luxury, that 
pretended vice so much reprobated by the envions 
and melancholic, is the steady and natural bene- 
factor of the human species : it is a master who is 
always doing good, even when he aims not at it ; 
he rewards only the industrious. Charity is also a 
benefactor, but great circumspection is required 
that it may prove so. 

8. There is another manner in which reward 
may be mischievous : by acting in opposition to the 
service required, when, for example, the emolu^ 
ments attached to an office are such as to afford the 
means and temptation not to fulfil the duties of it. 
In such a case, what may appear a paradox is not 
the less a great truth : the whole does less than a 
part; by paying too much, the sovereign is less 
effectually served. But this subject belongs natq- 
rally to the head of salaries. 

9. Whatever weakens the connexion between 
punishmentsand offences, opérâtes in proportion as 
an encouragement to the commission of offences. 
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ït bas the effect of a reward offered for their perpe* 
tration, for wbether the inducement to commit 
offences is augmented, or the restraining motives 
are debilitated, the resuit in both cases is the 
same. 

Thus, a tax on justice is an indirect reward 
offered for injustice. The same îs the case with 
respect to ail technical rules, by which, indepen- 
dently of the merits, nuUities are introduced into 
contracts and into procédure ; of every ruie that 
excludes the évidence of a witness, the only de- ' 
pository of the fact upon which dépends thç due 
administration of justice. In a wôrd, it is the same 
with everything that tends to loosen the connexion 
between injury and compensation, between the 
violation of.the law and punishment. 

If we open our eyes we shalL behold the same 
legislators establishing rewards for informers, and 
taxes and fées upon law proceedings : they désire 
that the .first should induce men to render them 
services of which they stand in need, whilst the 
latter tend to weaken the natural disposition which 
is felt to render thèse same services. At the 
threshold of the tribunal of justice are placed a ba^it 
and a bugbear — the bait opérâtes upon the few, the 
bugbear upon the multitude. 

10. There are cases in which to avoid a greater 
inconvenience, it has been found necessary to dis- 
pose of the matter of reward in such mander as 
that it shall operate as a reward for the most atro- 
cious crime ; yet, in spite of the force of the 
temptation, this crime is almost unexampled. I 
allude to the rule established with respect to suc- 
cessions.: Happily, whatever may be the force of 
the seductive motives in this case, the tutelary- 
motives act in full concert with ail their energy. 
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There are many men who for a trifling personal 
J>enefit, for ao advance in rank, or even to gratify 
tbeir spleen, would, without scruple, use their 
utmost exertions to producè a warthat wpuld cost 
the lives of two or threè hUndred thousand of tbeir 
fellow créatures; while among thèse men thère 
would not be found perbaps one, who, though be 
were set free from the dread of légal punishment, 
could be induced for a much greater advantage, to 
attempt the life of a single individual, and still less 
the life of a parent wbose death would put bim 
in possession of a fortune or a title. 

But though hws cannot be framed for its com- 
plète removal, nothing which can be done without 
inconvenience ought to be left undone towards the 
diminution of this danger, The persons most ex- 
posed to become its victims, are those who are ne- 
cessarily placed under the control of others, such 
as infants and women. It is under the guidance of 
this principle, that our laws in some cases bave 
selected as guardians those persons upon whom no 
interest can devolve in the way of succession. 
Under the laws of Sweden, précautions of the same 
description are observed; and it bas been else- 
where shown that this considération furnishes one 
of the arguments in favour of the liberty of 
divorce.* 

Contracts relating to insurance furnish another 
instance of the same danger. Thèse contracts, in 
Other respects so bénéficiai, hâve given birth to a 
new species of crime. A man insures a ship or 
a bouse at a price greatly beyond its value, with the 
intention of setting fire to the bouse or causing the 
ship to be lost, and then under pretence of com- 
pensation for the loss of which be is the author, 

* Traités de Législation, tom. i. p. 346 (Ed. 1820). 
5 
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claiflis the money for which tbe insurance is niade. 
Thus one of the most bénéficiai inventions of civi- 
lized Society is converted into a premium for dis- 
honesty, and a punisfament to virtuous industry. 
Had the commission of this crime been attended 
with less risk, or been less difficnlt to conceal, this 
miost admirable contrivance for soflening inévitable 
calamities must hâve been abandoned. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KJMUNERATION-^WHEKE KEEDLESS. 

Factitious reward is superfiuous, whenever 
natural reward is adéquate to produce the desired 
eflfect. 

Under thîs head may be dassed ail ioventîomr 
i» fbe arts whicb are usefol to individuals, and 
wbose products may become articles of commerce. 
In tbe ordînarv course of commerce tbe invcntor 
will meet with a natural reward exactly propor- 
tionate to the utiltty of bis discovery, and which 
will unité witbin itself ail the qualities which cair 
be desired in a factitious reward. After the most 
mature considération, no sovereign can find ano- 
tber measure so exact as i$ thus afforded by tbe 
free opérations of trade. Ail tbat the govern- 
ment bas to do is to secure for a time, to the in- 
ventor, whatever benefit bis discovery may yiehJ. 
Tbis is generally done by tbe grant of an exclusive 
privilège, or patent. Of tbis we sball elsewhere 
speak more in détail. 

Not vmiy years ago a grant of 3000/. was made 
by ParKament to a pbysioian for the discovery 
or a yellow dye. Tbat money might, without 
doubt, bave been worae employed: but the re« 
ward was UQnecai$ary :-^for tbis diseovery, as fiur 
ail ûthera in tbe atts, tb« fMroper test of ifs ntility 
wouM bave been its use in manufactures and 
commerce. The grant of a determinate sum was 
a loss either to the inventor oi to the public: to 
tbe invrator^ if it were les» thao ke would bave 
gaîmd under a patent : to the public, if it were 
more. In a wwd^ wberever patents fbr inventions 

6. 
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are in use, factitious reward is either groundless or 
superfluous.* 

I shall elsewhere treat pf the encouragements to 
be given to the arts and sciences. Upon the pré- 
sent occasion ail that I shall observe is, that the 
greater the progress they hâve made, the less ne- 
cessary is it to tax the public for their support. In 
this country, for example, if the exclusive pro- 
perty in his work be secured to an author, a 
reward is at the same time secured to him pro- 

Î)ortionate to the service he has performed ; at 
east in every branch of amusement or instruction 
that yields a sufficient class of readers. There is 
no patron to be compared with the public; and 
by the honour with its other rewards which it be- 
stows, this patronage has a decided advantage over 
any that cap be received from any other source, 

With respect tothe rewards, that in some Euro- 
pean states hâve been bestowed upon poets, the 
amount of them is so insignificant as to save them 
from the severe scrutiny to which they might, 
under other circumstances, bave found themseïves 

* Parliament has granted, io two several auma, 30>opo/. 
io Dr. Jenner^ so celebrated by his invention or introduction 
of the System of vaccination. This may be considered, per- 
haps» rather as an indemnification than a reward^ at least than 
a reward proportionate to the service : I say indemnification, 
because the labour, the researches, the correspondence, the 
time employed in commitjting to writing^ in teaching and in 
establishing, his new System, were so many sacrifices of the 
profits of his prc^ession. As to the natural reward that he 
gainéd by his discovery it was nothing : it impoverished instead 
oî enriching him. The liberality with which the physM^Q? 
throughout Europe, hâve encouraged a discovery that has 
lopped ofi^ one of the most lucrative branches of their profes- 
sion, is a most honourable feature in the annals of medicine. 
When shâlI we see the lawyers entering into rivalship with 
them, by the discovery and propagation of the most. simple 
and expeditious mode of légal procediu-e ? 
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exposed. There are some countries in which the 
relish for literature is confined to such smali num- 
bers, that it may, upon the tvhole, be bénéficiai to 
encourage it by factitious rewards. But if we 
consider how intense are the enjoyments of the 
man born witb poetic talents, the sudden réputa- 
tion tbat it produces, and the ample profit that 
it often yields, espeçially in the dram^tic line, it 
will be found, that the natural rewards attaciied to 
it are farfrom being inconsiderabie ; and that, at 
Jeast^ our attention ought, in the first place, to be 
directed to the department of the sciences, the 
approaèhes to which are répulsive and' the utility 
of which are indisputable. Happiiiess dépends 
upon the correctness of the facts with which 
bur mrnd is furnished, and the rectitude of our 
judgment ; but poetry has no very direct ten- 
dency to produce either correctness of know- 
ledge, or rectitude of judgment. For one instance 
in which it has beenemployed to combat mis- 
chievous préjudices, a thous^nd might becited in 
which they bave been fostered and propagated by 
it. Homer is the grcatest of pôets : where shali 
we place him among moralists^ Can any great 
advantage be derived>frcHâ the imitation' of his 
^ods and heroes > 1 dp not condemnprj^es for 
poetry where the object is to exciteyouthful ému- 
lation : lônly désire that seridus and truly useful 
pursuits may receive à proportionate^^Krourage- 
ment. i 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROPORTION ASTOREWAftDS* 

In tonfentlng reward, the observance of exact 
rule$ of proportion is not nearly of thesame îœ(N>rtr 
9f)ce, w in tbe mflictâon of punishment» Thèse 
fuies caniiot, bowever, be neglected witb impUJiîty^ 
If too greal a reward be beld out £or a gîven service, 
i^ompetitofs wili beattracfced from more useful pur*- 
istiits. IF too Iktle, tbe desbed service wîU eitber 
not be rendered or will not be rendered in perfeo- 
lion. 

Rule L Tbe aggregate value of tbe naturalaad 
iàctitiotts reward, o^bt dot to be less tban wM- 
^îent tooutweigb tbe bartbe» of tbe service. 

Rule IL Factitioua rewardd may be diminisbed 
in proportion, as naturel rewards sure increased. 

Tbese two rules présent tbree subfects to our 
observation^^ 1. The natural burtfaenB attached to 
tbe serv>ico. Q. The n^ural rewards which eitber 
do or do not require âctitious reward to suppiy 
theirdeAcieikey* 3« Tbe drawback, more or iess 
bkldea, wbîob m a variety (rf cases aiters tbe ap<- 
jMnrent vahve of tbe reward. 

Tbe natural burtbena of any particular service, 
«ay be eomprised luider tbe following beads : t)œ 
intensity of labour required in its performance, 
— tbe ulterior uneasiness whicb may arise from 
its particular character, — tbe physical danger at- 
tending it, — tbe expenses or other sacrifices neces- 
sarily made previously to its exercise, — tbe discrédit 
attached to it, — tbe peculiar enmities it produces. 
Tbe wages of labour in différent branches of trade, 
are regulated in exact proportion to tbe combina- 
tion of thèse several circumstances. To tbe legis- 
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lator, however, except ia cases wheie it may be 
necessary toadd faetidous toiiatural reward, con- 
sidérations of tbis sort are in gênerai subjects ônly 
of spéculation.* 

Tbat any particulat service ia more or less bigbiy 
priced, isof little importance : it affects the indivi-» 
duate only wbo stand in need of it. Tbe compéti- 
tion between those wbo want and tbose wbo eau 
siipply, fixes tbe priée of ail servioes' in tbe most 
fitting ndMfier* It is ^uiBcient tbat: tbe demand 
be public and free. To assi$t, if neoessaryi in giving 
pubiicity to tbe dçmand aod in maîstainiog tedn 
IffOcal liberty ia sucfa tran^aetlons» i$ aA tbat the 
legislator ougbt to do, 

S* Natural rewar<jb are liaUe to be insufficieni 
in relation toaervices^ wbose utilityextend» to the 
whole community, witbout producing particylai 
tdvaûtcige. to any oBeindividuâl more tlm» another« 
Of tbis oatufct are public employme&ts,. It ts true, 
mtny publie employmepts are alteaded by natosal 
rewards iù tbe«iimpe of faonoiir, power» the meaoa 
of aervieg onea «onneotiow, and deservisg tbe 
publie gmtitude, and wben tbe&e r^ivaiKls are suffis 
cie^ factittous liewaida Me supe^uoMAir Totbeir 
lunbaasadora aad mmy otbem of tbeir great officers 
e€ State, the Venetiaos never gave aay pecuniaty 
reward. lo Ëngland, the pubtio fitactioiis of Ae^ 
xiSm wà jiaaticea of the preace^ aie geaemUy dis- 
chargée l^ opulent aod î^dependent iactiriduab^ 
iviiMs^ only rewafd owaista io the respect and 
power irttacfaerd to tboae o^i^eik 

3« Tbcse ave many ciioiimstaaeea nirhieh may 
dimtniah the ralue of a tewMd witbont b^i% genêt 
rally known beforehawl, but agaiast ail of wbich 

* In Tke Wealth of Natiom^ b. i ch. 10. The circumstancei 
which cause the rate of ws^ea to vary în différent eniplojr- 
ments^ are analysed with the sagacity which characterizes th^ 
iiather of politieal «coaomy. 
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it is proper toguard. Does the reward consist of 
money, its value may bedimtnrshed by aburthen 
of the same nature, or by a burtlien in the shape of 
honour. Honour and money may even be seen at 
strife whh one another, as well as with tbemselves. 
By thèse means the value of a reward may some- 
limes be reduced to nothing and e^en become 
négative. 

In this côuntry where, properly speaking^ thfere 
is no public prosecutor, many offences, wbich no 
individual has any peculiar interest in proâecuting, 
are liable to remain unpunished. In the way of 
remedy, the law offers fîx)m 10/. to 90/. to be levied 
upon the goods of the offender, to whoever will 
successflilly undeirtake this function: sometimesit 
is added, tbat the expenses will be repaid in case 
of conviction : sometîmes this is not promised. 
Thèse expenses may amount to thirty, fiftyand 
even one hundred p6unds ; it is seldom they are 
so little as twenty pounds. After thiô, can we be 
surprised that the laws are imperfectly obeyed ? 

It may be added, that it is considered dishonour- 
able to attend to this summotis of the laws. An in- 
dividual who, in this manner, endéavours to serve 
his country is oalled an informer, and lest public 
opinion should not bë sufficient to brand him with 
infamy, the servants of the kw and even the laws 
themselves hâve, on some occasions, endeavoured 
to fix the stain. The number of private prosecu- 
tors would be much more numerous if, instead of 
the insidfous offer of a reward, an indemnification 
were substituted. The dishonourable offer bekig 
suppressed^ the dishonour itself would cease. And 
who can say, when, by such an arrangement, thé 
circumstance which ofiends it is removed, whether 
honour itself may not be pressed into the service 
of the laws ? 

There is another case in which, by the negli- 
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gence of légal and dfBcial arrangements, a cbteider* 
able and certain erpense is attached to and made 
to précède a variable and iincertam reward. * A 
new idea présents itself to some wôrkman orarttst. 
Knowing: tbat the laws grant to every inventer a 
privilège to enable him ^clusivëly to reap the 
profits 6f bis inventiot^, be enjoys by anticipation 
bis success^ and labours tô perfect bis invention'. 
Haying in tlie prosecution ^ bis discovery con- 
sumed, perbaps, the gréater part of bis property 
and bis life, bis invention id complète. Ue goes, 
ivitb a jôyful heart, to the public office to aak for 
bis patent. But what dœs he encounter ? Clerke, 
lawyers, and officers of state, wbo reap beforeband 
the fruits of bis industry. Tbis privilège is not 
given, but is, in fect, soldfot firom 100/. to 200/.: 
«ums gtieater perbaps tb^ui fae ever possesised in bis 
Itfe. / He fihds himself caught in a snaré, which 
the laiv, orratber extbniofi, whicb bas obtainèd 
the force of laiv, bas spread for the industrious 
inventor. . It is a tax levied upon ingenuity^ and no 
manrcan set bounds to the value of the services ; 
it.m^y bave lost to the nation. 

Rule III. Reward should be adjusted in sucb a 
mann^to éacb psorticular service, tbat for every 
part of thebenefit thereti^y be a motive to induce 
a man to give birth to h. / :' ; 

In ôtber words, the value of the rewani ougbt 
to advanqe, step by step, with the value of tbe 
service. Tbis rule is more accurately followed 
in respect of rewards than of punisbments. If a 
man steals a quantity of corn, thepunishment is 
tbe same wbether be steal one busbel or ten ; bqt 
when a premium is given for tbe exportation df 
corn, tbe amount of tbe premium bears an exact 
proportion to tbe amount exported. To be çon- 
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sistènt ÎD mattera of legiftlAtioQ, thé «ctle ought 
to be M fegular in the one case as in tbe other. 

Tbe utUity of tb» rule îa put beyond doubt, hj 
tbe différence that may be obsenred between tifte 
quantity of work perfonned fay mea employed by 
tbe day and men employed by tbe pièce. Wben a 
ditcfa is to bedug, ând tbe work iadivided betireea ^ 
ooe set of men working by tbe day, aodanotber 
aet working by the pièce, there is no dtfficnlty in 
predicting which set will bave finished fiiBt. 

Hope and^ perhaps, adulation are thé motives 
which actuate the laboarer by tbe pièce : the motive 
which aetuates the labourer by tbe day is fear: fear 
<^ being discharged in case of manifest and extra- 
ordinary idleness. 

It must not however be foigotten, that there are 
many sorts of work, in respect of which ît is im« 
proper to adopt tbis mode of payment; which 
tends indeed to proditce the greatest quantity of 
labour, but at the same time is calculated to give 
bîrth to négligence and précipitation. Tbis metfaod 
ought only to be employed in cases where the 
quality of the work can eaiûly be discerned» and 
îts imperfections (if any) detected. 

Tbe value of a reward may be inciieased or 
diminisbed, itt respect of certainty as well as 
amount: wben, therefore, any services requin 
frequentlyrenewed efforts, it is désirable that 
each «ffort should render the probabilité c£ îts 
attainment more certain. 

Arnmgements should be made for coDD«iting 
services with reward, in such manner that the ati- 
tainmentof the reward shall remaio uncertam, witfa<- 
dut however eeasâng to be more probiA>le than tbe 
oontrary event. Tbe faculties of the indâvkLual 
employed .will thus naturally be kept upon the 
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fîill strelcb« This in accomptithed when a c6m^ 
pétition is established between two or mwe per«* 
S011S9 and a reward i% promîsed to tbat one wbo 
ahall Tenter senrke in the mo^ emin^st degnee, 
whetber ît respect tbe quantity or the quality of 
tbe aerrice prMoaed. 

Rule iy« When two services corne in competî^ 
tioQ, of wbich a man cannot be induced to perfocm 
both, the reward for the greater service ooght to 
bé sufficient to induce him to prefer it to tbe less. 

In a certain couotry matters are so arranged, 
that more is to be geined by building sbips on tbe 
oid plan tfaan by inrenting better ; by taking one 
sbip than by blockading a hundred; by plun<tering 
at sea than by fighting; by distorting the established 
lawB than by executing them ; by clamouriog for 
or against mioisters, than by showing in what 
manner the laws may be improved* It must how<» 
ever be admjtted, that in respect of some of thèse 
abuses, it would be difficult to prescribe the proper 
remedy. 

By what method can compétition between two 
services be established? Theindividualfrom wbom 
theyare required must, either frompersonal quali* 
fications or external circumstances, bave ît in bis 
power to render either the one or thé other. It is 
proper to distinguish the cases in wbich this posi^ 
tionis transient from those in whicfait is permanent. 
It is tn thefirst that the fault committed, by suffer^ 
ing disproportion to subsist, is most irréparable. 

Dnring the Amencan war, upwards of an hun« 
dred sbips were, at one time, in one of the har^* 
boun of the tevoUed colonies. It was of great 
importance that they should be kept in a state of 
blockade, since naany of them were lôaded with 
uailitary stores. An Englîsh captâin receired 
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orders to blockade theni'. Sufficiently skiUed in 
arithmetic, and in proverbs, to know tiiat two or 
three birds in bis cage were worth a bundred in tbe 
bush, he acted as the greater number of men would 
hâve acted in bis place. He stood off to a suffis 
cient distance to gi ve the enemy hopes of escaping : 
as soon as they had quitted the harbour, he re- 
tarned, captured half-a-dozen, and the rest pro- 
ceeded to their destination* I do not answer for 
the truth of this anecdote; but true or nOt true, it 
is equally good as an apolc^ue. It exhibits one 
X)f ; the fruits of that inconsiderate prodigality, 
which grants, without discrimination, the produce 
of their captures to the captors. 

Ânother example. A man who bas influence 
obtains the commaod of a frigate, with orders to 
go upon a cruise. The command of a first-rate is 
accepted by those only who cannot obtain a frigate. 
It is thus that interest is put in compétition with 
duty: cupidity with glory. There are doubtless 
not wanting noble minds by whom the séductions 
of sinister interest are resisted : but wherefore 
should they be so much exposed to what it is so 
difficult to resist ? 

•'- It is true, that their ears may not be altogether 
insensible to the call of honour ; . the law bas be- 
stowed pécuniary rewards upon the captors crf* 
armed vessels,r-ranôther exàmple, whére one in* 
stance of profusion bas created the necessity of a 
second, — ^but thèse rewards are still unequal : the 
chasé of doves is more advantageous than the pur- 
suit of eagles. 

V The remedy would be to tax, and tax heavily, 
the pro'fits of lucrative, crjuises, to form a fund of 
reward in favour of dangcrous, or merely usefui 
expéditions. By this arrangement, the country 
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would be doubly benefited, the service would be 
rendered more attractive, and conducted with more 
econômy. It may be true, that if this tax were 
deducted from the share of the seamen, their 
ardour might be cooled. Neither in value or in 
number are their prizes in this lottery susceptible 
of diminution ; but though this be true with 
respect to the lower ranks of the profession, ought 
we tp judge in the same manner of the superior 
officers, whose minds are elevated as their rank, 
and on whose conduct the performance of the duty 
has the most immédiate dependence ? 

In the judicial department, the service which 
belôngs to the profession of an advocate, and the 
service which belongs to the office of a judge, are 
in a State of rivàlry, They constitute the éléments 
of two permanent conditions, of which the first 
among most nations is the preliminary route to the 
second. In England, the judges are uniformly 
selected from among the class of advôcates. Now 
the interest of the country requires that the choice 
should fall upon the men of highest attainments 
in their profession, since upon the réputation of 
the judges dépends the opinion which every man 
forms of his security. It is not of the same im- 
portance to the public that advôcates should be 
supereminently skilfui ; their occupation is not to 
seék out what is agreeable to justice, but what 
agrées with the interest of the party to which 
chance has engaged them. On the contrary, the 
more decidedly any advocate is exalted in point 
of talents above his coUeagues, the more désirable 
is it that he should no longer continue an advo- 
cate. In proportion to his pre-eminence, is the 
probability that he will be opposed to the distri- 
bution of justice. The wôrse the cause of thé 
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suitott the more pressing Is bis need of an able ^ 
advocatè to remedy bis weakness. 

PerAnmun. 

In Bngland> the émoluments of the Lord Chan* 

cellor are reekoned at - - - £S0>00D 

Thoie of the Viee*Chancellor - - • 5,000 

Tho^e of the Master of the Rolb - ^ 4,000 

Those of the Chîef Justice of the King*s Beneh » $,500 

Those of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas • 5>000 

Those of the Chief Baron of the Eichec^uer « 5,000 

Those of the Nine Puisne Ju^s - * 4,000 

New amongst the class of advocates, there are 
always to be found about balf a dozen wbose an^ 
nual émoluments average from eigbt to twelve 
thousand pounds. Of this aumber tbere ts not one 
wbo would not disdain the office of puisne judge, 
since his profits are actually two or three tim^ 
as great as theirs» To tbese advocatea of the firat; 
class may be added as many more, who would 
equally disdain thèse subordinate situations, in the 
hope every day of sueceeding to the advocate$ 
who shall suceeed to the principal situations^ 
There are two metbods of obviating thi» inconve- 
nience : the one by increasing the emolum;ents of 
the judges. (This course has been adopted upon 
many occasions» and tbey hâve been raised to their 
présent amouat, without success.) The other oon- 
sists in iowering the profits of the advocates : a 
désirable object in more respects than one, but 
which can resuit only from rendering the whole 
System of the laws more simple and intelligible* 

In the department of éducation, there is a nearly 
similar rivalry between the profession of the 
clergy and the office of professor, as between the 
profession of advocate and the office of judge, in 
the department of the laws. In proportion as he 
is what he ought to be^ in order to be usefuU a 
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clergyman is a professor of moralityf baving for 
bis pupite a larger or tmaller number of persons of 
every class, daring the whole course of their lives. 
On the otber hand, a professer (as he is calted) 
bas for bis pupils a number of sélect individuals, 
wbose cbaracter is .calculated to exercise tbe 
greateat influcfnce upon tbe gênerai mass of tbe 
people, aaid among tbeir number tbe clergy are 
geoerally to be fouad. Tbe period during wbich 
tbese individuals attend tbe kctures of tbe pro«- 
fessor, is tbe most critical period of life ; tbe only 
period during wbicb tbey are under obligation to 
pay a^ention to wbat tbey bear, or to receïve tbe 
instruction presented to them. Sucb being tbe 
relation between tbe services of tbe two classes, 
let us see wbat is tbe proportion between tbe 
amount of reward respectively allotted to eacb. 

In Ëngland, tbe émoluments of tbe clergy vary 
from 201. to 10,000/. a-year, wbile tbose of tbe 
professors in tbe cbief seats of éducation — tbe 
universities, are between tbe twentietb and tbe 
bundredtb part of tbe latter sum. In Scotland, tbe 
émoluments of tbe professors difier but little from 
wbat tbey are in Ëngland, but tbe ricbest ecclesi- 
fistical bénéfice is scarcely equal to tbe least pro- 
ductive professorsbip. It is tbus, says Adam 
Smitb, tbat ^^ in England tbe cburcb is continually 
draining tbe universities of ail tbeir best and 
ablest members ; and an old collège tutor, wbo is 
known and distinguisbed as an eminent man of 
'letters, is rarely to be found/^ wbilst in Scotland 
the case is exactly tbe reverse. It is by tbe in- 
influence of tbis circumstance tbat be explains 
bow academical éducation is so excellent in the 
Scottish universities, and, according to him, so 
defective in tbose of Ëngland. 
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Betweeli two professions which do not enter 
into compétition with each otber (for exampie, 
those of opera-dancers and clergymen) a dispro* 
portion between their émoluments is not attended 
with such palpable inconveniences ; but wben by 
any circumstance two professions are brought into 
comparison with each pther, the least advantage- 
ous loses its value by the comparison, and the 
disproportion présents to the eye of the observer 
Ihe idea of injustice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CHOICE AS TOyREWAEDS. 

In making a proper sélection of punishmeots^ 
much skill îs required : comparatively, mucb lésa 
is requisite in the proper sélection of rewards. 
Not only are the species of rewards morè limited 
in number than those of punishments, but the 
grounds of préférence are more easily discover- 
able, and there are not, as in the case of punish- 
ments, any passions which tend to mislead the 
judgment. 

The qualiiies désirable in rewards are the same 
as in the case of punishments : weshall .enumerate 
them, and then proceed to point out in what 
degree they are united in certain modes of rému- 
nération* 

A reward is best adapted to fulfil the purpose 
for which it may be designed, when it is— 

K Variable, susceptible of increase or diminu- 
tion in respect of amount, that it may be propor- 
tioned to the différent degrees of service. 

S. Eqimhle^ that equal portions may at ail timed 
operate with equal force upon ail individuals. 

3. Commensurablèj with respect to other spe- 
cies of rewards attached to other service*, 

4. Exemplary: its apparent ought not to dif- 
fer from its real valjfe. This quality is wanting 
when a large expense is incurred for the pur- 
pose of reward, without its becoming mâtter of 
notorîety, The object aimed at ôught to be to 

6 
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strîke the attention, and produce a durable im- 
pression. 

5. Economical: More ought not to be paid for a 
service than it is worth. This is the rule in every 
market. 

6. Characleristic : as far as possible analogous to 
the service. It becomes by this means the more 
exemplary. 

7. Popular. It oughtiiot to oppose established 
préjudices. In vain did the Roman emperors 
bestow honours upon the most odious informera ; 
they degra^ed the honours, but the informers were 
not the less infamous. But it is not enough that 
it does not oppose the préjudices, it is désirable 
that every reward sbould obtain the approbation 
of the public. 

8. Fructifying: calculated to excite the per* 
severance of the individual in the career of service, 
and to supply hin^ with new resources. 

In the sélection from among the variety of 
rewards, of that particular onç which most cer- 
tainly will produce any desired effect, attention 
must not only be paid to the nature of the service, 
but also to the particular disposition and character 
of the individual upon whom it is to operate.* 
In this respect, public régulations cannever attain 
the perfection of which domçstic discipline is sus- 
ceptible. No sovereign can ever in the same 
degree be acquainted with the dispositions of his 
aubjects as a father m^y be with tbose of bis chil- 
dren ; this disadvantage is however compensated 
by the largçr number of competitors. In a king- 
dom, every diversity of temjeramentj and every 

* See Traités de Législation, tom. 1. ch. ix. Des cir^ 
constances qui influent sur la sensibilité. Or, Theory of Morals 
and Législation, vol. 1, ch. vi. 
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degree of aptitude may be found united together, 
and provided the reward be proportionate to the 
service, it will be of little importance what may be 
its nature: like the magnet, which out of a hete- 
rogenous mass attracts and séparâtes the most 
hidden partides of iron, it will detect the indi- 
vidual susceptible of its attraction, Besides, the 
nature of pecuniary reward, which is adapted to 
the greater proportion of se|;vices, is such that 
every individual may couvert ît into the species 
of pleasure which he most prefers, 

To form a judgment of the merits and demerits 
of pecuniary reward, a glance at the list of désira- 
ble qualities will suffice. It will at once be seen 
which of them it possesses and of which it is 
déficient : it is variable^ pquahle^ and commensura" 
ble; it ought to be added, that it is frequently 
indispejQsably necessary ; there are many cases in 
which every other reward separated from this 
would not only be a burthen, but even a mockery, 
especially if the performance of the service has 
been attended with an expense or loss greater than 
the individual can easily support. 

On the other hand, pecuniary reward is not 
exempt from disadvantages : speaking generally 
(for there are many exceptions) it is.neither exem* 
plary^ nor characteristic, nor even popular.* When 

* ^' Au défaut de n'être pas dignes de la vertu, les récom- 
penses pécuniaires joignent celui de n*être pas assez, publiques, 
de ne pas' parler sans cesse aux yeux et aux cœurs, de dispa- 
roître aussitôt qu'elles sont accordées, et de ne laisser aucune 
trace visible qui excite Temulation en perpétuant l'honneur 
qui doit les accompagne]^** — ^Rousseau : Gouvemment dé Po- 
logne, ch. xi. The phrase in italics is one of the too common 
exaggerations in the writings of Rousseau. It is more striking 
than just. 

In his letter to the Duke of Wirtemberg upon éducation, in 

6. 
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allowed to exceed a certain amount, it tends to 
diminish the activity of tbe receiver : instead of 
adding to bis inclination to persévère in bis ser-: 
vices, it may fumish him with a temptation to 
discontinue them. The enriched nian will be apt 
to think like tbe soldier of LucuUus, who became 
timid so soon as he possessed property to préserve. 

Ibit ^b, quo vifj qui zonam perdidit^ inqait. 

HoR. Epist U. Lib. 2. 

Tbere are also cases in whicb money, instead 
of an attractive, may bave a répulsive effect ; in- 
stead of operating as a reward, may be considered 
as an insuit, at least by persons wbo possess any 
delicacy in tbeir sentiments of bonour. A certain 
degree of skill is therefore required in tbe applica- 
tion of money as a reveard : it is oftentimes désira^ 
ble tbat tbe pecuniary sbould appear only as an 
accessary to the bonorary, whicb sbould be made 
to constitute tbe principal part of tbe reward.* 

Every pecuniary reward maybe, as itwere, anni- 
bilated by its relative smallness. A man of inde- 
pendent fortune, and of a certain rank in society, 
would be considered as degraded by accepting a 
sum tbat would not dégrade a meciianic* Tbere 
is no rule for determining wbat is permitted or 
prohibited in tbis respect: custom bas establisbed* 
tbe préjudice. But tbe difficulty it présents is 

whiéh he showg that he had reflected iQuch upon the union 
of interest with duty, he says, " L'argent est un ressort dans 
la mechanique morale, mais il repousse touj(mrs la main qui le 
îdxi agir." Toujours is an exaggei;ation. 

• 
* Tel donne à pleines mains qui n'oblige personne, 
La façon de donner vaut mieux que ce qu'on donne. 

Le Menteur, Scène 1. 
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not insurmountable. By combining together 
money ànd honour, a compound is formed which 
is universally pleasing: medals, for example, 
possess this double advantage. By a little art and 
précaution, a solid peace is estaolished between 
pride and cupidity ; and tbus united, they bave both 
been ranged under the banners of merit. Pride 
proclaims aloud, — " It is not the intrinsic value of 
the métal which possesses attractions for me ; it is 
the circle of glory alone with which it is sur- 
rounded/^ Cupidity makes its calculation in si- 
lence, and accurately estimâtes the value of the 
material of the prize. 

By the Society of Arts a still higher degree of 
perfection bas been attained. A choice is com- 
monly allowed between a sum of money and a 
medal. Thus ail conditions and tastes are satis- 
fied. The mechanic or peasant pockets the money. 
The peer or gentleman ornaments bis cabinet with 
a medal. 

The apparent value of medals is in some cases 
augmented, by rendering the design upon them 
cbaracteristic of the service on accoiint of which 
they are bestowed. By the addition oiF the name 
of the individual rewarded, an exclusive certificate 
is made in bis favour. The ingenuity displayed 
in the choice of the design bas sometimes been 
extremely happy. 

A British statute gives to the person who ap- 
prehends and convicts a highwayman, amongst 
other rewards, the horse on which the offender 
was mounted when he committed the offence. 
Possibly the framer of this law may hâve taken 
the hint from the passage in Virgil, in which the 
son of iËneas promises to Nisus, in case of the 
success of the expédition he was meditating, the 
very horse and accoutrements which Turnus faad 
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been seen to use.* It is equally possible, that 
the same knowledge of human nature, wbich sug* 
gested to the Latin poet the efficacy of sueh a 
reward, suggested it at once to the English law- 
giver. Be this as it may, this provision is com- 
mendable on three several accounts. In the as- 
signment of the prize, it pitches upon an object, 
which, from the nature of the transaction, is likely 
to make a particular impression on the mînd of the 
person \ybose assistance is required ; acting in this 
respect in conformity to the rule above laid down, 
which recommends an attention to the circum- 
stances influencing the sensibUity of the person on 
whom impression is to be m^de. It also bas the 
advantage of being characteri^tic as well as exem- 
plary. The animal, when tbus transferred, be- 
çomea a voucher for the activity and prowess of 
its owner, as well as a trophy of his victory. 

An arrangement like this, simple as it is, or 
rather because it is so simple, was an extraordinary 
stretçh in British policy; in which, though there 
is generally a great mixture of good sensé, there 
reigns throughout a kind of littleness add mauvaise 
honte^ which avoids, with timid caution, every thing 
that is bold, sttiking^ and eccentric, scarce ever 
bazarding any of tbose strong and masterly touches^ 
Y^hich strike the imagination, and fiU the mind with 
the idea of the sublime. 

Examples of rewards of this nature abound in 



« 



Viffisti quo Tumûsequo^ quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus 5 îpsum illtim clypeum, cristasque rubentes 
Excipiam sorti, jam nunc tua prsmia, Nise. 

^n. ix. 269- 

Thou saw'st the courser by proud Tumus prest 

That Nisus, and his ânns and nodding crest 

And shield^ from chance exempt, shall be thy share. 

Drtden's Translation. 
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the Roman systetn of rémunération. For every 
species of merit appropriate symbolic crowns were 
provided. This branch of their administration 
preserved the ancient simplicity of Rome in its 
cradle; and the wreath of parsley long eciipsed the 
splendour of the crowns of gold. 1 was about 
to speak of their triumphs, but hère I am com^ 
pelled to stop: humanity shudders at that pride 
of conquest, which treads under its feet the van*- 
quished nations. The system of législation ougbt 
no doubt to be adapted to the encouragement of 
military ardour, but it ought not to fan it into 
sucb a flame as to make it the prédominant pas« 
sion of the people, and to prostrate everything 
before it. 

Honorary rewards are eminently exemplary : 
they are standing monuments of the service for 
which they hâve been bestowed : they also pos- 
sess the désirable property of operating as a per- 
pétuai encouragement to fresh exertions» To dis- 
grâce an honorary reward is to be a traitor to one^s 
self; he that hais once been pronounced bi:ave 
sbould perpetually merit that commendation. 

To create a reward of this nature is not very 
difficulté The symbolical language of esteem is, 
like written language, matter of convention. 
Every mode of dress, every ceremony, so soon as 
it is made a mark of pre-eminence, becomes ho- 
nourabje. A branch of laurel, aribband, a garter, 
everything possesses the value which is assigned 
to it. It is however désirable, that thèse ensigns 
should possess some emblematic character expres- 
sive of the nature of the service for which they 
are bestowed. With référence to this principle, the 
blazonry of heraldry appears rude and unmeaning^ 
The décorations of the varioUs orders of knight- 
hood, though not déficient in splendour, are highly 
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déficient in respect of character : they strike tbe 
eye, but they convey no instruction to tbe mind* 
A ribband appears more like tbe finery of a woman 
tban the distinctive décoration of a hero. 

Honorary tities bave frequentiy derived a part 
of their giory from being characteristic« Tbe 
place whicb bas beén tbe tbeatre of bis exploits 
bas often furnisbed a title for a victorious gênerai» 
well calculated to perpetuate tbe memory of bis 
services and bis glory. At a very early period of 
tbeir bistory, tbe Romans employed tbis expé- 
dient in addition to tbe otber rewards wbicb they 
conferred upo|n tbe gênerai wbo completed a con- 
quèst. Hence tbe surnames of Afrieanusi Nu' 
midicuSf AsiaticuSj GermanietiSj^nà sb many others. 
Tbis custom bas frequentiy been imitated. Cathe- 
rine II. revived it in favour of the Romanoffs and 
Orloffs. Mabon» twice in tbe eigbteentb céntury, 
furnisbed tities to its conquerors. Tbe mansion 
of Blenbeim unités to tbe éclat of tbe name a 
more substantial proof of national gratitude.* 

Tbe Romans occasionatly )applied tbe same 
mode of reward to services of a différent descrip^ 
tion. Tbe Appian way perpetually recalled, to 
tbe memory of those wbo joi»!med on it, tbe libe-* 
rality of Appius.f 

* When after a great naval victory, as an acknowledgirâiit 
of his services^ tbe freedom of the City of London was pre- 
sented to Admirai Keppel^ in a box of heart of oak of curious 
workmanship^and enriched witb gold, tbe présent was charaçteriS'- 
<ie and popuZar 5 allusion being evidentlymadetotbe song> wbi6b« 
wboever may bave been tbe Tyrtœus^ bas doubtiess had> at 
time8> no inconsiderable sbare in rousing British courage. , 

t One of tbe noblest charitable institutions in London> Gujf$ 
Hospital, bears tbe name of its founder. It is true> it is not 
tlone witb tbe intention of conferring a reward^ but tbere are 
•few wbo, of late years, bave travelled in Great Britaioj^wbo 
hâve not spoken in praise of Mac AdanCt sustem of ooni|ti;ik5:|liBg 
Toads. 
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^ The career of législation may ako furninfa soine 
instance» of honours wbich possess this character 
of analogy* In the Digest of the Sardinian Laws, 
very praiseworthy care was taken to inform the 
people to which of their sovereigns they were in- 
debted for each particular law. It is an example 
woFthy of imitation. It may hâve been intended 
as a mark of respect, as well for convenience of 
référence, that it bas been customary to designate, 
by the title of The Grenville Ad, the admirable 
law which this représentative of the people pro- 
cured to be enacted for the impartial décision of 
questions relative to contested élections. 

IJad the statue of this le'gislator been placed in 
the House of Gommons, from which he banished 
a scandalous disorder, it woUld both bave been a 
nioniirment of gratitude, and a noble tesson. It 
might bave for its companion a statue of bis noble 
rival, the Aûthor of Ëconomical Reform ; it is thus 
that the impartial judgmentof posterity, forgetting 
the difiBerences which separated them, deligbts to 
recollect the excellences which assimilated them 
to each other. It is thùs that it bas placed, side 
bv side each other, Eschines and Demosthenes. 
The more mea become enlightened, the more 
clearly will they perceive the necessity, at least, 
of dividing honour between those who cause 
nations to flourish by means pf good laws, and 
those who défend them by their valour. 

Among the most obvions and efficacious means 
of conferring honorary rewards, are pictures, busts, 
statues, and other imitative représentations of the 
person meant to be rewarded. Thèse spread bis 
lame to posterity, and, in conjunction with the 
history of the service, handdownthe idea of the 
person by whom it was rendered. They are 
natur^Uy accompanied with inscriptions expia- 
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natOFy of the cause for which the bcmour was 
decreed, When the art of writing bas become 
common, thèse inscriptions will freqqently give 
disgust, by the length or extravagance of tbe elo-» 
gium : and it will then become aa object of good 
taste to s£iy as much in as few words as possible- 
Perhaps the happiest spécimen^ of the kind that 
were, or ever will be produced, are the two inscrip^ 
tions placed under the statues of Louis XIV. and 
Voltaire : the one erected by the town of Mont- 
pellier, the latter. by a society of nien of letters, 
of whom Frédéric III. king of Frussia was onci 
A Louis XIV. après sa mort. A Voltaire pendant 
sa vie: to the king, though no longer the objeçt of 
hope and fear : to thfe poet and philosopher, though 
still the butt of envy. The business on occasions 
}ike thèse is not to înform but to remind : bistory 
and the art of printing does the rest. 

The greater number of the rewards of which 
we bave spoken above, are occasional^ that is, ap- 
pHed to a particular action. There are others 
which are more pertnanent in tbeir character, such 
as the Hospitals of Chelsea and Greenwich, in 
Ëngland, and L^ hôtel des Invalides at Paris. 

Doubts hâve often been entertained of the utility 
of thèse establishments. Rewards, it bas been 
aaid, might be extended to a much g^eater number 
of individuals, if the annual amount of the expenses 
of thèse places were distributed in the shape 6f 
pensions, and that the individuals would thus be 
rendered much happier; since men who hâve 
passed tbeir days of activity, united in a place 
where they are no longer subject to the cares and 
labours of life, are exposed to the most ceaseless 
listlessne^. I shall not dispute the truth of thèse 
observations,. but on the otber hand shall examine 
the effect of thèse establishment upon the mînds 
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of soldiers and çailors. Their imaginations are 
flattered by the magnificence of thèse r^reats ; it 
is a brilliant prospect opened to them ail ; an asy- 
lum is provided for those who, baving quitted their 
country and their familles in their youth, bave fre- 
quently in their dafys of décrépitude and âge no 
other home in the world. Those wbo are muti- 
lated or disfigured wîth wounds, are consoled by 
the renown which awaits them in the hospital, 
where every thing reminds them of their exploits. 
It may also be for'the benefit of the service more 
prudent tbus to unité than to disperse them. It is 
a luxury, but it is rational, exemplary, and pos- 
sesses a character of justice and magnificence. 

Thèse establishments being necessàrily limited 
in respect to the numiber which can be admitted 
into th^m, may be considered upon the footing of 
extraprdinary rewards, applicable to distinguished 
services. They would thus constitute.a species of 
tiobility for the soldiers and sailors. They would 
acquire an additional degree of splendour were 
theit walls adomed by the trophies taken in war, 
which would there appearmuch moreappropriately 
placed than when deposited in the temples of peace. 
The décorations of the chapel of V hôtel des Inva^ 
lides are admirable. Tbe flags suspended in the 
cathedral of St. Paul only awaken thougbts at 
variance with those of religions worship ; removed 
to Chelsea or Greenwich, they would be connected 
with natural associations, and would furnish a text 
to the coilimentaries of those who acquired them 
by their valour. 

It is not often that every désirable quality is seen 
to be united in one and the same reward ; this 
union however frequently takes place in an almost 
imperceptible manner. 
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An instance of a reward particularly well adapted 
tothe nature of the service, is that of themonopoly 
wbich it is almost universally the custom to create 
în favour of inventors, From the very nature of 
the thing, it adapts itself with the utmost nicety to 
'tbose rules of proportion to which it is most diffi- 
cuit for reward artificlâlly instituted by the legis- 
lator to conform, It adapts itself with the utmost 
jiicety to the value of the service. If confined, as 
it ought to be, to the précise point in whîch the 
originality of the invention consists, it is conferred 
with the least possible waste of expense, It causes 
a service to be rendered, which without it a man 
would not bave a motive for rendering ; and that 
only by forbidding others from doing that which 
were it not for that service it would not hâve been 
possible for them to hâve done. Even with regard 
to such inventions, for such there will be, where 
ôthers, besides him who possesses hîmself of the 
reward, bave scent of the invention, it is still of 
use, by stimulating ail parties, and setting them to 
strive which shall first bring bis discovery to bear. 
With ail this it unités evety property which can be 
wished for in a reward. ït is variable, equable, 
commensurable, characteristic, exemplary, frugal, 
promotive of persévérance, subservient to com- 
pensation, popular, and revocable. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

PROCEDURE AS TO HEWARDS. 

The province of reward is the last aslyumof ar« 
bitrary power. In the éarly stages of society, pu- 
nisbments, pardons, and rewards were equally 
lavished witbout measure and without necessity. 
The infliction of punishment has already in mea- 
sure been subject to régulation ; at some future time 
rules will be laid down for the granting of pardons, 
and last of ail for the bestowment of rewards. If 
punishment ought not to be inflicted without for- 
mai proof of the commission of crime^ neither 
ought rèward to be conferred without equally for- 
mal proof of désert. 

It may be allowed that in point of importance, 
the différence between the two cases is great : 
that punishment inflicted without trial excites 
universal alarm, whilst reward conferred without 
désert excites no such feelings ; but thèse considé- 
rations only prove that the advantage of forma! 
procédure in the distribution of reward is limited 
to the prévention of prodigality, and of the other 
abuses by which the value of reward isdiminished. 

At Rome, if certain travellers may be believed, 
it is the custom when a saint is about to be ca- 
nonized, to allow an advocate, who in familiar 
language is called the advocate ofthêdevil, to ptead 
against his admission. If this advocate had always 
been faithful to his client, the calendar might not 
hâve been so full as at présent.* Be this as it may, 

♦ '^ Pope Urban VIII. havîng suffered some ill treatment 
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the idea itself is excellent, and might advantageously 
be borrowed by politics from religion. Ultalico 
valor non è ancor morto : there are yet some lessons 
to be learned in the capital of the world. 

It is reported of Peter the Great, that when he 
condescended to pass through every gradation of 
military, rank from the lowest to the highest in his 
empire, he took no step wîthout producjng regu- 
lar, certificates of his qualifications. We may be 
allowed to suppose, that even with inferior recom- 
mendations to those produced by this great prince 
he would hâve succeeded. There was no advocate 
for the devil to contest the point, and even had 
there been one, his fidelity would hâve been doubt- 
ful : but had the qualifications of the Czar been as 
imperfect as, accordîng to the histôry, they were 
complète, his submitting to produce them would 
hâve ofFered a noble lesson. 

In England, when à dormant peerage is claimed 
by any individual, the Attorney-general is consti- 
tuted the advocate for the devil, and charged to 
examine in to and produce every thing wbich can 
invalidate his title. Wherefore is he not thus em- 
ployed when it is proposed to create new peers ? 
Why should he not be allowed to urge evéry thing 
which can be said against the measure ? Is it feared 
thât he would be too often successful ?♦ ' 

from a eertaln noble Rotnan famlly, saîd to his frîends, Qu^sta 
genteèmolto kigrcta, lo ho beatijicatouno de loroparerUi, che non 
lo meritava, "—Jortin's Miscellames. 

♦ If the ' peers are interested in not suffering the value of 
their office to be lessened by sharing it with unintitled persons^ 
the public hâve a more important interest in preventing pro- 
fusion, with respect to this modification of the matter of re- 
ward— in preventing tiie bestowment of a portion of the 
sovereîgpi power upon persons who hâve not purchased such a 
trust by any service. But if merit is not to be regardeci^ and 
there are pc^tical reasons for pi*esernng this prérogative un- 
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In the distribution of rewards, were it always 
necessaiy publicly to assign the reason for their 
bestowment, a restraint would be imposed upon 
princes and their ministers, to which they are 
unwilling to submit. There formerly existed in 
Sweden a custom or positive law, ofaHging the king 
to insert in the patent conferring a pension or title, 
the reason for the grant. In 1774 this custom 
was abolished by an express law inserted in the 
Gazette of that court, declaringthat theindividuals 
faonoured by the bounty of the king, should becon- 
sidered as indebted to his favour alone. Did this 
monarch think that he stood in need of services 
which he would not dare publicly to acknow- 
ledge ?♦ 

In England, the remuneratory branch of arbi- 

controuled, the subject assumes another aspect^ and ils exa- 
miiiàtioa hère would be out of place. 

* Extract from the Courier of the Lower Rhinfe, 5th March 
1774. — ''Stockholm, llth February. — It was formerly tho 
custom when the king elevated any one to the rank of nobility^ 
or conferred on him the title of baron, to insert in the dipbma 
the circumstancea by \^hich he had merited this distinction* 
But upon a late occasicm, when his majesty ennobled M. de 
Geer, chamberlaûi of the court, he requested that the kind-t 
ness and good pleasure of the king might be inserted in his di- 
ploma as the only reason for his élévation. His majesty not 
ônly compUed, but directed that the Chancery should thence- 
forward follow this rule, as was anciently the prâetice undsr 
the soyereigns of the Family of Vasa>till the reign of Christiua." 

I hâve not seen any of thèse ancient diplomas of Swedish 
nobility^i and I know not whether the facts they exhibited as 
the reasons operating upon the Sovereign were spécifie and 
detaîled 5 but whatever was the nature of this certificate, it 
served as a token of respect to public opinion, and a means of 
preserving undiminished the value of titles of nobility. This 
usurpation was scarcely noticed amidst the great révolution 
which the king had just accomplished. In the career of arbi- 
trary power, there are open conquests and clandestine acquisi- 
tions. 
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trary power bas bégun to be pruned. Except îh 
particular cases, tbe king is not allowed to grant a 
pension exceeding 300/. per annum, without the 
consent of parliament. Since the passîng of tbe 
act containing ^tbis restriction, tbe candidates for 
pensions bave been but few. 

Wben M. Necker undertook the administration 
of the finances in France, the total of the acknow- 
ledged pensions, without reckoning the secret gra- 
tuities, which were very considérable, aèiounted 
to 27 millions of livres. In England^here the 
national wealth was not less than inTrance, the 
pensions did not amount to the tenth part of this 
sum. It is thus that the différence between a li- 
mited and an absolute monarchy may be exhibited» 
even in figures. 

In Ireland, the king upon bis sole authority, in 
1783, created an order of knighthood ; thus pro-: 
fiting by what remained of the fragments of arbitrary 
power. No blâme was imputed to him for esta- 
blishing this tax upon honour : had be levied a tax 
upon property the nation might not bave been so 
tractable. Those who hoped to share in the new 
treasure werecareful nottoraiseanoutcry againstits 
establishment ; those at whose expense this treasure 
was established, did not understand this pièce of 
finesse; they opened their eyes widely, but çomr 
prebended nothing. The measure could not hâve 
been better justified by circumstances, Every day 
thecrown found itself stripped of some prérogative, 
justly or unjùstly the subject of envy. It was 
therefore high time to avail itself of the small num- 
ber of those, in the exercise of which it was stili 
tolerated. Becolne independent of Great Britain, 
the honour of the Irish nation seemed to rëquire 
a décoration of thi$ kind. Tor what is a kingdom 
without an order of knighthood ? 
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To enter into the considération of tbe détails re- 
quisite for the establishment of a System of remu- 
neratory procédure, cornes not within the présent 
part of our design : a very slight sketch of the lead- 
ing principles on which it might be grounded, is 
the utmost that can hère be given. The gênerai 
idea would of course be taken from the system es- 
tablisbed in pénal and civil cases. Between thèse 
Systems, the most striking différence would, how- 
ever, arise from tHeinterestand wishes of the agent 
Tvhose act might be the subject of investigation, 
with respect to the publicity of the act. In the 
one case the conséquences of such his act, in case 
it were proved, being pernicious to him, ail his 
endeavour would be to keep it concealed : in the 
other, thesè conséquences being bénéficiai, his en- 
deavour wQuld be to place it in the most conspi- 
cuous light imaginable. In the first case, his en- 
deavours would be to delay the process and, if pos- 
sible, make it void: in the latter, to expedite itand 
keep it valid. 

The most striking point of co-incidence is tbe 
occasion jhere is in both cases for two parties. In 
the civil branch, there can hardly be a deficiency 
in this respect ; there being commonly two indivi- 
duals whose interests are opposite, and known and 
felt to be so. But in the pénal branch, in one very 
large division of it, there is naturally no such 
opposition ; I mean in that which concerns of- 
fences against the public only : hère, therefore, the 
law has been obliged to create such an opposition, 
and has accordingly created itby the esftablish ment 
of a public prosecutor. In the remuneratory branch 
of procédure, there is a similar absence of natural 
opposition, and accordingly the grand desideratum 
îs the appointment of an officer whose business it 
should be to contest on the part of the public, the. 
title to whatever reward is proposed tobe granted in 
. ^ 7 
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this way. He might be entitled, for shortness, by 
some such name as that of Contestor-general. 
Without a Prosecutor-general, in the large and 
important division of cases above mentioned, tbere 
would not, unless by accident-^I mean, when an 
individual is engaged in the task of prosecution 
by public spirit, or what is much more natural, 
by private pique — be any suit instituted, any 
punishment inflicted. For want of a Contestor- 
general there is not, unless by a similar accident^* 
any check given to the injustice of unmerited 
rémunération. 

Upon the whole then, the pénal and civil 
branches of procédure, but particularly the pénal, 
may in ail cases serve either as the models, or if 
the term may be admitted, as the antMnodels of 
the remuneratory branch of procédure. 

* I say by accident : for as în the case of ofiences against thé 
public merely, accident will ^ometimes raise up a private pro- 
secutor in the person of a chance individual^ so in matters of 
remunerative procédure, will accident sometimes ruise up a 
contestor in the person of some member of the body by whose 
appointaient the reward is bestowed. This suppdiçs that the 
reward is to be in the appointaient of a body ; so that if it be 
at the appointaient of a single per$on, the chance of contesta-, 
tion is sdtogether wanting. This chance will pf course be the; 
greater, the moré numerous that body: but if the body be very 
small, especially if it be compoeed without any tnixture of dif- 
férent interests and partiàlities, and its délibérations held in 
secret, it will amount to nothing. If the business be confined 
to three, or four, or half a dozen who are intimately connectedi 
the bargain is soon made : '' you serve my friend, I serve 
yours.'* £ven be the assembly ever so numerous, the chance 
of contestation is but a precarious one. The task is at any 
rate an invidious task : he must be a man of more than com- 
mon public spirit, added to more than common courage, who 
unprompted by party jealousy and uncompelled by office, wiU 
undertàkeit : nor hâve instances been wanting when the mos^ 
numerous and discordant assemblies hâve concurred unani- 
mously in the vote of rewards, which the majority hâve beeii 
known individually to disapprove. . . -^ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

REWARDS TO INFORMERS. 

The exécution of a lavv cannot be enforced, 
unless the violation of it be denounced ; the 
assistance of the informer is, therefore, altogetbef 
as necessary and as meritorious as that of thô 
judge. 

We hâve already had occasion to retnark, that 
with respect to public offences, where no one 
individual more than another is interested in tbeir 
prosecutiôn, it has been found necessary to create 
a sort of niagîstrate, an accuser-genefal, to carry 
on such prosecutions in virtue of his office; but 
it is indispensably necessary that offenceâ shoulrf 
be denounced to him béfore he can begin to act. * 

In a vï^ell-ordered community, it would be the 
duty of every individual possessing évidence of 
the commission of a crime, to denounce the cri- 
minaj to the tribunals, and such individual v^ould 
be disposed so to do. In most çountries, however, 
men in gênerai are désirons of withdrawîng from 
the performance of this duty. Some refuse ta 
perform it ftom mistaken notions 6f pity towards- 
the delinquent ; others because ihey'disapprovè ôf 
«orne part of the law ; others from the ffear of 
making enemîes ; many from indolence ; almost alf 
from a disidclination to submit to that' loss whîch* 
tn>uld arise from the interruption of their ordinary 
occupations. 

In thèse çountries, therefore, it has been foUnd 
necessary to oflTer pecunîary rewards ta informers.* 

So far as my knowledge extemds, governments* 
7. 
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hâve never been advised to discontinue this 
tice. It is supported by authority, but it is 
condemned by public opinion : mercenary infor- 
mations are co;isidered disgràcefuU salaried in- 
formers, odious. From hence it results, that the 
reward oflFered by the law does not possess ail its 
nominal value ; the disgrâce attached to the sa:- 
vice is a drawback upon its amount. The indi- 
vidual is rewarded by the state, and punished by 
the moral sanction. 

. Let us examine the usual objections made 
against mercenary informations. 

U It i$ odiausy it is said, to profit hy the evil we 
hâve caused to others. 

This objection is founded upon a feeling of im- 
proper commisération for the offender ; since pity 
towards the guilty is cruelty towards the innocent. 
The reward paid to the informer has for its object, 
the service he bas performed ; in this respect he is 
upon a level with the judge vi^ho is paid for passing 
sentence. The informer is a servant of the govern- 
ment, employed in opposing the internai enemies 
of the State, as the soldier is a servant employed in 
opposing its external foes. 

S. It introduces into society a System of espionage. 

To the word espionage a stigma is attached: let 
us substitute the word inspection^ which is uncon- 
nected with the same préjudices. If this inspec- 
tion consist in the maintenance of an oppressive 
System of police, which subjects innocent actions 
to punishment, which condemns secretly and arbi- 
trarily, it is natural that such a System and its 
agents should become odious. But if this inspec- 
tion consist in the maintenance of a System of 
police, for the préservation of the public tranquil- 
lity, and the exécution of good laws, ail its inspec- 
tprs, and ail its guardians, act a useful and salu- 
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tary part; it is the vicîous only who will hâve 
reason to complain ; it will be formidable to them 
alone. 

3. Pecuniary rewards may induce f aise witnesses 
to conspire againsi the innocent. 

If we suppose a public and well-organised Sys- 
tem of procédure, in which the innocent are not 
deprived of any means of defence, the danger 
resulting from conspiracy will appear but small. 
Besides the prodigious difficulty of inventing a 
cohérent taie capable of enduring a rigorous exa- 
mi nation, there is no comparison between the 
reward offered by the law, and the risk to 
which false witnesses are exposed. Mercenary 
witnesses also are exactly those who excite the 
greatest distrust in the mind of a judge, and if 
they are the only witnesses, a suspicion of con- 
spiracy instantly présents itself, and becomes a 
protection to the accused. 

Thèse objections are urged in justification of the 
préjudice, which exists ; but the préjudice itself 
lias been produced by other causes, and those 
causes are specious. The first, with respect to 
the educated classes of society, is a préjudice 
drawn from history, especially from that of the 
Roman emperors. The word informer at once 
recals to the mind those détestable miscreants, the 
horror of ail âges, whom éven the pencil of Tacitus 
has failed to cover with ail the ignominy they 
deserve : but theâe informers were not the execu- 
tors of the law: they were the executors of the 
Personal and lawless vengeance of the sovereign. 

The second and most eeneral cause of this pré- 
judice is founded upon the employment giyen to 
informers by religious intolérance. In the âges of 
ignorance and bigotry, barbarous laws having been 
enacted against those who did not profess the do- 
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minant religion, înformers were then considered as 
zealous and orthodox believers ; but in proportion 
to the increase of knowledge, the manners of men 
hâve been softened, and thèse laws haVing become 
odious, the informers, without whose services they 
would hâve fallen into disuse, partook of the hatred 
which the laws themselves inspired. It was an 
injustice in respect to them, but a salutary effect 
resulted from it, to the classes exposed to op- 
pression. 

Thèse cases. oftyranny excepted, the préjudice 
which condemns mercenary informers is an evil; 
It is a consequenceof the inattention of the public 
to their true interests, and of the gênerai ignorance 
in matters of législation, Instead of acting in con- 
sonance with the dictâtes of the prijiciple of utility, 
people iii général hâve blindly abandoned them- 
çelv^s to the guidance of çympathy and antipçitby : 
of sympathy in favour of those who injure ; of an- 
tipathy to those who render them essential service.. 
If an informer deserves to be hated, a judge de- 
serves to beabhorred. 

, This préjudice also partly springs from a confu^ 
sion of ideas : no distinction is made between the 
judicial and the priyate informer, between the man 
who denounces a crime in a court of justice, and he 
who. secretly insinuâtes accusations agajnst fais 
enemies ; between the man who affords to the ac- 
cused an opportunity of defending himself, and he 
who imposes the condition of silence with respect 
to his perfidious reports. Clandestine accusations 
are justly considered as the bane of society ; they 
destroy confidence, and produce irrémédiable evils ; 
but they hâve nothing in common with judicial 
accusations. 

It is extremely difficult to eradicate préjudices 
so deeply rooted and natural. From necessity, the 
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practice of paying public informers continues to be 
in use ; but the character of an informer is still re- 
gardée! as disgraceful, and by some* strange fatality 
the judges make no efforts to enlighten the public 
mind on this subject, and to protect this usefui and 
even nece^sary class of men from the rigour of 
public opinion ; they ought not to suffer the élo- 
quence of the bar to insùlt before their faces thèse 
necessary assistants in the administration of justice» 
The conduct of the Ënglish law towards informera 
ftirnishes a curions but déplorable instance of hu- 
man frailty. It employs them, oftentimes deceives 
them, and always holds tbem up to contempt. 
> It is time for lawgivers at least, to wean them- 
selves from thèse school-boy préjudices, ^bich 
can consist only with a gross inattention to the in* 
terests of the public, joined to a gross ignorance of 
the princi pies of human nature. They should 
settle with themselves once for ail what it is they 
would hâve : they should strike, somehow or other, 
a balance between the benefit expected from the 
effects of a law, and the inconveniences, or sup- 
posed inconveniences, inséparable from its exécu- 
tion. If the inconveniences preponderate, let there 
be an end of the law ; if the benefits, let there be 
an end of ail obstacles which an aversion to the 
noressary instruments on which its efficacy dé- 
pends would oppose to its exécution; 
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CHAP. XIV, 



REWARDS TO ACCOMPLICES. 

Among informers, criminals who denounce their 
accomplices hâve been distinguished from others, 
and the offer of pardon or rewards to induce them 
thus to act, bas been oondemned as altogether im- 
propen It must be acknowledged that, so long as 
tbere is any" other means of obtaining the con- 
viction of a criminal, vi'ithout thus rewarding aa 
accomplice, this method is bad; the impunity 
necessarily accompanying it is an evil. But if 
there be no other means, this method is good ; since 
the impunity of a single criminal is à less evil thaa 
the impunity of many. 

In relation, however, to weighty :and serious 
crimes, no such rewards can with propriety be ap- 
pointed by a gênerai law. A gênerai law oflFering 
pardon and reward to the criminal who informed 
against his accomplices, would be an invitation to 
the commission of ail sorts of crimes. It would be 
as though the legislator had said, '^ Among a mul- 
titude of criminals, the most wickedshall notonly 
be' unpunished but rewarded/^ A man shall lay 
plans for the commission of a crime, shall engage 
accompliceâ with the intention of betraying them ; 
to the natural profits of the crime, such a law 
would add the reward bestowed upon him as an 
informer. It is what bas often happened under 
Ënglish law. It is one of the fruits of the maxim 
which prohibits the examination of suspected per- 
sons, respecting facts which may tend tocriminate 
themselves. It is, however, criminals who can 
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ulwayt furnisb, and who often can aUme furnisb, the 
light necessary for the guidance of. Justice. But 
the examination of suspected persoDs being forbid- 
den as a means of obtaining intelligence, tbere re- 
mains only the metbod of reward. 

But when the reward, instead of being bestowed 
in virtue of a gênerai law, is left to the discrétion 
of the judge, aiid offered only when necessary, this 
inconvenience does not exist. Advantageouscrimes 
can no longer be committed with security. Re- 
course being had to this costly œethod only when 
ail other methods fail, there will always be a longer 
or sborter interval, during which every criminal 
will feel bimself exposed to the punisbment de- 
nounced against bis crimes. The emplo^yment of 
reward in this manner baving become usual, will 
exercise upon the security of criminals the effeet 
of a gênerai law : it might even be prescribed by 
such a law. This metbod would then possess ail 
the advantages of an unconditional law without its 
inconveniences. 

Beccaria bas condemned, without exception, 
every reward offered to accomplices. As the foun- 
dation of bis opinion, be pi^oduces only a confused 
sentiment of disapprobation attacbed to the words 
" trectson ^tïd faithlessness.^^ 

Voluntary conventions among men are generally 
useful to Society. It would be in most cases pro- 
ductive of evil were tbey not considered bind- 
ing. Infamy bas therefore become constantly at« 
tached to the terms treason apd faithlessness. Thé 
acts, however, to which thèse terms are applied* are 
only pernicious in as far as the contracts of which 
tbey are violations are at least innocent. To render 
the security of society (which crimes, were tbey to 
remain unpunished, would destroy) subordinate to 
the accoTnplisbment of ail manner of engagements. 
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would be to render. tbe end subordinate to' the 
means. What would become of society, were it 
once estabiisbed as a principle, tbat the commis'- 
sion of a crime became a daty if once it bad been 
promised ? That promises ought to be performed^ 
is a maxim whicb without a limitation, excepting 
tbose the performance of which would be pernici'- 
ous to society, ought to bave place neither in laws 
nor in morals t it is doubtful wbich would be most 
injurions ; the non-performance of every promise, 
or the performance of ali. Far from beinga greater 
evil than that to which it is opposed, it would be 
difficuh to sbew that the non-performance of cri* 
minai engagements is productive ofanyevil. From 
the performance of such an engagement, an un-^ 
favourable judgment dnly can be formed of the 
character of the party : how can a similar judgment 
be formed from its violation ?— Bccause he bas 
repeated of having committed, or been willing to 
commit, an action injurious to society, and which he 
knew to be so, does it follow that he will fail to 
perform actions which he knows to be innocent and 
useful? 

From the violation of engagements amongcrimi* 
nais, what evil can be apprehended ?^— that unani- 
mity shall be wanting among them ? — tbat their 
enterprizes shall be unsuccessful ?— 'that their asso- 
ciations shall be dissolved ? It is proverbially said 
^' there is honour among theives/* The honour 
which céments their conspiracies is the pest of 
society. Why should we not seek to inspire them 
with the highest degree of distrust towards eaCh 
otber ? Why should we not arm them against each 
other, and make them fear lest they should find an 
informer in every accomplice ? Wherefore should 
we not seek to fill them with a désire to inform 
against and mutually to destroy each other ? So that 
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eacb one uneasy and trembling in tbe midst of his 
fellôws, should fear bîs companions as mucb as bis 
judges, nor be able to bope for security but in tbe 
rénunciation of bis crimes. This is exactly wbat 
tbe considération of tbe public welfare would lead 
us to wisb ; and if we are to be tumed aside from 
tbe care of this object by regard to tbe fidelity of 
tbieves and murderers-to tbeir engagements, for a 
still stronger reason, from bumanity, ougbt we to 
abstain from punishing tbeir crimes. 
( Beccaria, upon just ground, ccmdemns tbe sore^ 
rei^is and judges, who after baving enticed an 
offender to become an informer, afterwards violate 
tbeir promise and render it illusory. In tbis case 
we need notfear to give vent to tbe feelîngs of bor- 
ror and indignation wbicb so miscbievous a pro-^ 
ceeding inspires. It is miscbievous în tbe bigbest 
possible degree. It destroys ail future confidence 
in similar offers, and renders powerless tbis most 
necessary instrument. It céments, instead of weak-» 
ening, tbe union of cri minais among tbemselves; 
and causes governraent iteelf to appear as tbeguar^ 
dian of tbeir society, by adding mockery to tbe 
rîgour of tbe law, by punisbing tbe individual wbo 
bas confided in its promises. 

But, says. Beccaria, ** Society authorizes treasoUj 
detested even hy criminah among tkemselvesJ^ We 
bave alréady seen wbat is to be understood by this 
treasoiî. It is natural to criminals to detest it — it 
is tbeir ruin : it ougbt to be approved by bonest 
men — it îs tbeir safeguard. // will mtroduce crtmeê 
of cowardice and baseness. No, it willintroduce 
acts of prudence, of pénitence, and of public util- 
ily ; it will operate as an antidote to ail crimes. 
Thèse pretended crimes of cowardice are more m-*' 
jurious to a nation than the crimes of courage. Tbe 
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truth îs exactly the reverse : wbich produce most 
alarm in Society, privately stealing and swindling 
on the one side, or higbway robbery and murder 
on the otber ? The tribunal which employa ihu er- 
pedientj discovers its vncertainty. It discovers that 
it can know notbîng witbout baving learnt it. By 
what means can a judge attain to certainty witbout 
witnesses ? In what country is it customary for 
criminals to make the judges the confidants of their 
misdeeds and their plans? The law exhibits its 
feebleness in imploring the assistance even of him who 
has broken it. The law seeks the offender who Aies 
from it: if the means employed for bis dîscovery 
are effectuai, it only exbibits its wisdom. 

But ifrewards are to bebestowed upon criminals^ 
who denounce their accomplices, Beccaria desires 
that it may be in virtue of '^ a gênerai law, wbich 
sbould promise impunity to every accomplice who 
discovers a crime, rather than by a particular de-^ 
claration in each particulair case,^* The reason be 
assigns is, that '^ such a law would prevent the 
combination of malefactors, by inspiring each of 
them with the fear of exposing bimself alone to 
danger, and that it would not serve to give that 
boîdness to the wicked who see thatthere aresome 
cases in wbich their services are required/^ But 
we bave already observed that the particular décla- 
ration equally serves to prevent tbis combination, 
and that it is the gênerai law wbich tends to give 
boîdness to the wicked, and even créâtes the belief 
that justice cannot be executed witbout them. 

" A law of tbis nature,^' adds Beccaria, " ought 
to join to impunity the banishment of the infor- 
mer." A condition of tbis nature could only serve 
to render the law ioefficacious in a variety of cases, 
and also contains a contradiction in term3. A law 
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joiniDg baDisbment to impunity ! Is not banish- 
ment a punishment ?* 

* To the édition of Beccaria published at Paris in 1797> are 
added some notes by Diderot^ unfortuoately they are short and 
few. I translate those which relate to the présent chapter. 

*' The errors of courts of justice and the feebleness of the 
law^ even when crimes are known to hâve been committed> are 
nqiatters of public notorîety. It îs in vain to endeavour to con- 
ceal them^ there is nothing therefore to counterbalance the 
advantage of disseminating distrust among malefactors^ and 
rendering them suspected and formidable to one another^ and 
the causing them without ceasing to dread in their accomplices 
so inany accusers. This can only tend to make the wicked 
cowards^ and every thing which renders them less daring is 
useful." 

** The deUcacy of the author exhibits a noble and gênerons 
heart : but human morality, of which laws form the basis, is 
directed to the main(tenance of public order, and cannot admit 
among the number pi its virtues the fidelity of malefiictors 
among themselves^ thatthey maydisturb thatorder^ and violate 
the laws'with greater security. In open war, deserters are re- 
ceived, with greater reason ought they to be received in a war 
carried on amidst silence and darkness^ and whose opérations 
eonsist of snares and treachery.*' 
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CHAPTER XV. 

COMPETITION AS TO REGARDS. 

' ' . . . 

When a portion of the matter of reward i» 
àllotted for the purchase of services, ought* thé 
libèrty of compétition to be admitted ? In any and 
what cases ? What is the gênerai rule, and wbai 
are the exceptions ? In the case of what specie» 
of service ? For what species of réwafd ? 

If popular opinion is to détermine, the questjori 
concerning the gênerai rule is already answered^ 
In ail cases in which no particular reason can be 
given to the contrary, the liberty of competitioff 
ought to be admitted upon the largçst scale. Yet 
to this decisioh of the public, thé practice of na- 
tions, that is of those who bear the sway in nations^ 
is by no means uniformly conformable ; there are 
privilèges and there are exclusions : pursuits open 
to one set, closed to another set of men : ail go- 
vernments hâve been more or less infected with 
that intermeddiing disposition, which believes it 
can give perfection to particular species of service, 
by appropriating its exercise exclusively to particu- 
lar individuals. 

That there may be cases fit tobe excepted outof 
the above gênerai rule, is allowed ; but before we 
corne to the considération of the exceptions, let us 
see how the matter stands upon principle — whether 
the people are most right or their rulers. 

And in the first place, by way of illustration, let 
us stop a moment to examine the connexion there 
is upon this occasion between reward and punish- 
ment. Let us suppose, appréhensions are enter- 
tained of the prevalence of murder and incen-- 
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diarism. Againsta particular person the suspicions 
are stronger tban against any one else. There îs 
as yet no law against either of those ofienoes^ The 
sovereign^ intending to do bis utmost to guaîd 
the State against those calamities, sends for the sus* 
pected person^ and probibits bim from cotnmitting 
any such crimes^ under suoh penaltiesas he thinks 
proper : for the suspected person, observe, and. for 
bim only; there beingasyet no gênerai làw pro-» 
hibiting such enormitie», and everybody else being 
left at perfect liberty. If it were possible that dny 
such incident could hâve happened within time of 
history,sbould notwe pronouaœ at once,tbateithef 
the nation could not yet haveemerged from astate 
of the profoundest barbarism, or else that the 
sovereign so acting could not bave been in bis right 
mind ? Such however is the exact counterpart of 
the policy of him, who wanting a service to be 
performed of such a nature as that, for aught he can 
he certain, there ^re several compétent to perforai 
it, some better thanothers, and each man according 
to the motives that are given him better tban himself, 
commits. the business to one in exclusion of the rest* 

If pénal Jawsmust be applicable to ali, that there 
may be.a chance of preventing ail offences^ the 
offer of rewardougbt to be gênerai, that there may 
be a chance of obtaining ail services, and of obtain- 
ing the best. 

If we eiiquire in détail for the reasons why com- 
pétition for reward, and for everything else which 
can be bestowed in the way of produçing service^ 
should be as open and as fcee as possible, the 
question may beconsidered in two points ofview 2 
firsts as it concerns the intereste of those for whose 
sake. the. service wanted is to be perforined>i 
secondly, as it concerns tbe interesls of those by 
whom the service might corne to be performed. 
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With regard to the former set of interests; it 
has already been observed,* as a reasoD for tbeem* 
ployment of reward, as a fitter instrumeDt than pu- 
nishmeot^for srttaining a given degreeof excellence, 
the idea of wbîcb has already been conceived by 
the pierson who wisbes it to be attained, — tbat the 
chance is greater when reward is employed as the 
incitement, thanwben useis made of punishment ; 
because, punishment can only operate upon a few 
selected individuals, and should they be unequal 
to the task, would be altogether employed in vain. 
Whatever number you sélect, you forego ail the 
chance which you might bave of the service being 
performed by any one else. The case is equally 
the same when rewards are ofierred to a selected 
few. AUowing the liberty of compétition, you 
may. propose rewards to any number without ex- 
pense : you pay it but to one : you do not. pay it 
till the service is performed : and the chance of its 
being performed is in proportion to the number of 
persons to whom it is proposed. 

Another advantage which reward has over pu- 
nishment, as we hâve seen, is, tbat by meansNof the 
former the value of the service may be brought to 
an indefinitely high degree of perfection. But this 
can only be effected by means of a free compétition. 
In this way, and this only, can individuals be led to 
exert their faculties. Were the reward proposed to 
one only, having rendered the degree of service suf- 
ficient to entitle him to the reward, he would stop 
there : to make the exertions necessary to carr/it to 
any higher degree of perfection would be to trouble 
himself to no purpose. But let a reward be offered 
to that one of two competitors, for example, who 
best performs the service: unless either of tfaem 

^ Book h ch. viL p. 51. 
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koows exactly the degree of skill possessed by tbe 
other, and knows it to be clearly inferîor to bis own ; 
e^cb will exert himself to bis utmost, since tbe 
more perfect be makes bis work, tbe better cbance 
bas be of gaining tbe reward. The matter is so 
ordered, tbat for every part of tbe greatest degree of 
service be can possibly find means to render, tbere 
will be a motive to induce bim to render it. Tbe 
same reasoning may be applied to any otber num« 
ber of competitorç; and tbe cbance of perfeclion: 
wiJl be increased, if tbefacultiesof the competitors 
are equal in proportion to their number. 

Should be wbo bas tbe disposai of the reward 
assert, '^ I amacquainted withan individual more 
compétent tban any otber to perform tbe service in 
question, and with wbom no one can be placed in 
compétition/^ bis^ assertion is exposed to this 
dilemma: upon a fair trial of skill, either this 
person will stand first, or be will not ; if be stand 
first, tbe compétition is not to bis préjudice, but 
redounds to bis bonour; if another excel bim, tbe 
advantage of a free compétition is proved. Par- 
tiality is either miscbievous or unnecessary. 

We next consider the question as it affects tbe 
interest of those wbo migbt be admitted aa com« 
petitors. 

Reward in its own nature isagood; ail com« 
petitors tbink so, and tbat a balance of good remains 
even after deducting tbe evil of tbat labour, what- 
ever it be, whicb is expended in tbe performance 
of tbe service, or tbey would not be competitors. 
He wbo bas the disposai of the/reward tbinks so, 
or be would neither ofier it, or be so anxiousas be 
som^times is to secure it for those to wbom be wishes 
to give a préférence. But v^hen tbere is no spécial 
reason to the contrary, why should not ail tbe 
members of a state bave a chance of obtaining tbe 

8 
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goods to be distributed in tbat state ? To exclude 
any xnm from aoy chance be might bave of better*!^ 
ing, him^elf^ 'm at best a bardsbip ; if no spécial rea-* 
son can be given for it, it is injustice, and one of 
tbpse species of ii\justice, wbich, if administered pa 
pretence of delinquency, would openly bear tbe 
Qame^ of punisbment. 

It may be objected, tbat if a free compétition 
were allowed, tbat " tbe number of competitor» 
M^ould be very great, while tbe reward beieg con. 
Qned to one or to a very small number, one ouly 
will be paid for bis labour ; tbe lot of tbe rest 
would be lost labour and disappointment ; tbat tbe 
public woqid be losers, by tbeir labours being di-*> 
ve^ted from services of gréa ter utility, and tbat tbe 
service wouJd,^ without tbis compétition, be per- 
formed in a sufficient degree of perfection, or if 
performed in any bigher degree would be of no 
furtber use/* 

Tbe following considérations ttiay serve bé a 
reply to tbese objections. Wbere there is notbing 
morç tban tbe raere loss of labour to those wbo can^ 
afford to lose it, or of anytbing else to tbpse wbo 
can aSbrd to part witb it, tbe possible. amount of 
miscbief, be it what it may, can afford no sufficient 
reason for narrowing compétition. If tbere be tbe 
p^n of disappointment after trial, tbere bas been 
tbe plea3ure of expectation before trial ; and tbe 
latter> tbere is reason to bclieve^ is upon an average 
muçh greater tban tbe fonder. Tbe pleasure is of 
longer continuance; it fills a larger space in tbe 
mind ; and^the larger, tbe longer it continues* Tbe 
pain of disappointment cornes on in a moment, and 
gives place to tbe first dawning of a new bope, or 
is driven ont by otber cares. If it be true, tbat tbe 
principal part of bappiness consists in bope, and 
tbat but few of our hopes are compktely realized^ 
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k would be necessary, tbat iQen migbt be saved 
from disappôidtment, to shut tbeai out from joy* 

It may furth^ be observed^ tbat the liberty of 
eampetitioa seldom inclodes so many, as if con- 
sidered with re^rd to tbe particUlar nature of the 
service it wouW seem .to include. Where it is oot 
restraiûed by institution^ it is often restraioed by 
nature, and tbat sometimes within very narrow 
bounds. Services depending on opportunity, are 
eonfined to tbose to whom fortune sball hâve given 
tbe opportunity ; services depending on science or 
on art, afe eonfined to those whom éducation and 
practice bave familiarised with tbe science or tbô 
art ; services depending on station, are eonfined to 
one, or to the few, if there be more than one, who 
ai tbe tirne in question are învèsted with tbat sta- 
tion. Thus tbe objection derived fi^m tbe too 
great nnmberof coral^etitors is almost always with^ 
ont foundation. 

^ It aiso often bappenls tbat, independentty of the 
reward givèn to tbe successful candidate, the ser- 
vice even of the unsuccesisful pays itsèlf. Tbis is 
mom particularly apt io be the case with regard to 
services of indefinite exceHence which dépend on 
skili. Sonàe develop thêir talents ; others obtatn 
Dotorîety'; on^ discourse obtains the reward; 
twenty candidates bave improved tbeir minds in 
^ideavouring to obtain it. Tbe athletic exercises 
which on such a vast variety of occasions were ce* 
lebrated tbrooghout ancient Greece seem to bave 
been open to ail cotners: it was but one-at eacH 
gametbat could obtain the prize ; but even the un« 
successful combatants found a sort of subordinate 
f^vàntage in tbe réputation of having contended, 
and tbe aëvances made by tbem in tbose énergies, 
which at tbat time of dày gïiye distinguisbed lustre 
to every one who excelled in them. 

8. 
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. It may even happen, that the service of the suc- 
cessful shall be no object, and that the services 
looked to on the part of him wbo institutes the re- 
ward shall be those which are performed by the 
unsuccessfuK The Grecian games just mentioned 
may be taken as an example. The strength of the 
successful combatant was no sensible advants^e to 
the country : the object aimed at was the encou- 
ragement of Personal prowess and skill. In this 
country, the prizes given at horse races hâve a si- 
milar sort of object. From the few horses who win, 
the public may reap no particular advantage ; but 
the horses which are beaten or never contend for 
the prize, are improved by the émulation to which 
it bas given birth. 

By the English Government, very ample rewards 
are offered to him who shall discover the most per- 
fect and practicable mode of ascertaining a ship^s 
longitude at sea. One effect of this reward is to 
divert from their employments a multitude of artists 
and students in varions branches of physical sci- 
ence, of whom a few only can bave any recom- 
pence for their expense and Ubour. To pay ail 
that would try might probably be impracticable ; 
but the benefit of the service appears to counter- 
balance this inconvenience ; and in point of fact, 
the persons who can suppose themselves qualified 
to contend in such a race are so few, that this in- 
convenience can scarcely be very considérable. 
Were the same reward to be given for running, 
boxing, or wrestling, the common businesses of 
life would be deserted, and ail the world would 
become runners, boxers, and wrestlers. 

Amongst the Athenians, rewards not vastly in- 
ferior, considering the différence in the value of 
money and the common rate of living, were actu- 
ally given to such athletic exercises. But the 
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Athenians were as mucb in tbe right so to do as we 
should be in tbe wrong to imitate tbem. In tbose 
days wben success in war dependedalmost entirely 
upon bodily address and vigôur, encoiiraging tbe 
performance of tbese exercises, was disciplining 
an army; ^nd tbe national wealtb could sufier 
]ittle, since tbe laboui^of agriculture were cbiefly 
carried on by slaves. 

Tbe advantages resulting from tbe most un- 
limited freedom of compétition tberefore are — 
1. Chance of success increased according to tbe 
Bumber of competitors. 2. Cbance of tbe bigbest 
success increased by invigorating tbe increased 
efforts of eacb competitor. 3. Equality establisbed. 
4. Number pf works multiplied. 5. Latent talents 
developed 

APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE PRINCIPLE, 

The cases to wbich tbis principle may be applied 
are mucb more extensive than might at first view 
be imagined : it covers a greàt part of tbe field of 
législation ; it may be applied to ecclesiastical, tô 
fiscal, to administrative, and to constitutional laws. 

Tbis rule is in direct opposition to tbe funda- 
mental principle of Hindoo législation. In that 
country, every man belongs to a caste from wbich 
/ he cannot separate bimself. To eacb caste belongs 
tbe exercise of certain professions : tbere is a caste 
of learned men, a caste of warriors, and a caste bf 
labourers. Emulation is tbus reduced witbin tbe 
Tiarrowest bounds, and tbe énergies of tbe people 
are stifled. 

Tbis principle is opposed to tbose ecclesiastical 
régulations, by wbich ail wbo refuse to sign certain 
articles of belief, or refuse to pronounce a certain 
number of words concerning tbeological subjects, 
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are excluded from certaiû profession»* The greitér 
tbe number of iodividoals tbus excluded, the 
^eater the loss sustained by the diminution of 
<:ompetition in the performance of tbose services. \ 

This principle is in direct contradiction to a mal«- 
titude of fiscal and administrative laws, establishing 
exclusive privilèges in fovour of certain branches 
6f commerce and trade ; fixing the price of com«- 
inodtties, and the places at which they are to be 
l)ought and sold ; prohibiting the entry or the exit 
of varions productions of agriculture or of manu- 
factures. Thèse are so many expédients limiting 
compétition, and are injurions to the national 
wealth. 

The father of political economy has firom this 
principle in a manner created a new science: the 
application he has made of it to the laws relating 
to trade has nearly exhausted the suhject.* 

By two opposite compétitions, priées are fixed. 
Compétition among the purchasers secures to the 
producers a sulficient compensation for the outlay 
of their capitaLand laboun Compétition among the 
sellera, serving as a counterpoise to the other, pro- 
duces a cheap market, and reduces the priées of 
commodities to the lowest sum for which it is worth 
while to produce them. The différence between 
a low price and a high pri<;e is, a reward offered to 
,the purchaser by one seller for the service he will 
render to him, by granting what remains to ht 
gained, to him instead of to his competitor wbo 
requires more. 

In ail tracées, and in ail arts, compétition secures 
to the public not only the lowest price but thebest 
work. Whatever degree of supetiority is possessed 
by one commodity over another of the same de^ 

* Wealth of Nations. 
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àcription meets witb its reward either in the quaii- 
tîty sold, or in tb€ priée at whioh it is sold. 
' As to stores of every description of wiiich the 
public stands in need, why is not tbe compétition 
îeft open to ail who may cboose to undertake tbe 
àupply ? It is not difficult to find tbe determining 
reasoD : it is more convenient to serve a friend, a 
dépendant, or a partizan, tban a person unknown, 
6r perbaps an enemy. But tbis is not an avowable 
reason : for tbe public, some ôtber must be sougbt. 
Opôn compétition would, it is said, produce a 
multitude of rasb contractors. Tbe terms in ap- 
pearance most advantageous to government would 
commonly be offered by some rasb adventurer, 
wbo, in tbe end, would be found unablé to fulfil 
bis engagements. Wben tbe time came for tbe 
performance of bis part of tbe cou tract, tbe stores 
Hi question would not be provided, and tbe service 
would sufier irréparable injury. It is important 
that tbe men witb wbom we deal sbould be well 
known. In some cases, tbese reasons may not be 
witbout foundation, but tbey are most frequ^ntly 
illusory.* 

* The MIovinng la the gênerai outlme of an arrangenient 
by which aU the above difficulties would be effectually removed : 
— Unlimited compétition ; with power to the minister^ or to 
any compétent authority, to reject the offer, which ought 
according to the genersd rule to be accepted : power sdso to 
the offerer to call upon the minister, or compétent àUthority^ 
to assign their reasons for such rejection. When ail this is 
done publiely, no attempt would bè tnade to reject the ofifer of 
a maUi who> together with hia sureties^ waà kdown to be per- 
fectly responsiUe. 

A pnike to Whidi orne of the most cdebraUd ministers in 
Bhgkuod îs justly entitled, and about which there is nô «fififei- 
-eaœ of opinion^ i» the havingi with more consistency tlian any 
of his predeeess6rs> fbllowed this prindple. Mr< Fitt divested 
himself ofthissoui^of influence^ so dear tô ministers^ mbd 
^eiïed a free compe^ion for aU oontracts and ail loons. It is 
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The very nature of the reward may sometimes 
render it necessary to départ from the System <xf 
compétition. It is not every office that can be 
offered to every one disposed to undertake it. 
Ought the éducation of a prince to be offered to him 
who writes the best trçatise upon that éducation ? 
No : such an office requires qualities and virtues, 
and particularly a knowledge of the world, which 
might not be possessed by the philosopher who had 
resolved the problem. 

Ought the office of master of the mint to be 
offered to any one who produces the hest die? 
No: this important duty requires a probity, an 
exactness, a habit of regularity, which has no con- 
nexion with manual skill. This is a reason, and 
the only reason, for not offering such offices to ail 
the world ; but it is no reason for not attaching to 
this service another reward to which ail the world 
might aspire. 

§ome services, which are not directly suscepti- 
ble ofopen compétition, are so indirectly ; that is, 
by making the compétition consist in the perform- 
ance of some preliminary service, the exécution of 
which may serve as a test of a man'^s ability to per- 
form the principal service. This is what is done 
in the case of extensive architectural works, when 
artists are invited to give in their plans and their 
models : this is ail that the nature of the service 
allows of.* 

unnecessary to point out the advantages resulting from tbb 
)ust and libéral pcdicy ; they are known to ail the world -, and 
the example set by him has been a law to hîs successors. 

* Some years ago, it was thought désirable to hâve a gêne- 
rai Index made to the Journals of the House of Gommons; for 
if it be not yet désirable to hâve the laws themselves me- 
thodized> it has however been thought désirable to methodise 
the history of the proceedingsof this branch of the législature. 
It was an undertaldng of very considérable diffîculty> bot)i ia 
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Wben, somé years ago, it was designeci to erect, 
in tbe neîghbourhood of London, at the public 
expense, a Penitentiary House, tbe mode of unli- 
mited compétition was adopted, in order to obtain 
plans for it. Tbe superintendants received Bixty- 
five plans, from among wbicb tbey bad an oppor- 
tunity of making a sélection, instead of tbe one 
wbicb tbey would bave received, bad tbe System 
of favouritism been pursued. If, witbout reward, 
a plan superior to tbe best of tbose tbus obtained, 
bas since been devised, it roay be attributed to tbe 
sbare wbicb cbance bas in every new invention : 
tbe offer of a reward may accelerate tbe develop- 
ment pf new ideas, witbout enabling an individual 
to complète tbe arrangement of bis plans at a 
given moment. 

Wben tbe Britisb Parliament offered a reward of 
20,000/. for tbe discovery of a mode of finding tbe 

considération of its magnitude^ and the variety of matter it 
embraced. How were fit persons to be selected for it } Com- 
petition> in the usual înode^ could not hâve been employed. 
The législature could not say to men of letters> — Work, and 
the best workman shaU be rewarded. Who, uncertain of being 
' imid for it> would bave devoted his life to so répulsive an em- 
ployment } The course taken was this : The work was put into 
the hands of four men of letters, selected one knows not how> 
nor by whom, nor why. The work was divided amongst them 
in such sort, that each of them received to his share such and 
so many volumes, according as he was most in favour. The 
resuit bas been four indexes instead of one, ail oi them mate- 
rially varying in method and completeness^ and rendering una- 
voidable the great inconvenience of consulting four volumes 
instead of one. If a plan analc^us to that employed in the 
case of architectural works had ^n adopted, the course taken 
.would bave been to advertise a premium for the best essay on 
the art of index-making, and particularly as applied to the 
work in question. As a still further security, an index to one 
volume might bave been required by way of spécimen ; and 
to him who gave the greatest satisfaction upon both thèse 
points^ the conduct of the work should hâve been committed. 
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loogîtudé, tbey iVere not goilty of the absurdity of 
confiaiDg the compétition to the professors of natu-i 
rai philosopby and astronomy at Oxford and Cam^o 
bridge; To résolve the problem of the best system 
of législation is more important and more difficulté 
Why, in mixed govemments, hais it been hitherto 
connned to the membérs of the législative body^ 
and in monarchies, to the chancellor ? The detér'« 
mining reason is abundantly clear : those who are 
in possession of the power, those to whom it be-» 
longs to propose this problem, are ashamed to 
make a public avowal of their own incapacity to 
solve it ; they carefully avoid ail acknowledgments 
of their own incapacity or indolence ; they are 
willtng that their labours should be rendered as 
little burdensome as possible, by following the 
ordinary routine, and nôt that they should be 
increased by the exhibition of the necedsity of 
reform. In a word, they désire not to be advised, 
but to bé obéyed. Whilé subject to the influence 
of such circumstances, it can be considered nô 
matter of surprise, that they should, as far as pos* 
sible, hâve made the science of législation an ex- 
clusive monopoly. The interests of human nature 
try aloud against this contemptible jealousy. The 
problem of the best system of laws ought to be 
proposed to the whole world : it belongs to the 
wbole world to solve it. 

Frédéric the Great twioe attempted to make a 
puerai reform in the laws of his kingdom : both 
times he applied to a single chancellor. The 
first of them, too contented with himself to suspect 
he coukl stand in need of sâsistance from otbers, 
produced a work the most insignificant of any 
whiçh bas appeared.* The second, M. Von Carmer, 

* Soine extractg îmù it may be «eett.--^. ir« ch« 11. 
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mft^ baring' ebmpleted his labours, âcted very 
differently and muoh bètter : befôre it received 
the authority of a law, he presented it to the 
imblic, witb bq invitation to learnèd men to com- 
mnnicate to bîm their bbiservations upon it ; 8<v 
eonding his invitations by the offer of rewards. It 
Jswit h regret thatLam constrained to ask, why 
did nothe, who had, in this respect, thus far sur- 
passed ail his predecessors, act still more nobly ? 
Why only ask for critieism upon a gi vcn work ? Why 
not ask for the work itself ? Why lirait the invi- 
tation to Germans alone, as though there were np 
genius out of Germany ? Why lirait the reward 
to a sum below the price of those snuff-boxes 
which are presented to a fbreign rainister, for thë 
service he perforras in departing when he is re- 
called > The richest diaraond in his master's 
crown would not bave been too great a reward for 
tiim ivho should thus bave given to ail the others a 
new and before-unknown splendour. 

On différent occasions, public-spirited indivi- 
duals and societie» bave endeavoured to supply, 
from their slenderresources, the neglect of govern- 
ments, and bave oflTered larger rewards than thfe 
Chancellor of the Great Frédéric. That which 
they could not offer, and which it did not dépend 
upon them to offer, was the reward which the 
minds best adapted for the accoraplishraent of sucb 
an undertaking would esteem above every other. 
I mean the assurance that their labours would be 
judged by those who could give them authority, 
who could raake them useful. 

In conclusion, I do not say, that witb regard to 
certain services, sufficient reasons may not be 
found for altogether excluding compétition, but 
that in every such case thèse reasons ought to be 
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ready to be rendered, otberwise it ought to be 
Jawful to conclude that they do not exist.* 

* With référence to Constitutional Law> hereditary suoees- 
sion to the throne is estàblished to prevent the compétition of 
many pretenders. It is the principal exception to the principle, 
and the most easily justified. 

Another species of inheritance> of which the Egfptians had 
given an example> and the Indians hâve adopted> has found 
admirers even in our days. I referto hereditary professions in 
particular families^ where they can nèither hâve two nor change 
their first. *' Par ce moyen>" dit Bossuet^ '' tous les arts 
venoient à leur perfection : on faîssoit mieux ce qu*on avoit 
toujours vu faire> et à quoi Ton 8*étoit uniquement exercé dès 
son en&nce." — Discours sur VHistoke Universelle. 

Eobertson^ in his Historkal Researches respectifig Jndia, 
has warmly approvëd thç institution of castes^ and hereditary 
professions. He allows^ however^ that this System may hinder 
the exertions 6f genius. '' But society is formed,'* says he, 
*' for ordinary men^ and not for men of genius^** &c.-— Jfp- 
pendix. 

If we look ai a single art of Europe^ that of painting &r 
instance^ its history v^ show> that very few artists hâve been 
bom in a painting room. Among a hundred of the most celé- 
bratéd painters^ the fether of Raphaël alone handled the pencil 
'^Invito pâtre sidéra verso was the device of the illustrious 
Bernouillii who could only study astronomy in secret^ and in 
opposition to the authority of his father. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

REWARDS FOR VIRTUE. 

Beccaria accuses modem legisldtors of indif- 
férence to tbis subject. Punisbments, says be, 
and, in many instances, undulysevere punisbments, 
are provided for crimes ; for virtue tbere are no 
rewards. Tbese complaints, repeated by a multi- 
tude of wrlters, are matter of common-place décla- 
mation. 

So long as tbey are confined to gênerai terms, 
the subject présents no difficulty; but wben an 
attempt is made to remove tbe ground of com- 
plaint, and to frame a code of remuneratory laws 
for virtue, how great is tbe différence between 
wbat basbeen asserted to be désirable, and wbat is 
possible ! 

Virtue is sometimes considered as an act, some- 
~times as a disposition: wben it is exbibitedby a 
positive act, it confers a service ; wben it is con- 
sidered as a disposition, it is a chance of services. 
Apart from tbis notion of service, it is impossible 
to tell wherein virtue consists. To form clear 
ideas concerning it, it mustaltogetberbe referred to 
tbe principle of utility : utility is its objecta as well 
as its motive. 

After baving thus far considered services to be 
rewarded, that is to say acts of public notoriety, 
wbich fall not wi^in tbe boundary of ordinary 
actions, it remaips to be shown in relation to 
virtue — 1. Wbat cannot be accomplisbed by gène- 
rai rewards. — ^2. Wbat it is possible to accomplisb. 
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either by particular institution, or occasional re- 
ward.* 

l. We may observe, in the first place, that those 
civil virtues, which are most. itnpoi tant to the wel- 
fare of society, and to the préservation of the hu- 
man race, do not çonsist in striking exploits, ivhich 
carry their own proof with them ; but in a train of 
daily actions, ia an Juniform and steady course of 
coQduct, resulting from the habituai disposition of 
the mind. Hence it is preciaely because tbese 
virtues are connected with the whole course of our 
existence, that they are incapable of being made 
the objects of the rewards of institution. Ic isf im-» 
possible to know what particular fact to sélect, at 
what period to require the proof, to what particular 
circumistance to attach the distinction of reward. * 

3. A<ld to thèse dtfficultieft that of £iiding a 
suitable reward, which shall be agreeable to those 
for whom it is designed. The modesty and deli- 
cacy of virtue would be wounded by the fi)nïialities 
necessary to the public proof of its existence. It 
is fostered by, and perbaps dépends upon, esteem ; 
but tbia is a secret which it seeks to hide front 
itaelf, and those prizes for virtue whicb seem tO 
suppose tbat conscience is bankrupt, would not be 
accepted by the rich, nor even sougfat after by the 
moat worthy among the poor. 

3. Ëvery virtue produces advanti^[es whicb are 
pecuUar to itself. Probity inspires confidence in 
ail the relations of life. Tndustry leads on t© inde^ 
pendence and wealth. Benevolence is the source 

* This will partlj form an application of the principlea laM 
dowQ in Chap. 7* Punitim and RemuneratUm'^iheir rel(iiionsh 
Mr. BeDtham> apparently not having believed it necessary to 
enter into this détail^ I hâve attenipted> by this chapter^ to 
nuipfij, this omission^ k it were one. — Note by Dumont. 
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pf kinclly affections ;-*«and though thèse advan- 
tages are not always reaped, tbey generally fdlow 
in the natuxal course of events. Their effiect 
is mucb more steady and certain than that of fec-^ 
titiou9 reward, which is neeesaarily subgect to 
many imperfections» 

In tbe reign of Louis XIV. a treatise was pub- 
lisbed *' On the Falsity of Human Virtues/' What 
i{9 siagular, and what the autbor probably never sus-> 
pected is, that by spme sligbt altérations it would 
be easy to couvert this work into a treatise on their 
f^aiity. Tbe autbor appears to bave considered 
them as false, beeause tbey were founded upon re^ 
ciprocal interest ; beeause their object is bappiness^ 
esteem, security, and tbe peaceable enjoymei»t of 
life ; beeause men in their mutual intercourse settle 
witb each other for their reciprocal services. But 
wi tbout thèse félicitons effectS) what would virtue 
be? In what consists its realit^} What would it 
bave to recommend it ? How would it be distin^ 
guished from vice? This basis of interest, which to 
this autbor appears to bave rendered it false^ ia 
precisely that which gives it a true and solid, and 
we may add, an immutable existence, for no othef 
source of bappiness can be imfagined.^ 

But if the most important class of virtues are 
already provided witb sufficient motives to lead to 
their performance, either in the sufferings tbey 
- prevent^ or in tbe advantages to which tbey 
give birth, is it not superfluous to add factitious 
motives ? The interferenoe of legislators is usefui 
ooly in supplying the deficiency of natural motives. 

'* The wrtter i^vealhided tD> Bbe aU a8ceti<^> unakilâil in 
reaaoniiig^ injures tbe religion it waa bis otâ^^^t ta serves 
How strong an argument may we not dérive from thi$ coinr 
cidenoé between practîc^l morality and happiness; in proof of 
â€(sign on the part of the supreiùe iegislator ! 
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4. What would be our condition were things in 
a différent state, were it necessary to invite men 
to labour, honesty, benevolence, and ail the duties 
of their several conditions, by means of factitious 
reward? Pecuniary rewards, itis évident, it would 
be impossible to bestow. Hpnour, it is true, 
rémains ; but how would it be practicable to create, 
in the shape of honour, a âufficrent fund of reward 
for the generality of human actions ? The value of 
thèse rewards consists in their rarity. So soon as 
they are common, their value is gone. 

In this case, as in so many other cases, there is 
an analogy between rewards and punishments. It 
is an imperfection common to both thèse sanc- 
tions, that they are applicable to actions alone, and 
exercise only a distant and indirect influence upon 
the habits and dispositions which give a colour to 
the whole course of life. Thus, rewards cannot 
be instituted for parental kindness, conjugal fide- 
lity, adhérence to promises, veracity, gratitude and 
pity : légal punishments cannot be assigned to in* 
gratitude, hardness of heart, violations of friendly 
confidence, malice or envy, in a word, to ail those 
vicions dispositions which produce so muçh evil 
before they bave broken out into those crimes 
which are cognizable before légal tribunals. The 
two Systems are like imperfect scales, useful only 
for weighing bulky commodities ; and as an indi* 
yiduai, whose life has been less guilty than thatof 
a man of a hard and false heart, is punished for a 
single theft, there is also often a necessity of re- 
warding a certain distinguished service, performed 
by a man who is otherwise little entitled to esteem. 

Thus, in regard to the moral virtues, which con- 
stitute thebasis of daily conduct, there is no reward 
which can be applied to them by gênerai institu- 
tion. Ail that it is possible to do, is limited to 
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seiaing upon those striking actions, readily ^uscep* 
liblc of proof, whicb arise outof extraordinary cir- 
cumsUnces, as opportunittes of conferring occa- 
sional rewards. 

Rewards of th)s nature cannot be bestowed peri- 
odically : tbe occasions foF pcrforming eminent 
services do not regt^larly recur. It is the action, 
and not the date in tl>e almanack, whichought to 
bring down the reward. The French Acaderay 
annualiybestoveedaprizenpon theindividual who, 
among the indigent classes, had perfonned the 
most virtuous action. The judges had always one 
prize to bestow, and they had but one. They 
must occasiobally bave experienced regret at leav- 
ing unrewarded actions of equal merit, «nd some- 
^ tifiies at bëing obliged to reward an action of an 
ordinary description. Besides, by the periodical 
retum of the distribution, this prize would soon 
be rendered an object'of routine, and cease to 
attraet attention. 

The institution of La Rosière de Snlency may be 
pfoduced in answer to the above observations: 
but it should be remembered, that a village insti- 
tution is of a différent nature. The more limited 
a Society, the more closely may its régulations be 
naatte to resemble those ofdomestic government ; in 
which, as we bave aiready seen, reward may be 
appKed to almost evcry purpose. It is tbus that 
annual prizes may be establisbed for agility, skill, 
strength ; for every otber quality which it may be 
destràble to encourage, and of which the rudiments 
always exist. There is not a village in Switzer- 
land which does not distribute prizes of this nature 
for tnilitary exercises : it is an expédient for con- 
verting the duties and services of the citizens into 
fêtes. Geneva, whilst it was a repubtic, had its 
naval king ; its king of the arquebuss ; its oom- 

9 
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mander of the bow ; its kiiig of the cannon. The 
conqueror, during the year of his reign, enjoyed cer- 
tain privilèges, little costly to the state; the public 
joy marked the return of thèse national exercises, 
which placedall the citizens under the eyesof their 
grateful country. La Rosière de Salency^ designed 
to honour virtues, which ought to be perpetuated 
and renewed from génération to génération, might 
hâve a periodical return, like the roses of summer. 

The Humane SQcieitf^ established in England for 
the purpose of afibrding assistance to persons in 
danger of drowning, and providing the means of 
restoration in cases ofsuspended animation, distri- 
butes prizes to those vvho hâve saved any individual 
from death. In this case, the reward is not, as in 
the French Academy, confined to the indigent 
class alone : men of the first rank would consider 
it an honour to receive a medal commemorative of 
80 noble an action. Besides, the mode of confei- 
ring thèse rewards has not been dramatised ; the 
retired habits of virtue hâve been consulted; there 
is no public exhibition to which it is dragged, to 
be confounded or humiliated. Greater eclât might, 
however, without adding to the theatrical efiect, 
be given to thèse rewards, were an efficient report 
made of them to the king and both houses of par- 
liament. 

An institution of a similar nature, for the reward 
of services rendered in cases of fire, shîpwreck, and 
ail other possible accidents, would still further 
contribute to the cultivation of benevol^ce ; and 
thèse noble actions, brought in the same nianner 
under the eyesof the legislators, and inscribed in 
their journals, would acquire a publicity of much 
less importance to the honoured individual than to 
Society in gênerai. 

Indeed, though the reward applies only to one 
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particular acjtion, the principal object designéd is 
the cultivation of those dispositions wbicb such 
actions indicate : and this can only be accom* 
plisbed by the publicity wbicb is given to tbe 
example, and tbe public esteem and bonour in 
wbicb it is beld. 

When, upon tbe site of tbe prison wbicb fiad 
been tbe scène of an exalted instance of filial 
piety, tbe Romans erected a temple, tbey incul- 
cated a, noble lesson : tbey proclaimed tbeir respect 
for one of tbe fundamental virtues of tbeir re- 
public.» 

. Independently of tbese eminently meritorious 
and always rare actions, governments inigbt render 
publicity subservient to tbe perfection of a great 
variety of services, in tbe performance of wbicb 
tbe regular discbarge of duty is more important 
tban the display of extraordinary virtues. This 
project might be realized by tbe formation of a 
comparative table of tbe subordinate administra- 
tions of cities, parisbes, or counties. This table 
would require to be renewed at fixed^ periods, ànd 
might be made to show wbicb districts were most 
exact in tbe payment of taxes, in wbicb tbe fewest 
crimes bad been committed, in wbicb useful esta- 
blishàients bad been formed, in wbicb tbe most 
libéral exertions bad been made for tbe relief of 
calamity, what hospitals bad been conducted with 
tbe greatest economy, and bad been most success- 

• Humilia in plèbe et ideo ignobilis puerpera, supplicii 
cao^ carcere indusâ matre> cum impetrasset adituin> a jàni- 
tore semper excussa> ne quîd inferret àbï, depreiiensa est ube- 
ribus suis alens eam. Quo miraculo matris salua donata 
pietatl est, ambœque perpetuia alimentis> et locus îlle eidem 
consecratus deœ. C. Quintio M. Acilio Coss. templo Pietatis 
extructo in illius carceris sede.-^Plin. lib. vii. c. 36. 

9. 
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fui in the cure of diseases ; * what tribunals had 
decided the greatest nutnber of causes^ and from 
which the smallest number of appeald had been^ 
made; in what instances efficacious précautions 
had been adopted for relieving any particular dis-* 
s trict from causes tending to render it unhealthy,-^ 
froJb naendioity^ from smuggling^ from vice^ and 
from mîsery. 

Such of&cial reports, independently of their poli<i 
tical utility to tne gôvernmènt, woutd, Without 
parade, produce ail the good eiffects of reward ; of 
that reward in honour which costs nothing to thé 
country, and yet maintains ail the moral énergies 
in full activity. Every distinguished service might 
find a place in thèse annàls; and the people, 
always prone to exaggerate the vigilance and 
means of information possessed by their govemors^ 
would soon be persuaded that a perpétuai inspec-*- 
tion was kept up, ncrt only wkh respect to their 
faults, but also their meritorious actions. 

This project is borrowed, neither from the Re*. 
public of Piato, nor the Utopiaof More. It is even 
inferior to what bas in our tkwe be^n carried into 
eflTect, in an empire composed of more than a hun-. 
dred departments ; -j- in which tables exhibiting, irt . 
columns, ail the results of civil, economkal, rural, 
and (^>mmerdàl a^dministration, ^ir^ve formed with 



* In the feport respecting FHotél Dieu, by Baîlli, a fable of 
the mortality in différent hospitals is given> and the process of 
his calculations. 

t I refer hère io L* Analyse des Procè$-v€rbawe des Conseils de 
Department; a work in 4to. pnbliâhed îa France in 180^ Tliife 
work'consistedof the answers to a séries ofquestions, addressed 
to eacti departipent, by the mirnster of the interîor. 

Thèse tables hâve been discontinued. Such ih the fiict. I 
do not eiideavQur to ascertain the causç. 
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^reater fcK;ility and promptitude thaa would hâve 
béen experienced by àny Russian noble, had he 
been désirons of obtaining from bis superintendants 
an account of (be state of bis property. 

If rewards were established for virtue, wben 
exhibited by tbe indigent classes, it would be im- 
proper to seek for striking instances of its display, 
orto suppose that they areactuated by sentiments of 
▼anity, which operate feebly upon men accustomed 
to dependence, and almost constantlyemployedin 
making provision for their daily ivants. Institu- 
tions of tbis nature, suited to small communities, 
ougbt to be adapted to local circumstances and 
popular habits. In a village or a town, for in- 
stance, it niight be proper to assign a distinguished 
place in the church for the old men : this distinc- 
tion, uoited to a sentiment of religion, and granted 
with discrétion, ueed bear no appearance of flat- 
tery, but might be a mark of respect towards old 
âge, rendered iKmourable by the blameless life 
wMch had preceded it. There exist in England 
many charitable institutions for decayed trades- 
nen, in whiefa their situation is much préférable 
to that of the inhabitants of poor-houses : they 
bave their ^eparate dwellings, their gardens, and a 
smaU pension^ Those only whose conduct bas 
been generally bonouraUe bekig admitted to theâe 
asylums, the métal badge which is worn in some 
instances, so far from being considered as a dis- 
grâce, is cegarded as a mark of hon<our. 

Difierent agricultural socîetîes bestow rewards 
upon servants wbo bave lived diiring a certain 
Qumber of years in the same place ; this circum- 
stance being widi reason considered as a proof of 
fidelîty and good conduct. 

Some of t£ese societies dso give rewards to day 
labourera, wbo hâve brought up a certain number 
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of children without having received asôretince 
from their parishes. This is an encouragement to 
economy, and ail the virtuous habits which it im- 
plies: but as a means of remedying the inconve- 
niences arising froiri the poor laws, its eflFectis ex- 
tremely feeble. 

In both thèse cases the reward generally con- 
sists of money ; but the money is connected with 
honour ; the notoriety given to the reward opérâtes 
as a certificate in favour of the individual in his 
particular district. 

By examining every thing which has been done 
in this respect in Holland, Switzerland, England, 
and elsewhere, we should become possessed of an 
assortment of remuneratory expédients, applicable 
to almost every class in society. Every thing 
dépends, however, upon the mode of application. 
For this duty governments are entirely unfit. It 
is local inspection alone which can gain a know- 
ledge of circumstancesandsuperintend the détails.: 

After ail, just and discriminating public esteem/ 
that is to say public esteem founded upon the 
principleof utility, is the mostpotent, the most 
universally applicable, of ail the species of fewârd. 
If virtue be held in public estimation, virtue will 
flourish: let it cease to be held in such estimation, 
it will décline in thesame proportion. The cha- 
racter ôf a people is the moral climate which kills 
or vivifies the seeds of excellence. 

An inquiry into tbe causes of the high respect in 
which, under certain governments, particular vir- 
tues were held ; why the virtues of a CurthiSy of a 
Fabridus^ of a Scipio^ were nourished and developed 
at Rome ; why other countries and other timefs 
hâve produced only courtiers, parasites, fine gen- 
tlemen and wits, men without energy and without 
patriotism, would require a moral and historicaf 
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BDalysiSyDnly to be completed by means of a pro- 
found.study of the political constitutions, and 
particular circumstances of each people. The re- 
suit would, however, prove, that the qualitiesmost 
successfully cultivated were those held in most 
gênerai esteem. 

But public .esteem, itmaybesaid, isfree, essen- 
tially free, independent of the authority of govern- 
ments. This copious fund of rewards is therefore 
withdrawnfromthehandsof the su prenne authority ! 
This, however, is not the case : governments may 
easily obtain the disposai of this treasure. Public 
esteem cannot be compelled, but it may be con- 
ducted. It requires but littleskill on the part of 
a virtuous soveretgn to enable him to apply the 
hîgh regard of public esteem to any service which 
iiis occasions may require. 

There ahready exists a degree of respect for riches, 
honour, and power: if the dispenser of thèse gifts 
bestow them only upoauseful qualities, if he unité 
what is already esteemed to what ought to be esti- 
mable, his success is certain. Reward would serve 
as .a proclamation of his opinion, and would mark 
out a particular line of conduct as meritorjous in his 
eyes. Its firsteffect would bethat of a lesson in 
morality. 

: Unrewarded, the same service would not ae- 
quire the same degree of notoriety. It would be 
lost among the multitude of objects solicitiug 
public attention, and remain undistinguished, from 
the pretensions, well or ill founded,^respecting 
which public opinion is undecided. Furnished 
with this patent from the sovereign, it becomes au- 
thentic ^nd manifest: those who were ignorant 
are instructed, those who were doubtful become 
decided : the inimical and the envions are rendered 
less bold, réputation is acquired, and becomes per- 
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maneot The second ^flfect of tbe rewerd eon^sts 
in the increase of intensîty and duration giten to 
public esteem. 

Itnmediately, ail those who are governed by 
vien^ of interest, who aspire to honour or fortnne ; 
tbose who seek the public good, but who aeek it 
like ordinary inen, notas heroes or martyrs, et^rly 
press into that career in which the sovereign bas 
united private and public interest. In this manner 
a proper dispensation of fevours directs the passions 
of individuals to the promotion of the public wel- 
fare, and induces even those who were indiâSsreat 
to virtue or vice, to rank themselTes upoo that 
side which promises them the gneatest advantdge. 

Such being the power of sovereigns, he mnst 
be extremely inexpert in the distribution of ho- 
nours, who séparâtes them firom that public esteem 
which bas so decided a tendehcy to unité with 
them. Nothing, however, is more eommon. In- 
stances may be found, in most courts, of spleiklid 
décorations of stars and garters in double and 
triple range, which do not even give a âivouraUe 
turn to public opinion. They are considered as 
proofs of fevour , but not as sîgtis of merit. 

^^ Honours in the bands of princes resemble 
those talismans with which the fairies, according 
tro the fables, were wont to présent their ftvoufites ; 
they lose their virtue whenever they are improperly 
employed.'^* 

♦ Helretius. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ACCOHPANIBCENTS TO REMUNERATION. 

Aftsb haviog exhîbited io what manner the 
natter of wealth is applicable to tbe purposes of 
reward, we proceed to sbow otber uses derivable 
ffom it for tbe public service, wbicb are not re- 
muneratory. 

Tfae idea of reward will be much çlearer when 
ît sfaall bave been diatioguished and separated from 
ib^e accessory uses, which bave certain relations 
witb it. 

1. fVag$$nec€$s4$rf for ihe support of Ufe. Ser- 
vants miist be fed wbilst tbey are employed, aad 
tbere are cases in which it is necessary to feed tfaem 
•even hefore tbey begin to work« If tbe wages paid 
db uot ^xceed wbat is necessary for tbis purpose, 
as is.soin^imes tbe case anK>ng tbesoldiery, and 
lespeciaUy if tbe enrolments are involuntary, such 
wages, beiag absolutely necessary, are not reward« 

S» The InUruction of Servants. Certa'^n kinds 
of service requîre adf ances from Governmeot for 
this ofcjîect. If tbis iastructioa requîre much time, 
it îs Dat^rally begua at an early âge, and is tben 
called éducation. Tbis employaient of tbe matter 
of rewafd is sufficîently distinct from tbat wbich- 
iieg^rds sufasistence, witb which however it is very 
frequently combined and ccûfounded. If tbere 
are a suffîdent numbér of individuals willing to 
bear thtsexpense, so much thebetter; otherwise 
it is necessary tbat Governmeot sbould bear it for 
tbem. This bas almost every wbere been thougbt 
to be the case witfa respect to the churçb. It bas 
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also generally been considered necessary in nevir 
countries, or countries but little advaoced in tfae 
career of prosperity with respect to the teachers 
and professors in most branches of science. In 
the war department, the corps of cadets is a nur- 
sery for young officers. The foundations of public 
schools are nurseries for the church. The greater 
number however of thèse foundations are owing 
rather to the good intentions of individuab than 
to the cares of governmentjs. 

3. Eqtdpment. That an individual may be in 
a condition to render service, hemustbefurnished 
with the necessary equipments. The warrior wants 
his accoutrements ; the astronomer his observa- 
tory; the chemist his laboratory; the mechanie 
his machines; the naturalist his collections of 
natural history; the bôtanist his garden; the 
expérimental fermer a plot of ground, and fonds to 
enable him to improve it. 

4. Indemnity. When an individual is only in- 
demnified, he is not rewarded : reward, properly 
speaking, only begins when indemnity is complète 
— Do we wîsh for services ? we ought to recollect 
that by the person from whom we seek to obtain 
them, the inconveniences of every sort wbich 
compose the burthen of the service will be put 
into one scàle, the advantages he finds attached to 
it into the other. To the head of indemnity be- 
longs everything necessary to produce an equilf- 
brium between the two ; it is only the excess 
which is thrown into the scale of advantages which 
strictly belongs to the head of reward. 

Ô. The assuring respansibiliiy. 'In so far as the 
matter of reward is employed for this purpose, it 
is employed tu laying a foundation for the inflic- 
tion of punishment. The stock of punishment is 
in itself inexhauBtible ; but when the body is 
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wi'thdrawn from the hands of tbe ministers of 
jastice, corporal punishment cannot be inflicted, 
and ail other punishments can be compens^ted. 
If a servant possess property of bis own, so much 
the better; if be possess none, and a aalary be 
given to bim, be will always* bave so much to 
lose ; tbe loss of tbis salary will be a punisbnient 
he will always be liable to undergo, wfaatever may 
become of him. 

Tbe principal use of tbis employaient of tbe 
matter of reward, is in tbe case of offices wbich 
place property in tbe bands of tbose wbo fill 
them. If tbere are no otber means of securing 
tbeir probity, it would noè be bad economy to 
make their appointments amount in value to but 
little less tban tbe bigbest interest tbey could reap 
from tbe largest sum tbeyever bave in tbeir bands« 
Tbis would be to make tbem assure against tbeir 
own dishonesty. Tbe différence between tbe 
actual salary and tbe least salary tbey could be 
induced to accept, would constitute tbe premium. 
It is rarely tbat a distinct sum is appropriated to 
tbis purpose ; on the one hand, tbis end is partly 
effected by suretysbip, and on tbe other, the sum 
considered requisîte for the purposes of indem- 
nity and reward equals or surpasses what could 
be proposèd to be allowed for it ; but tbis function 
is not tbeless distinct from ail the rest. 

6. A guarantee against temptations. Money, 
like the most valuable articles of tbe médical 
pharmacopeia, may serve either as a poison or an 
antidote, according as it is applied. Thi^ employ- 
ment of the matter of reward resembles tbat last 
mentioned, without being confounded with it. 
Money employed for assuring responsibility will 
produce its effect, though the individual be 
already corrupted. The use of money employed 
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as a guarantee agaiost temptation, is to ptevent 
corruption. A less sum may suffice in this casé 
tban in the former ; in that, it was necessary that 
the revenue granted should préserve some propor- 
tion to the sum confided ; in this, such proportion 
is hot required : the measure to be observed is 
only that of the wants of the individual placed in 
the rank that the office be occupies confers. In a 
Word, salary, considered as a pledge, is only useful 
in the prévention of theft ; m<mey, employed as 
an antiseptic, is equally useful in the prévention 
of peculation in ail its forma, in the prévention of 
ail improper conduct which can bave for its 
motive the désire of money, and for its means the 
situation in which tbe individual is placed by 
fats office. 

7. The support of dignity. PubUc opinion ex- 
acts, it matt^rs not by wbat reason, from every 
individual possessed of a certain rank, a certain 
expenditure ; bis wants are thus increi^ed in pro^ 
portion to bis dignity. Dignity, deprived of tbe 
wealtb necessary for its support, furnidies in pro« 
portion to its extent ao incentive to malversation, 
and at the same time generally fumisbes the 
opportunity ; as an antidote to such temptatioak, 
jnoney Dcmy therefore sometimes be bestowed for 
the support of dignity. Tbe good of tbe service 
may also require the aame tbiog. It is incontestî*- 
bly true that between wealth and power there 
Bubsists an intimate and nattifal union. Wealtfa 
itself is power, it may be proper therefore that tbe 
support of the respect which it commanda be not 
refused in faveur of certain employments, in 
which much dépends upon the place tbey hoU in 
public opinion. , 

8. Anotber use of the matter of reward ^omists 
in the exdtement of alacrity; I mean tbe produc* 
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tion of an habituai disposition to do wbat is 
required witb pleasure. Tbe greater tbe degree 
of mental enjoyment, thequicker and more lively 
are one^s ideas, and tbe larger tbe quantity of 
work wbicb can be performed in a given time. 
Tbe mind, in a bappy mood, act? witb incompara- 
bly more ease tban wben a^itated by grief; or 
even in its ordinary condition, wben it is moved 
only by babit. It is tbe same witb tbe bodily 
posters ; wbo knows not bow mucb tbe powers 
of tbe muscles dépend upon tbe energy of tbê 
mind? Wbat comparison is tbere between tbe 
labour of slaves and of free men ? It is upon tbis 
tbat tbe superiority of hired soldiers over unpaid 
and arbitrary levies dépends. In tbe one case^ as 
in tbe otber, tbe motive wbicb leads to exertion 
consists in the expectation of being treated ac- 
cording to tbeir behaviour ; tbe motive is notbing 
else but the fear of pain. But in tbe first case 
tfaere is the gratification of reward to sustain tbe 
alacrity; in th^ other, tbe labour bas no oth^ 
accompaniment but grief. 

The simple expectation of a reward, bow large 
soever it may be, will not always produce the 
same effect as a reward previously bestowed. 
Tbe condition ofexpectancy in which tbe indi« 
vidual finds bimself in such a case, is a mixed and 
uncertain state, in wbicb despair and hope may 
alternately predominate. 

The danger to be guarded against is, lest rewards 
previously bestowed should produce diversions 
little favourable to labour, either by suggesting 
tbe idea of some more favourite occupation, or by 
supplying tbe means of its pursuit. The progress 
of the thoughts may be accelerated, but tbe 
thoughts excited may be of a différent nature ; 
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tbe dull ideas of labour may be supplanted.by the 
ealiveniog considérations of shows and of pleasure. 

Whether or not it is proper to bestow such 
rewards, dépends upon the ôharacter of the indi- 
vidual ; that character must be known, before it is 
possible to détermine what will be their effect ; 
l^ut in every case there can be no greater folly 
than to waste in previous gratifications every 
thing which is destined for reward. 

In conclusion, thèse distinctions ought not to 
be abused. The expense of rewards need not be 
increased on account of each of thèse items ; it is 
not necessàry to appropriate a distinct sum to 
each. The same sum may serve for many, and 
even for alK That which suffices for assuring 
responsibility will, in gênerai, suffice as a guaran- 
tee against temptations, and vice versât so far as 
ends so uncertain may be effected by such means, 
and will in every case suffice for indemnification. 
That which suffices for equipment, may serve in 
part for the support of dignity and the excitement 
of alacrity. That which suffices for the mainte- 
nance of dignity will be sufficieut for almost ail 
the other ends; and the whole of whatever is 
employed for any other of thèse purposes, except 
equipment, cannot but serve for subsistence. 
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BOOK IL 

REWARDS APPLIED TO OPHCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

SALART HOW A REWARD. 

TuERE are many species of service, and even 
services of a positive nature, ofwhich governments 
stand in constant and uninterrupted need : such for 
the most part are theduties of those who are eni- 
ployed ÎD the différent departments ofeverygo- 
vernment. The political state or condition, on 
account of which individuals possessing it are 
considered liable to render thèse services, is called 
a place, an office, or' an employaient. To thèse 
places it is both natural and customary to attach, 
under the title of émolument, certain portions of 
the matter of wealth. If such émolument be deter- 
minate in amount, and paid at regularly recurring 
periods, it is called a salary. 

It is the nature of a reward to operate^as a mo- 
tive, and in tbat capacity to give birth to acts 
which, by the person by whom the reward is held 
up to view, are esteemed services ; the greater the 
reward, the greater is the motive it constitutes : 
the greater the motive, the more strenuous the 
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exertion it bas a tendency to prcMluce ; and if the 
value ofthe service be susceptible of an indefinite 
degree of perfection, the more strenuous the exer- 
tion to perfonn it, the greater, as far as dépends 
wpon the will ofthe party, will be the value ofthe 
service. Hence it follows that, if salary be re- 
ward, as far as funds can be found, salaries cannot 
be tob large. How différent the state of thinffs 
presented to us, when we consult expérience l We 
see small salaries, and the service admirably well 
performed: large salaries, andnothingdonefor them. 
In certain Unes, we see the service regularly worse 
and worse performed» in proportion to the large-* 
ness of the salary. Where then lies the error ? 
In expérience there can be none. In the argument 
thefe is none. The error lies in its not being pro- 
perly understood : and that in gênerai it has not 
been properly understood, the bad management 
and weak measurës so fréquent in this Une are 
but too piregnarït proofs. To understand the argu- 
ment aright, two points must be observed : thë 
one is, to consider, for illustration sake, that just in- 
the same manner as punishment, and in no other 
manner, though wîth less certainty of effect, isr 
reward capable of acting as a motive : the other* 
point is, to consider what is réally the service for 
which a salary is a reward. 

What then is the service with respect to which 
a salary opérâtes as a motive ? The answer which 
would be generally given to this question is, thé 
continued service belonging to the oflSce to whicH 
the salary is annexed. Obvions as this ânswer 
may seem, ît is not the true one. The service, and 
the only service, with respect to which a salary cari 
operate as a motive, îs eifher the simple instâtita- 
neous service of taking upon one the office, or the 
permanent service of continuing to stand invested 
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with it. If the duties of the office-^tbe services in 
tliè expectation of which tbe^alary annexed to the 
office is bestowed, bappen to be performed, it 
dn Dot be owing merely and immediately to the 
salary: it must be owing to some other motive» 
If there were no other motive, the service would 
Qot be rendered.. Nothing is done without a mo- 
tive : — what then is this other motive ? It must be 
eitber of the nature of reward or punishment. it 
may by possibility be of the nature of reward ; but 
if it be so, one or other of tbese rewards would 
seem superfluous : in common it ts principally of 
'the nature of punishment. In as far as this is the 
ease, the service for which the salary considered as 
a reward is given, is the service of taking upon one 
the obligation constituted by the punishment ; the 
obligation of performing the services expected from 
kim who possesses the office. 

That the zeal displayed in discharging the duties 
of an office shoùld not be in proportion to the 
salary, will now no longer appear strange. Expé- 
rience is reconciled to theory. This subject wili 
receive elucidation, if we sul^titute punishmentfor 
reward, and considei" what lendency such a motive 
would hâve to give birth to any service, if con- 
nected with it in the same manner as a salary is 
annexed to an office. 

Suppose a schoolmaster^ intending to conduct 
the business of his school with regularity, were to 
omke it a rule on a certain day, at the beginning 
of every quarter, to call ail his scholars before 
himand to give each ten lashes, committing their 
bebaviour during the rest of the quarter altogether 
to their discrétion ;— *the policy of this master 
would be the exact counterpart of the founder of 
the school towards the master, if he bas sought to 
attach him to the duties of his office by bestowing 

10 
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upoD him a salary. Suppose the mastec, findiàg 
that under this discipline the progress of hïa 
scholars did oot equal hîs expectatîons, shmikl re^ 
solve to increase bis exertiaosi and aecordingly 
sbould double tbe dose of stripes ;^^bis poHcy i» 
this case would be the exact counterpart of the 
fouoder, who by the single opération of increasii^ 
thé master's salary, should think to increase hié 
diligence. 

A sàlary is not a reward for any individual ser-^ 
vice, of the number of those which are rendered^ in 
conséquence of a man's acceptance of the office ta 
which the salary is annexed. Foc tbe rendering of 
any one of thèse services, the salary présents bin> 
not with any motive which can comç Kinder tbe 
head of reward: the inbtives which itgivësbini 
belong enttrely to tbe head of punisbment. It i» 
by fear only, and not by hope^ that he is impelled 
to thé discbarge of bis duty ; by tbe fear of receiv- 
ing less than he would otherwisereceive; not fay 
the hope of receiving more. Thougb he work.ever 
so much more or better than a man who holdshis 
office is expeoted to work, he wiU rcceive notbingi 
more than bis salary, if the salary is 9\\ that he has 
to hope for. By workrng to a certain degree. I«s9 
or worise, he may indeed stand a chance of baving 
the salary, or a part of it, takeafrom him, or. be 
may be made punisihàble in sohie bther way ; but 
if he continue to keejf) clear of that extrême degree; 
in such case [et him work ever aoJittle of ever-so 
badly, be willnoti as &r as artificial punishment 19 
concemed, be ever the worsè. He'hasthereimè 
no motive, so fac as thé salary is concerned,.foT en- 
deavouring topass ihe line of mediocrtty ; and be* 
bas a motiVe^ tbe motiveof indolence or love of 
ease, forstopping as far short of it as he can witlî' 
safety. • * . : 
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Suppose, for instance,. 3: fealary 6f 4000/. a ye^r 
anoexed to the office of a judge: of ail the ser- 
vices be may çome to perforqi in tl:)e discbarge 9f 
his functtoo^ of whîcîh one is th\s saWy tbe te- 
ward > Of iH^one whateve^ Ta(ke any oneof thje 
causes MtWch wouW rcgùlarly oome before hina fbr 
heartng; tho^gh be werè to attend, and to display 
évër 80 niuch diligence aac( eVer sbijiycb abîlity in 
the bearing of it» hfe would;receivè lio^more tbjait 
yfiar thanliis 4Q00A— though be wetelto. absent 
himself aitôgetber, and leâve the. business to bi3 
eolleagues, be would receive no less ; iù àhort, 
J)rovided he does not sofar svverve frôm bis duty 
as to subjeCt bimself to fine t)r deprivatîon; w}>e- 
tber he pe^fform his duty. ever so well, or ever.feo 
ili ; WheCber he décidé mainy causes, or few; wbé- 
ther bis attendance.is o^stiint or remiss ; ^'bether 
he display ever so mucb or ever acf little ability, 
hi$ saiîtry i^ the same. Not; thàt amaïi irt this 
exaltéd station is in.aloy want of niotives to prompt 
' him to exert bimself m the dfscharge of ilis duties : 
he has the pleaàures of power to bfeilancé tbç f)ains 
of study ; the fear of shathç to keep' him from sink- 
ing beloV ttiedîocrity ; the feopê .of x^elebrity to 
'elevate him dboVe it ; to spurbinvon totbe bigh- 
est pitch'of.exfcellence. Thèse motives are pté- 
sented to him byhis station^ but tbey are not prq- 
sented tO hîih by bis sâlâi^; : 

The services, and the only services, with \^bïch 
the salary présents him a motive for pei^ibr^ihing, 
are, în the first place, thé instantarieous' act of 
taking upon bitn the station, that is, dfsubjecting 
bimself to the obligations annexed to it, and iii 
tbe'event of hi^ violating àny of ihose obligations, 
to the punisbmerïts annexed to such violations : iti 
the next place,, the disichairging of the smallest 
portion Df those obligations "which it îs necessary 
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he sbould discharge, in order to his receiving such 
or such part of the salary. Let ft, for instance, be 
paid bien quarterly : if tbe first quarter be paid 
bim in advance, it will afford bim no nciotive of the 
nature of reward for doing any of tbe business of 
that quarter. He bas that quarter^s salary; nor 
can be fail of enjoying it,. unless, in tbe way of 
punishment, it be afterwards taken from bim. If 
it be not paid bim till tbe end of tbe quarter, the 
'case will be still tbe same, uniess proof of bis 
having rendered certain services, tbe having at- 
tended, for example, at certain times, benecessary 
to his receiving it. With this exception, it may 
equally be saijd that, in Jboth cases, for any other 
than tbe instantaneous actof taking upon bim the 
burthen of tbe station for that quarter, be bas no 
reward^ nor any motive but what opérâtes in the 
way of punishment. 

This distinction isof importance, for if tbe salary 
given were tbe inducement for perfôrming the ser- 
vices, tbe chance of having them performed, and 
well performed, would be exactly as thê magni- 
tude of tbe salary. If, for example, fifty pounds 
sterling a year suf&ced to insure fifty grains of 
piety, assiauity, éloquence, and other "sacerdotal 
virtues in a curate, five thousand of thèse same 
pounds ougbt to insure five thousand grains of 
thèse same virtues in a bishopor archbishop. But 
what everybody knows, is that this proportion does 
not hold ; on tbe contrary, it most frequently hap- 
pens that the proportion is inverse : the curate la- 
bours much, the bishop little, and the archbishop 
less. 

The chance of service is as the magnitude of 
the punishment ; and if the salary can be with- 
drawn, it is so far indeed as tbe magnitude of the 
salary; but it may be equally great without any 
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salary : by the substitution of any other punish- 
ment i nstead of loss of salary . 

We see, then, how it is that a salary, be ît great 
or small, independently of the obligation whicb it 
pays a man for contracting, bas not in itself tbe 
smallest direct tendency to produce services; 
wbilst expérience shoWs, that in many cases, in 
proportion tô its magnitude, it bas a tendency to 
prevent them. 
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CHAPTER IL 

RtLEà AS TO EMûLUMENTA. , 

Bëfoeb we enter updntbissubjjectindéUiV ^^, 
may be necessary to remark that, tbe proper appli- 
cation of the foUowing rules will dépend upon the 
nature of the service required, and its varions local 
circumstances. It is only by observing the pecu- 
liar characterassumed by abuse in each office, that 
appropriate remédies for each particutar evil can be 
provided. Since it is impossible to make a com- 
plète catalogue of ail errors, and to anticipate every 
species of abuse, the rules laid down may not con- 
stitute a perfect System. They may, however, 
serve as a warning against errors and abuses which 
hâve by expérience been found to exist, and also 
against some which may be imagined likely to 
exist. It is useful to erect beacons upon rocks 
whose existence has been made known by the 
shipwrecks they hâve caused. Among the rules 
about to be given, some may appear so selt-evi- 
dent as almost to seem superfluous : but if it can 
be shewn that errors hâve arisen from the neglect 
of them in practice, such rules, though not enti- 
tled to be considered as discoveries, must at least 
be regarded as necessary warnings ; they may teach 
nothing new, but they may serve to recall princi- 
ples which it is désirable should be constantly and 
clearly remembered. 

Rule I. Emoluments ought in such manner to 
be attached to offices, as to produce the most inti- 
mate connection between theduty and the interest 
of the person employed. 
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/ Tbis rul^ may be applied in insuriog assiduous 
atteadeoce on tbepartofthepersonsemployed. In 
4]ifi«reqt offices, différent aervice& are required ; bu t 
Xjbegreater.numberof. office bave tbis one circum- 
«taoce in coaiinoD : that their duties may be per- 
forait» tit is neceasary tbat tbe individual holding 
the office sbouldbe at a certain time in a certain 
,place« Heoce, of ail duties, asaiduous attendence 
is the.first, the most simple, ai^l tbe taost universaK 
In.many caaes, toioBsure tbe performance of tbis 
duty^ is to insure the performance ofevery other 
tlutyé When tbe clerk is athis desk, tbe judgje 
upon thebeaobythe professor in bi8schooI,iftbere 
be nothin^ particularly irksome in their duty, and 
ihey can da nothing else, cather tban remain idle, 
it is .probable tbey will perform their duty. In 
thèse cases, the service required being of the con- 
tinuai kind, and in. point of quality not susceptible 
of an indefinitedegree of perfection ; the pay being 
2iequired not for certain services, but for such ser- 
vices as may come to beperformed withiii a certain 
space of time^ it may without impropriety be given 
in. tbe form.of a salary. . Eut even bere, the policy 
of making reward keep pace with service^ .should 
he pursiied 9s cloaely a^ possible ; and for tbis pur- 
pose the long continaed mass of service should be 
brokenidown intp as many aeparate services as 
possible : tbe service, of a year into.tbe service of 
days. .In tboibighest offices, an individual, ifpaid 
% bis. tîme,. should like tbe day labourer, and for 
the samexeasoa, be paid rather by the day tban by 
ihe year. In tbis way he is kept to bis duty with 
more tban the efiect, and at the same time with- 
out any of theodium of punishment* 

In the station of a judge, it is not common to 

♦ See b. î. ch. x. rule 3. 
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exact attendance by tfae fo^oe of ptimsbâaent : at 
least Dpt by the force of punîahmént to be applîtd 
in each instance offtiilure. But if it were, the io* 
fliction of that punishment for tririal tran^rea- 
sibns, that ia for one or a few inatances of non^r* 
formance, would be thought barsh and rigoroua, 
nor would any body care for the odium of standing 
forth to enforce it. Excuses would be lightly made, 
and readily accepted. Punishment in ^uch cases 
beiogtothe last degceeuncer^n, would be in a 
great measure inefiectual. It migbt prevent con- 
tinuai, but it would ne ver prevent occasionalr or 
even fréquent, delinquency. But what cannot be 
effected by punishment alone, may be eàfected by 
punishment and reward togetber. Wben the officer 
is paid separately for each day^s attendance, eacb 
particle of service bas its reward : tbere is for each 
particle of service an induoement to perform it. 
There will be no wanton excuses, wfaen inconveni- 
ence adhères inseparably to delinquency witbout 
the parade of punishment. 

The members çf the French Academy and tbe 
Adademy of Science, notwitbstanding ail thetr dig« 
nity, are paid their salaries by the day and not by 
the year. And who are the individuals, bow low w 
how high soever, who cannot, and who ought not 
to be paid in thts nEiann^ ? If pride bœ a legiti- 
mate scruple, it is that which refuses to reçoive 
the reward for labour which it bas not perfotoied. 
Wbilst a^ to tbe (éjection which might arise ftoQi 
the minute apportionment of the salary, itis easily 
removed by counters gtven from day to day, a»d 
converted into money at fixed periods. - 

In the act of parliament for establishing Peni- 
tentiary bouses, among pther good régulations, 
this method of insuring assiduity of attendance bas 
been adopted, The three superintendants receive. 
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ms tbe whaAe of their émoluments, eacb a sbare of tfae 
8om of five guineas, wbich is directed to be distri* 
hated eaeh day of tbeir attendance equally among 
tbose who are présent. 

A more antient example of tbis policy may be 
foiind in tbe incorporated society in London, for 
tbe assurances of lives. Tfae directors of tbis esta- 
blishment recelée tbeir trifling émoluments in tbis 
manner ; and tbus appUed, tbese émoluments suf* 
fiée. Tbis plan bas aiso been adopted as it respects 
commissioners of bankrupts, andby différent asso- 
ciations. 

Tbese examples QUgfat not to be lost, and yet; 
from not baving been referred to gênerai princi« 
pies, they bave not posseésed tbe influence tbey 
iought to bave. How often bave régulations been 
heaped upon régulations witbout success ! How 
jfnaoy useless dSscrees were made in France to in- 
sure tbe résidence of tbe bisbops and beneficed 
<aergy. 

In Ëng^and we bave not, in tbis respect, been 
^Bore successful, tbat is to say, more skilfuh 
Lawsbave been enacted against tbe non-resid^nce 
^tbeclergy. Liaws badly conirived, and conse» 
quently useless. Punisbment bas been denounced 
and a fine imposed, wbicb, being invariable in 
amount, bas sométimes be^ grèater and sotiaetimes 
less tban tbe advan^e to be derived from tbe 
oSenc^.. For want of a public prosecutor in tbis, 
as in so many otber cases, it bas been necesaary to 
rely upon such casual Informeras maybeallured. 
by a portion of tbe fine : tbe love of gain bas sel- 
dom proved a motive sufficiently strong toimduce 
an endeavbur to obtain tbis reward ; whose value^ 
not to mention tbe ex penses of pursuit, is de- 
stroyed by infamy. Till tbis motive is reinforced 
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by Personal dnimotity, which bunts thé bcmds cf 
infamy, tbese law^ are powerless. . 

Sucfa cases, wbich may occur once or twice in 
the course of ten years, tbrougfaout the . whole 
kingdoiD^ arei neîtber sufficieatly fréquent, . nor 
wellknowH) to operale as examples, Theofifence 
remaias undîminished ; ^ tbe useiess punîsbment 
constîtutes only an additional evil : wbilst such 
laws andsucb metbods^ powerléss among frienda, 
serve only to bring enemies into contact ! When- 
eyeritis désirable that a clergyman shoold live in 
the midst of bis parisbioners, tbat is to say, wben 
tbey are amicable, tbe law is a dead letter; its 
power is axerted only wben they^are jffe<3oiiciioble 
enemies; tbat is, in tbe only cases- wherein \tp 
utilityis problematical, and it^ere to be wisbed 
that its. exécution would admit of a» exception. 
His return into bis parisb is a triumpb for bis ^m^ 
tnies, and a bumjliation for faimself* * 

Had tbe salaries, paid to tbe professors in tbe 
universitiqs, been interwoven with tbeir services, 
jt might bave been tbe 'Custom forsomeof ibese 
pretended labourers to bave laboured fortbeir bite^ 
andto be a professor, raigbt bave meant sametbing 
tnore>tban bavinga title, a satary, andiiothing^to 
téacb« 

' A salaiy^ paid day iTy day, bas an admiitage 
béyond tbat of insuring aifisidisitiy of attendance; 
ît even renders a service agreeable, wbicb,^ witb 
en ànnual Bàlary, ^ill be regarded as porefy buiu 
thensome. Wben reward, instead of beiiig be- 
stowed in a lump, follows eacb successive portion 
of labour, tbe idea of labour becomes assocîated 
with pleasnre instead of pain. In England, bu»- 
bandmen, Hke other labourers, are paid in bard 
money by the week, and their labour is cbeerfully 
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Qent, bushandimën .areostiU paid as they were for-^ 
merlyiin .£n|pland,< by. houses and pièces of land 
giyfD once foi ail; and the labour is aaid. to be 
p<6rfQniied wiih ail the alovenliness and reluctance 
of jsl^yery» . 

. J?ci^lI.r--^£mQliiiDeiils ought in çuch maiiner 
to be attachée! to ojffice, as to produce the gréa test 
posÉabiedégnée6fexoefieacejntheaervice.rendered. 
,. Thus Êir.l^e sabjecl: has only .been considered 
as applicable %ç insuring. atteudance in cases where 
assiduityof atteodance appears to suffice for in« 
suring the performance of ail other duties. There 
tàXiom iaoméjpaBB^Àn wliicb itâppears possible to 
apply.thesame prinitiple, èither in the preyention 
c^t abuse, or; in iœuring'aç extraordinary degree of 
perfeptioniin^^e employment of the powecs which 
befong.ibo /perla in stations. . 

., Insteadof appbinting.a.fixed salary, invariably 
of . f hë same amoadt, as the emôluoient of the 
supenntendànt, ^ or siiperintendants, of a prison, a 
poàr«J)9iisp,ian asyluffia for orphs^s^ prany kind of 
bospital^ « wbose iinhabifouits .dépend upon . the care 
df ODfi, or a^all ]3:Umberx>f individuals, whatever 
inayjwe thé différence in the degree cf attention 
dî&pkyeâ, or, the degree of perfectron with which 
theisgnrice is^pi^ormed, ,it wpuld be well to make 
sadtemoliiinentin some measure dépend -upoa the 
care with which their duties hâve been performed, 
as evidehced by 4heir sticcess* In a pewitéritiary, 
01* qtherprison, th*4t thé prispne^^^^ insured 

^popi,;5Îy,,ppgligence;6^!.iy^ tpndipg di- 

F^tiyd^ïcîiKiiwçfclyHtQ ifeoften tbeir livjçs,,Hmke. » 
ealcùlatioA oftbe ave#agé«iimber of deaths atnopg 
the prisoners in the pàrticular prison, compared 
witfi the nuriiber of perspns confined there. Allow 
the superintendant each year a certain syna for 
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each person of tfais number, upon conditioQ, that 
for every prîsoner who dies, an equal sum 19 
to be withheld from the amount of hisemolu- 
inents. It is ctear, tbat having a net jnx>fit upon 
the lives of ail wbom he préserves, tba*e is searcety 
any necessity for any other précaution against 
ill-treatment, or négligence, tending to shorten 
life * 

In the naval service, the laws of Ëngland Mùw 
a certain sum for eacb vessel taken or destroyed, 
and so much for every individnal captured. Wby 
is not tbis method of encouragement extended to 
the military service ? 

Is the commander of an amiy employed in de** 
fending a province — allow him a pension wfaich 
sball be diminished in proportion to the territory 
he loses. Is the governor of an. important place 
besieged — allow him so much for every ddy thaH 
he continues the defence. Is the conquest of a 
province désirable— -promise to the gênerai em^ 
ployed, besides the honours he shall reçoive, a 
sum of money which shall iocrease in proportidii 
to the territory he acquires, besides giving him a 
pension, as above,for preservii^ it when acquired^ 

To the principal duty of taking and destroying 
those veho are oppo3ed to him, migbt be added, 
the subordinate duty of preservîng the livîng ma- 
chines whose exertions are nedessary fw its accom- 

* ''TheixmiBgtTBOîl^HôtelDieuwereuÊ^ 
livrea for eaoh patient who either died or vmB cured. M. de 
Chamousset and Co. offered to undertake the management for 
fifly livres, for those only who were cured. Ail who died were 
not to he reckoned ini the bargaîh, and were to bé at their 
expense. The offer was so admirable, it was not aœepted. It 
was feared thattiieywouldnotbeabletofulfil their engagement* 
Every abuse which it is attempted to reform is the patrimony 
of those who hâve more crédit than the Reformers."— Qtie^' 
Encycl art. Qiarité, 
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plishment. Tbe method proposed for the preser*- 
▼BtioD of prisoners, wfay should it not be employed 
for tlie préservation of sojdiers ? It must be ac- 
knowledged, that no reward exclusively attachedv 
Do tbis subordinate duty could, in tbe mind of 
a prudent commander, add anytbing to tbe weigbt 
of tbose arguments wbicb arise out of tbe principal 
object. A soldier wben be is ill, is wortb less tban 
AolbÎDg; a recruit may not arrive at tbe moment, 
ikiay not arrive jàt ail, and wben be bas arrived be 
Is not like a veteran« If tberefore it be proper to 
strengtben motives tbus palpable, by a separate 
and particular reward, it ougbt at least to be kept 
in a subordination sufficiently marked witb respect 
to tbe principal object. 

Tbus much as to a time ofwar. In time of 
peace tbe propriety of tbis metbod is mucb less 
'doubtful. It is tben tbat tbe attention of a gênerai 
«boutd be more particularly directed to tbe préser- 
vation of bis soldiers. Make bim tbe insurer of 
tbeir lives, and be will become tbe riv^l of £scu- 
lapius ia médical science, and of Howard in pbi- 
lantbropy. He will no longer be indiffèrent, wbe« 
tber they encamp upon a bill or in a morass. His 
vigilance will be exercised upon tbe quality of bis 
supplies, and tbe arrangement of bis bospitals; and 
bia discipline will be rendered perfectagainst tbose 
vices c^ armies, wbicb are sometimes no less de- 
structive tban the sword of tbe enemy.* 

Tbe same system migbt be extended to sbips of 
war, in wbicb négligence is so fatal, and in wbicb 
gênerai rutes are so easily enforced. Tbe admirai, 
or captain, would tbus bave an immédiate in- 

*' A slight sketch is ail that can be attempted : the détails 
would occupy too much space. A gênerai might be made the 
insurer> as it respects those whodie of disease, but not of those 
who are killed. 
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terest in the preserva^rio'n of ^ach sailori Thf 
admirable example of Captain Cook^ wbo; cii^ 
cumnavigated theworld^.and trâver^ed so D^aii^ 
différent climates and unkiiown seâs, \vithout ih^ 
loss of a single sailor^ would no longer be unffUitfiiik 
His instructions respecting diet, change of air» 
and cleanliness, wdutd not be negleoted, Tt>c 
British navy, it is (rue, is rnuch im^oved in tbelse 
respects, but wbocan tell how much grçater peiy 
fection might be attained, if to the atready exîst*- 
ing motives, were addéd the influence of a coni- 
stantly acting interest, whicb, without injuring 
any virtue, might supply the place of ally if tfeey 
were wanting ? i 

In the application of thèse Suggestions, ^^i^e 
may be difficulties : are they insurmbuntable ? . It 
is for those wbo bave had expérience to réply. 

In the treaty made by the Laùdgrate df QesM 
Cassel, relative to the trOops wbieb the' Britisfa 
government hired 6f him to serve in Aiûerica, ooc 
stipulation was, that for every maîn'not retufh^ to 
biscountry, he should receive thkty pouiids. I 
know not whether such a stipulation were cush 
tomary or not, but whether it were or not, nothiilg 
could be more happily imagined, either for* the 
fiscal interest of the sovereign lendér, or the in* 
terest of the individuals lent. The spirit of party 
found in this stipulation a tiieme for declamai- 
tion, as if its onlyeffe<^t were to give tothe 
prince an interest in the slaughter of his subjects; 
whilst, if anything could counterbalarice tbë mi8<- 
chievous effects of the treaty, it was thià pecuniary 
condition. It gave to thèse strangers a security 
against the négligence or indifférence of the bor- 
rowèr8,'on account of which thëy nàight inoré wil- 
lingly hâve béeri exposed to danger thah native 
subjects; The price attached to their loss would 
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act as aA'iqstfrancet that care sbouldfbe taken to 
préserve theuttV ' 

If bas beeh said, that in sonrc countrîes the 
emolùtnents bf tbe commaoders of régiments 
îa€reai»e in proportion to the number of non^^efiec-* 
tives: that is to say, thàttbey recerve aiways the 
same amount for thepay of bis corps, thooghthëy 
bave not always tbe same nutnb'er of mén to pay^ 
5uch an arrangement is precisely tbe opposite of 
what is recômmended abo^e. The number of nontî 
effectives inereasing by deaib ôr désertion, tbe 
conmiander gains in nioney what he loses fn men: 
Every penny whicb be is tbus permitted toacquire 
isa rewàrd offered, if not ibr murder, at.least for 
negligenoev 

K&k.^-'^^t principles thos laid down by Mr. Bettthftm are 
susceptible of great diversity of application. Whèn Mr. 
Whltbiread brongbt into pariiament bis bill' for tbe establisb- 
inentôfscboolsfbr tbe éducation of tbe poor/i flatterèd'myséff 
tbat I bad discovered ose instance toi Wbidi tbey mîgbt iféff 
readily be applied^ and, in > letter addfessed to Sir Samuel 
Rbmîjly, from wbîch the foUowing paragrapbs are extracted; 
I èxplained n)y îdëàs npom thb su^ect. It will be perceivëd, 
tbat tbe "wbble pHîn dépends trpon tbé principles laid down ifx 
tbîscbàpter. V ' 

*' Mr. Wbitbrc^ bas been fnlly aware of tbe necessity of 
superintendance în respect tô tbe maâters,— -and be bas pro-^ 
posed to commit it to the clergyman and justices df tbé peace ; 
but it is not difficult to foresee> that tbis burtbensome super- 
intendance will be inefficadous. No good will be efiected un« 
less the iaterest of the master is constantly combined with àU 
parts of bis duty. Tbe only metbod of accomplishing tbis» 
consists in making bis reward dépend upon bis success 5 in 
giving bim no fixed salary -, in allowing him a certain sum for 
eacb child, payable only wben each chUd bas leamed to read ; 
în a vrçrd, in paying him^ as workmen are sometimes paid, 
by the work done. 

'^ Wben be receives a fixed salary, tbe master bas only a 
slight interest in tbe progress of bis pupils. If be act suffi- 
ciently well to prevent bis being discharged, tbis is ail that can 
reasonably be expected. 
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'' If he reoeive tto reward till the service be peribrined^ hé 
has a constant interest in perfbrming it quickly. He can relax 
lus exertions only at his own expense. There is no longer any 
necessity for superintendance. The master will himself seék 
to îœprove the modes of instruction^ and to excite the children 
to émulation. Ue will be disposed to listen to the advice, and 
to profit by the expérience of others. 

'' When he recelves a fixed salary^ every new scholar in« 
creases the trouble of the master, diminbhes his exertions» 
and disposes him to complain. Upon the plan which I propose» 
it is the master who will stir up the négligent parents ; it is 
he who will beoome the serrant of the law. Instead of corn-* 
plainiog that he has too many pupils» he*wiU only complain if 
he bave too few. Should he bave three or four hundred» or 
even as many as Mr. Lancaster» like him» he would find the 
means of attending to them ail 3 he would employ the most 
forward in instructing those who were less advanced» &c. &c. 

** Should a négligent or incapable master be appcÂnted» he 
would be fbrced to quit his place. Substitute for this plan 
examinations» dépositions^ and décisions^ and see what would 
be the conséquence. 

** There would be no difficutty in the exécution of this pro- 
posed plan. It would be sufficient if» twioe or thrice in the 
year» that the cki^gyman» and certain justices of the peace» or 
other persons of conséquence» who were willing to promote so 
usefiil a work» should meet together for two or three hours at 
the school-house. The examination of each scholar would not 
occupy more than half a minute. The master himself might 
be trusted for selecting only such as were o^pable of un-> 
deqgoing the test» and an honorary would thus be added 
to his pecuniary reward» by the publicity given to his suc*. 

CeSS." — ^DUMONT. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

FEES AND PERQUISITES — NONE. 

Another expédient is often emplojred in the 
payment of public olfficers. I refer to the fées, 
which they are sometimes authorised to receive 
on their own account, from those who require their 
services. 

This arrangement is attended with a specious 
advantage, and a real danger. The advBntage is, 
that the reward seems to be exactiy and directly 
in proportion to the labour performed. The 
danger lies in the temptation given to such officers 
to increase their émoluments, by inereasing the~ 
difficulties of those who need their services. The 
abuse is easîly introduced. It is very natural, for 
example, that an individuar who lias been served 
with an extraordinary expédition, should add some- 
thing to the accustomed fee. But this reward, 
bestowed on account of superior expédition in the 
first instance, infallibiy becomes a cause of delay 
in ail which foUow. The regulated hours of busi- 
ness are employed in doing nothing, or in doing 
the least possible, that extraordinary pay may be 
received for what is done out of office-hours. 
The industry of ail the persons employed will be 
directed to inereasing the profit of their places, by 
lending one another mutual assistance ; and the 
heads of departments will connive at the disorder, 
either for their share of the benefit, or out of kind- 
ness to their inferiors, or for fear of rendering them 
discontented. 

11 
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The inconveniençes will be yet greater, if they 
relate to a service covered with a mysterious veil, 
which the public cannot raise. Such is the veil 
of the law. The useless and oppressive delays in 
légal procédure arise from very complicated causes; 
but it cannot be doubted, that one of the most 
considérable of thèse causes is the sinister interest 
which lawyers hâve in multiplying processes and 
questions, that they may multiply the occasions for 
receiving fées. 

Integrity is more easily preserved in public 
offices in which there are no fées, than those in 
which they are allowed. A iawful right often 
serves as ^ pretçxt for extortion. The distinction 
between what is permitted and what is prohibited, 
in many cases, isexceedingly minute ; and how many 
temptations may occur of profiting by the igno- 
rance of strangers, when circumstances will insure 
impunity ! An easy method of detecting offences 
is a great restraint. Whenever therefore fées are 
allowed, a list of them should be publicly fixed 
up in the office itself: this will operate as a pro- 
tection to the persons employed against suspicion, 
and to the public against vexation. 

This mode of rewarding services supposes, that 
the individuals, who stand in need of them, should 
bear the expenses of the establishment : this is 
true only in case the benefit is solely for those in- 
dividuals; in ail other cases fées constitute an 
unequal and very unjustly assessed tax. We 
shall hâve occasion to recur to this subject shortly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



MINIHIZE EMOLUMENT. 



Rule 111. — ^The amouDt of the salary, or other 
émoluments, attachée! to every office, ought to be 
the least that the individuals, qualifiée to exécute 
its duties, are willing to accept for their perform* 
ance. 

The fair and proper price of any vendible com* 
modity is the least that anybody will take for it ; 
so that the expectation of like payment shall be a 
sufficient inducement to the labour requisite to 
produce other like articles in future. The fair and 
proper price of any service is the least that any- 
body will do it for: so that if more were given, it 
would be done either not at ail the better, or not 
sp much the better as that the différence of qua- 
lity should be équivalent to the différence of ex* 
pense. In thjs proper and necessary price is in- 
cluded, of course, everything necessary to enable 
tbe iûdividual to perform, and to continue to per- 
form, tbe service ; and also whatever is necessary, 
pD account of the disadvantages attending the ser- 
vice, and on account of the chance which may be 
given up of the idvantages that might be expected 
ftrom otber services. 

At the first establishment of an office, it may be 
difficult {^çcurately to détermine what ought to be 
thei {^mount of its émoluments : in this, as is the 
ea^e with evçry commodity when carried to market 
for the first time, we can only beguided by chance. 

11. 
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The number and character of the candidates will, 
however, soon détermine whether the amount 
offered is too large ôr too small. 

According to this rule, the salaries paid to the 
judges in England, which appear so considérable, 
are scarcely enough ; sînce, as we hâve aiready 
seen, they are not sufficient to induce those, who 
are best qualified to discharge the duty, to under- 
take the office. 

In France, before the révolution, scarcely any 
salaries were paid to the judges; they were not 
drafted from the class of advocates, and no sacrifice 
was required of them when they entered ujmn 
their duties; it was not necessary that they should 
be possessed of much experieiuce, and their reward 
consisted principally in the honour and respect 
attached to their station. In England, the number 
of judges is so small, that there is no place for 
ciphers: it is necessary that each judge should 
possess, from the first day he enters upon his office, 
that skill which, in the présent state of immen- 
sity and obscurity in which the law is found, can 
only be the fruit of long study. In France, 
among the enormous multitude of her judges, 
there was always a sufficient number endowed 
with the requisite skill ; and the novice might, so 
long as he chose, préserve a Pythagorean silence. 

A method of ascertaining the proper amount of 
émoluments for any office, simple as it is effica- 
cious, is afforded by allowing the persons em- 
ployed to discharge their duty bydepûty; if no 
one employs a deputy, the émoluments cannot be 
ipuch too great ; if many individuals employ de- 
puties, it wîll be only necessary to obsèrVe what 
is paid tô the deputies : the salary of the deputy 
is the proper salàry for the place. 
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- If this rule be applied to the émoluments of the 
^lergy) ^^^ ît be asked what is the proper price 
for their services, the answer is not difficult. 
It is, prima facie^ the price given by one class 
of the clergy, and received by the other ; it is the 
carrent jMÎce of curacies. I say always prima 
/adcj for, in reality^ the carrent price is somewbat 

freater; part of the price being made up in hope. 
or insuring the due performance of ail the duties 
of their oj£ce, this price is found to be sufficient. 
The possession of any greater émolument is not 
only useless but pernicious, inasmuch as it enables 
them to engage in occupations incompatible with 
the due performance of their function, and as it 
tends to give them a distaste for the duties of that 
function. 

The inequality observable in the émoluments 
of the established clergy, is also disadvantageous 
in respect to the greater number of ecclesiastics* 
The comparison which they make between their 
condition, and that of the rich incumbetits, dimi- 
nishes still further, in their eyes, the value of 
what they recei ve. A reward so unequal for equal 
services, dégrades those who receive only their 
proper portion. The whole présents the ap- 
pearance of a lottery, of favour and injustice, 
ill according with the moral character of their 
vocation. 

It is agoodrule of economy to employ only real 
labourers, who do not think themselves superior 
to the work they hâve to perform. Dutch florists 
ought not to be employed in the cultivation of 
potatoes. 

It i$ well also fully to employ the time of the 
individuals employed. The duties of many public 
offices require only three or four hours attendance 
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daily. After the office hours are passed, such in- 
dividuals seldom are able ))rofitably to employ 
their time. The leisure they possess increases 
tbeir wants. Ennui, the scourge of Hfe, is no 
less the enemy of economy, Ix is among this 
class, that those who are most discontented witb 
tbeir salaries, are generally found. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NO MORE NOMINAL THAN REAL, 

Ruie IV. — ^The nominal and real amount of 8a«^ 
laries oaght to correspond. 

In olher words, no déduction ought to be madé 
from the real value of a salary witbout reducing its 
nominal amount. The prectice which bas fre* 
quently been adopted in Èngland of reducing the 
real value of salaries and pensions by taxes and 
other déductions, while the nominal amount of thé 
salaries bas remained unaltered, bas given rise to 
this rule. In some. instances, tbe déductions thus 
made bave amounted to one tbird of tbe nominal 



No advantage arises from this arrangement^ but 
îts inconveniences are numerous. In the first 
place, it is an evil in so far as it spreads an exagger- 
ated idea of the sacrifices made by the public, and 
tbe expense incurred under tbe head of salaries. 
With respect to the public functionaries, it is an 
evil to possess an income greater in appearance 
than reality. The erroneous conceptions bence 
entertained of their wealth, imposes upon tbem, in 
déférence to public opinion, the necessity of keep-* 
ing up a corresponding establishment. Under the 
penalty of being considered niggardly, tbey are 
compelled to be extravagant. It is true the public 
are aware, in gênerai, that salaries and pensions are 
subject to déductions, but tbey are oftentimes only 
acquaintedwith a part of thé déductions, and they 
seldom in such cases enter into minute calcula- 
tions. 
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In this manner the différence between tbe no- 
minal and real value of a salary, tends to produce 
an increase in the wants of the individual employed. 
Call the amount c^ bis salary what it really is, and 
he will be zt ease, but every nominal addition will 
prove a costly omament. If the opportunity of 
illicit profit is presented to him, such nominal ad- 
dition will be an incentive to corruption, and 
should he not be dishonest it will prove a cause of 
distress.* 

The remedyis simple as efficacious ; the change 
need only be in words. 

*. A further inconvenience fre^uently anses from theexpense 
of coUectiDg and managing ail such peculiar CQptributiona. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

COUPLE BURTHEN WITH B£N£FIT. 

RuU V.— The expenses of an office ougbt to bé 
defrayed by those who enjoy the benefit of the 
services rendered by the office. 

The author of tfaie Wealth of Nations, in inves- 
tigating* the manner in which the expense of ser- 
vices ought to be divided, has shewn that in some 
cases it ought to be defrayed by the public, in 
others, exclusively by those who immediately reap 
the benefit of the service. Ue has also shewn 
that there is a class of mixed cases in which the ex- 
pense ought to be defrayed partly by the public, and 
partly by the individuals who dérive the immédiate 
benefit. To this class belongs/nii&/tc éducation. 

The rule just laid down seems scarcely to stand 
in need of proof. It may> however, be useful to 
.mention the modes in which it may be violated ; 
as, when for a service rendered ,to one person or set 
ofpersons, the obligation of payment is imposed 
upon another. This is partly the case of dissenters 
who support their own clergy, in so far as they are 
obliged to pay for the support of the clergy of that 
established sect from which they dissent. 3. When 
for a service rendered to a certain number of indi- 
viduals, the obligation ofpaymentisiniposed upon 
the . public. For example, the expenses of a 
théâtre, wholly or in part paid out of the public 
purse. 3. When for a service rendered to the 

*Bookv. 
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public, the obligation of payment is imposed upon « 
an individual. 

With respect to this third case, the examples are 
but too abundant. 

L The most remarkable example will be found 
in the administration of justice. At first sight it 
may be thought that he who obtains a verdict in 
bis favour reaps the principal, or even the only 
advantage to be obtained ; and therefore that it is 
reasonable he should bear the expense incurred ; 
that he should pay the officers of justice for the 
time they hâve been employed. It is in this man- 
ner that the subject appeared even to Adam Smith. 
(B. V. sec. 2.) Upon a doser examination, we shaH 
dîscover an important error. The individual in 
whosefavour a verdict is given, is precisely the indi- 
vidual who bas received least benefit : setting aside 
therewards paid to the officers of justice, how many 
other expenses, which the nature of things rende? 
inévitable, remain. It is he who, at the price of bis 
time, his care and his money, has purchased that 
protection which others receive for nothing. 

Suppose that among a million persons there has 
been, for example, a thousand law-suits in a year; 
without thèse law-suits, without the judgments 
which terminate them, injustice would hâve had 
nothing to hold it in check, but the défensive 
energy of individuals. A million acts of injustice 
would hâve been perpetrated in the same time. 
But since, by means of thèse thousand judgments, 
a million acts of injustice hâve been prevented, it 
is the saine thing as if each complainant had him- 
self prevented a thousand. Because he has ren- 
dered so important a service, because he has ex« 
posed himself to so many mishaps, to so much 
trouble and expense, does hedeserve to be taxed ? 
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It is as though the militia who défend tbe fron- 
tiers should be seiected t^ bear the expenses of the 
campaigQ. 

'^ Who goeth a warfare any time at bis own 
charges ?^^ saith St. Paul. It is tbe poor litigant 
who makes war upon injustice, who pursues it 
before the tribunals at bis own risk, and who is 
made to pay for the service whicb is rendered to 
him. 

Wben such expenses are thrown upon a défen- 
dant, unjustly draggedinto the litîgious contention, 
the case is yet worse ; instead of any thing having 
been donc for bis advantage, be has been tormented^ 
and be is made to pay for having been tormented. 

If tbe expenses are altogether thrown upon the 
party whois foundto bave donc wroug, (although it 
often happens, owing to the uncertainty either of 
' the fiK:ts or of the law, that there has been no wiU 
fui wrong on either side,) this cannot be done at 
first ; this party can only be known at the termina- 
tion of the suit. But tbra such a judgment woukl 
be a punishment ; and there is a chance that 
such a punishment may not be deserved ; another 
cbiHice, that the individual may not be in a condi- 
tion to support it ; another chance, that it will be 
either too great or too little.^ 

IL As another violation of this ru le, may be 
cited the .practiceof takittgfees, as carried on in 
most custpm-housed, and whicb constituted agréât 
abuse in those of England, previously to the re- 

* Th^re are many other objections totaxee upoa law pto^ 
ceedings> but they do not beloog to the présent subject. Un- 
der the hçad of procédure^ it mîght be shewn that thèse taxes 
oppose the ends of justice : under the head of finance^ that 
they constitate a bad source of revenue. The subject has been 
«aore fully discussed ia Mr. Bentham's «' Protest agakut Law 
Taxesr 
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form introduced by Mr. Pitt. Many of tbeoffi- 
cers, not reeeiviagsalari||E( sufficient for th€ir main- 
tenance, were allowed to make up the deficiency 
by fées received for their own advantage. This 
custom had an appearance of reason. *' We pass 
yourmerchandise tfaroughthecustom^house/^ they 
migbt hâve said; ** and you ought to pay for tbis 
service/^ But this reason isdeceptive. " Without 
this^custom-house/^ the merchants might bave re- 
plied, ^' our merchandize would hâve gone.straight 
foTward ; it is not for our advantage that this costly 
dépôt is established. It is for the gênerai wants o( 
Xhe State. The statetherefore, which you serve, 
ought to pay you, and not us, whom you tonnent 
with your services, which we shouid be.very 
happy to do without.^^ But, it may be said, this 
expense must be borne by somebody, why shoiild 
it not be borne by thèse merchants as weil as any 
body else ? Because it ' is a partial and uneqùal 
tax. Taxes upon merchandize are generally in 
proportion to the value of the goods ; this abusive 
tax seldom is so. A rich merchant does not feel 
it ; he is reimbursed by the sale of his goocU. A 
poor individual is oppressed by this second contri- 
butiçn, which he finds it necessary to pay to : the 
clerk after hehaspaid.what is due to the :exche- 
quer ; and it with reason appears to him the more 
odious, because it is oftentimes arbitrary. 

III. In conclusion, as a last example of the 
violation of this rule, we mention the émoluments 
of the clergy, in so far as they consist of tithes. If 
the services of the clergy contribute to the main- 
tenance of public morality, and obédience to the 
laws, even those to whom thèse services are not 
personally directed are benefited by them ; they 
are useful to the wholestate. Their expense, what- 
ever ought to be its amount, ought to be borne by 
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the whole community. Distributed as this expense 
is at présent, under the System of tithes, in such man- 
ner that every one knows bow much and to whom 
he pays it, no advantage is derlved firom this know- 
ledge; whilst the inconveniences are but toomani- 
fest in that hatred which so frequently subsists be- 
tween the parishioners and their minister, the shep* 
herd and his fiock ; by means of which hi^ labours, 
sa long as this entnity subsists, are rendered worse 
than useless. Were this expense to be defirayed 
from the gênerai source of the public treasure» 
tbe^e scandalous dissensions would be avoided, and 
whether the revenues were more or less ample, it 
would be possible to préserve a more just propor* 
tion between them and the différent degrees of 
labour; instead of floating as at présent between 
^30. and ^30,000. per annum, under the directioB 
chance.* 

* Tithes ccmsidered as a tax are attended with other incon- 
veniences : they belong not to our présent subject. They hâve 
been exposed by Adam Smith^ with that force and précision 
which characterise that great master. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BY EMOLUMENTS EXCLUDE CORRUPTION. 

Rule r.— In employments wbich expose the 
public functionary to peculiar temptations, tbe 
émoluments ougbt to be sufficient to préserve bim 
from corruption. 

Setting aside ail considérations of tbe bappiness 
of tbe individual, tbe interest of tbe public re- 
quires tbat in ail employments wbicb afibrd the 
means of illicit gain, tbe individuals employed 
sbould be placed above waat. If tbis important 
considération be neglected, we ougbt not to be sur- 
prised tbat men urged on by perpetually recurring 
wants sbould abuse tbe powers tbey possess. Under 
sucb circumstances, if tbey are found guilty of 
extortion and peculation, tbey are less deserving of 
blame tban tbat government wbich bas spread tbe 
snare into wbich it was scarcely possible tbat 
their probity sbould not fall. Placed between tbe 
necessity of providing the nieans of subsistence, 
and the impossibility of providing them honestly, 
tbey will naturally be led to regard peculation and 
extortion as a lawful supplément, tacitly autho- 
rized by the government. Tbe examples of tbis 
mischievous economy, and of tbe inconveniences 
resulting from it, are more fréquent in Russia tban 
under any other European government. 

" M. de Launay (Farmer-General under Fre- 
derick IL) represented to the king tbat tbe sala- 
ries of the custom-bouse officers were too small 
for their subsistence, and tbat it would be but 
justice to augment them ; be added tbat be 
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could insure to hîs majesty that every one would 
thendiscbarge his duty better, and that theaggregate 
receipts in ail tfae offices would be larger at tbe 
end of the year/^ — " You do not know my sub- 
jects/^ said Frederick, " they are ail rognes where 
my interests are in question. I bave thorougbly 
studied them, and I am sure tfaey would rob 
me at . the altar. By paying them better you 
would diminish my revenues, and they would not 
rob me less/^ — " Sire,^^ replied M. de Launay, 
" how can they do otherwise than steal ? Their 
salaries are not enough to buy them shoes and 
stock ings 1 a pair of boots costs them a month^s 
pay ! at the same time, many of them are married. 
And where can they obtain food for their wives 
and families, if it is not by conniving at the smug« 
glers ? There is, sire, a most important maxim 
which, in matters of government, is too frequently 
neglected. It is that men in gênerai désire to be 
honest; but it isalways necessary to leave them 
the ability of being so. If your majesty will con- 
sent to make the trial I propose, I will engage that 
your revenues will be augmented .more than a 
ïburth/^ The maxim in morals, thus brought for- 
ward by M. de Launay, appeared to the king, beau- 
tiful and just, as it really is in itself— so much the 
more excellent from being in the mouth of a finan- 
cier ; since men of this class are not in gênerai 
reputed to know many such. He authorized the 
experiment, he increased the salaries of the officers 
by a half, and his revenues were increased a third 
without any new taxes.* 

A salary proportionate to the wants of the func- 
tionary opérâtes as a kind of moral antisepticy or 
preservative. It fortifies a man^s probity against 



♦ Thiebault. Mes Souvenirs de Berlin. Tome iv. p. \^Q. 
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the influence of sinister and seductive iiK)tives. 
The fearof losing it will, in gênerai, be more than 
équivalent to the ordinary temptations held ont 
by illiqit gains. 

' But in the estimation of a man's wants, it is not 
merely to what is absolu tely necessary that our 
calculation ought to be confined. Fabricius and 
Gincinnatus are not the proper standards to be 
selected. The actual state of society ought to be 
considered. The average measure of probity must 
be our ruie. Public opinion assigns to every 
public functionary a certain relative rank ; and, 
whether reasonably or not, expects from him an 
expenditure nearly equal to that of persons in a 
similar rank. If he is compelied to act in défiance 
of public opinion, he dégrades and exposes himself 
to coatempt — a punishment so much the more 
afflictive, in proportion as his rank is elevated. 
Wants keep pace with dignity. Destitute of thé 
lawful means of supporting his rank, his dignity 
présents a motive for malversation, and his power 
furnishes the means. History abounds with crimes, 
the resuit of this ill-judged policy. 

If a justification is required for the extraordi- 
narilyhigh salaries, whichit is customary topay to 
the suprême magistrates, who are called Kings^ it 
will be found in the principles above laid down. 
The Americans, by denominating their chief mit- 
gistrate a Président^ hâve thereby made a small 
salary, compared with what is paid in England to 
the sovereign, answer every purpose of a large 
one. Why ? Because the dignity of the prési- 
dent is compared with that of the other officers of 
the republic, whilst in Europe the dignity of the 
sovereign is measured by a sort of comparison 
with that of other kings. If he were unable to 
maintain a certain pomp amidst the opulence of 
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hîs courtiers, he would feel himself dègraded. 
Charles IL, to relieve himself from the restrictions 
imposed upon him by the economy of parliament, 
sold himself to a foreign potentate, who offered to 
supply his profusion. The hope of escaping from 
the embarrassments into which he had plunged- 
himself, drove him, like an insolvent individual, 
to criminal resources. This mistaken economy 
occasioned the expense of two successive wars, 
terminating in a peace more disastrous perhaps 
than either of the wars. Our strength was wasted 
in oppressing a necessary ally, instead of being 
employed in checking the ambition of a rival, with 
whom we had afterwards to contend, with dimi<^ 
nished resources. Thus the establishment of the 
Civil Listy though its amount may appear large; 
may be consideredas a measure of gênerai securiti/i 
It is true that the sum necessary to preVent 
Charles II. from selling himself, or, in other words, 
the amount which in this instance would havé 
operated as a moral antiseptic, or preservative, 
could not hâve been very accurately calculated. 
A greater or less portion of this antiseptic must 
be employed in proportion as there exists a greater 
or less proclivity towards corruption. Expérience 
is the touchstone of ail calculations in this respect. 
Provided th^se abuses are guarded against, a low 
scale of salaries caù never be an evil; it must 
be a good. If the salary be not a sufficient re- 
ward for the service to be performed, the office 
will not be accepted. If it be sufficient, everything 
which is added to it$ amount is so much lavished 
in pure waste. 



12 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CIVE PENSIONS OF RETREÂT. 

RuleYll. — Pensions of retreat ought to be pro- 
vided, especialiy when the émoluments allowed 
lire DOt more than sufficient to meet the absolute 
wants of the functionary.* 

Pensiotis of retreat are recbmmended by consi* 
deratioii0 of humaqity, justice, andgood ecooomy; 
they moreover tend to inaure the proper discharge 
pfduty, and constitute a source of responsibility 
on the part of the individuak employed. 

1. There are many cases in which it is not dé- 
sirable that a public functionary should continue 
to be employed afterhis actîvity andcapacity hâve 
become impaired. But, since the infirmities of 
âge tçnd to increase his wants, tbis is not the time 
in which he will be able to retrench bis expendi- 
ture; and he will beinducqd by this consideratiopi 
in bis old âge and impoténcy, to continue to en* 
deavour to perform, with pain, and even with dis- 
grâce, the duties of a station which, in bis matu- 
rity» he had filled with pleasure and réputation. 
To wait till he voluntarily resigns, is to expect a 
species of suicide ; to dismiss bim without a pen- 
sion of retreat is, in the supposed state of bis 
faculties, a species of homicide. A pension of 

* The reader ought to be iipprised that> having foimd in 
Mr. Beiitham*s MSS. upon this subject^ only the mémorandum 
" Pensions of Retreat,' I hâve confined myself to the most 
simple exposition of the subject : its détails would hâve been 
too widely extended. — Noie by Dumont. 
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retreat removes ali thèse difficultiésl it is a debt 
of humanity paid by the public to îts. servants. 

9. By means of thèse pensions^ the scaEe x)f ail 
salarie8.iiiay.be lower tban otherwise, witbout 
producing any ill dTect upon the quality of the 
services rendered* They will constitute an item 
îq tiie catculation which erery individual lûakesi 
iq the meao titne, goveFnment will obtain from ail, 
i|t a low price^ services» the uherior compensation 
for whicbv on aocodnt of the casualties of human 
li&,iiirill only be received by a few. It is a lottery, 
in wbich there are no blanka. 

3. In ail employments from which the indivi- 
<}ual3 are removablé at pleasure^ the pension of 
retr^t, in conséquence of the approach of the 
period at which it will become necessary or due, 
will add an increasing value to the salary, and 
augment the responsibility of the individual em- 
ployed. Should he be tempted to malversation, 
it will be necessary that the profit derivable from 
his malversation should compensate with certainty 
not only for the loss of his annual salary, but also 
the value of his future pension of retreat ; his fide- 
lity is thus secured to the last moment of his con- 
tinuing in office. 

4. We ought not to forget the happiness, insured 
to thepersons employed, resultingfrom the security 
given to them by the provision thus made against 
that period of life, which is most menaced with 
weakness and neglect. Hence an habituai dispo- 
sition to perform the duties of their office with 
alacrity will arise ; they will consider themselves 
as permanently provided for, and fixed in a situa- 
tion in which ail their faculties may be applied to 
the discharge of its duties, without being turned 
aside by vague appréhensions of future distress, 
and the désire of improving their condition, which 

12. 
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90 often leads individuals successively to trydiffe-* 
rent stations. Ânotber advantage to the govern- 
ment ; instead of being badly served by novices, 
it will possess a body of experienced functionaries, 
expert and wortby of its confidence. 

The amount of thèse pensions ougfat to be 
regulated by fixed raies, otherwise tbey will 
becooie a source of abuse; offices will be bestowed 
for the sake of the pension, instead of the pension 
being bestowed for the sake of the office; They 
oyght also to increase according to the length of 
service, leaving at ail times an inducement to con- 
tinued exertion, without which précaution the 
services of experienced individuals, which it might 
be désirable to retain, wouM frequently be lost. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE SALE OF OFFICES. 

I^ it be désirable that the public servants should 
be contented with small salaries, it is more dési- 
rable that they should be willing to serve gra-» 
tuitously, and most désirable that they should be 
willing to pay for the liberty of serving, instead of 
being paid for tbeir services. Sucb is the simple 
but conclusive train of argument, in fàvour of the 
venality of offices, abstractly considered. 

Such an arrangement is attended with another 
advantage. A sum laid out in the purchase of an 
office rénders the purchaser responsible in a higher 
degree than he would be were he to réccive a 
salary equal to, or even exceeding in amount, the 
interest of the money he bas paid. The loss of 
a salary paid by the public, is merely the cessation 
of so much gain ; the loss of an office whicfa bas 
been purchased, is the positive loss of>o much 
capital which the individual bas actually pos- 
sesded. The impression produced upon the mind 
by thèse two species of loss is widely différent. 
The cessation of a gain is generally much less 
séverely felt than a loss to a eorresponding amount. 
The gain whicfa dépends upo» external circum- 
stances is always precarious, it cannot be reckoned 
upon with certainty; on the other hand, if an 
individual bave purcbased an office with his own 
capital, he looks upon it as absolutely his own ; 
it comes to be regarded as a certain, iixed, and 
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permanent source of revenue, and as identifiée] 
with bis original property upon which be bas 
always reckoned. 

Wben a man purchases an oflSce, ît may be 
fairly presumed tbat be postesses appropriate apti- 
tude for tbe discbarge of its duties.' Are tbere 
pecuniary émoluments att^ched ta an office — tbe 
office may be accepted for tbe sake of tbese émo- 
luments. Are tbefe no pecuniary emolutn^nti — 
tbe office can be de^ired only on acçpqnt of ité 
duties, pr. of tbe natiiral rewards qf bonour ftnd 
power, wbiçb are inséparable from it*: Suob, at 
îeaat, is tbe ordinary çtate of tbiogs. ^ It is hpw^ 
ever possible tbat suçh ap' office migbt be desired 
as /a means of obtajning some hidden profit pr^u* 
dicial to tbe public ; but tbi» WQuld he a pafticui^ 
lar case, wbose existence oiigbt to be çstabUshed 
by proof. 

it i$ jpot by name9 ^lone tbf^t we can d^tennine 
wbetber it is most adv^ntageous fOr the public 
tbat offices sbould, witbout émoluments, be çiven 
Hway, or wben witb émoluments sbould be sold : 
tbiis question can only be determined by an accu-* 
rate acoount, exbibiting tbe bcJance of tbe suites 
pftid and received. If, bowever, tbçre bcfany 
offices witbout émoluments, for wbiob purcb^^ers 
Oan be found; were it possible to $ell purêly 
honorary appoiotments, offices conaeçted with 
public pomp and sbow, it would be entirely con- 
sistent witb good e<x)nomy ; it wOuld he to 
couvert a tax upon bonouf, unfelt by any one, but 
establisbed in favour of tbe purcbasers, into bard 
easb. A tax would tbus be levied upon vanity* 
Tbe gain would be real, tbougb tbe bargaiti, likê 
tbat of tbe Lapland sorcerers, were only for bags 
of wind. 
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As it respecte offices of which the emolu mente 
mre fixed, the question of economy is simple ; the 
amount of the émoluments does not differ from a 
perpétuai rent. Butwhen an office ië sold, the 
profits of which, whether received from the public, 
or levied upon individuals, are uncertain in 
«mount, this uncertainty causes a presumption 
against the economy of the bar^in : it is disad- 
vantageous to the public to be subject to uncer- 
tain expenses, and it is not probable that thèse 
uncertain profits will sell for so large a price a^ 
would willingly be paid for a salary equal to their 
average amount. 

Again,as to emolumeptsderivedsolelyfirom indi- 
viduals;these are a species of tax often created and 
alienated at the same time in favour of the office. 
The gênerai presumption cannot but be unfavour- 
able to taxes imposed under such circumstances. 
In foimer times, when the science of political 
economy was in its cradle, when taxes and the 
methods of collecting them were little understood, 
governments hâve frequently thus alienated large 
branches of the public revenue. Temptçd by an . 
immédiate supply, they either did not or would 
not regard the extent of the sacrifices they made. 
The hîstorv of French finance is replète with 
instances of this kind. The customs of Orléans; 
which were originally purchased by a t)uke of 
Orléans for 60,000 francs^ afterwards yielded to 
his posterity a yearly revenue of more thah a 
1, 000,000 /ranc5. 

Tbé venality of offices in that kingdom had 
created an exceedingly complex, and consequently 
exceedingly vicions system. The sale of offices 
copferring hereditary nobility was especîally mis- 
chievous, since this nobility enjoyed a multitude 
of exemptions. The nobles paid no taxes. Hence 
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e^rery ct*6ation of nobility wasatax, equal in value 
•Co the exemption granted, tbrown upon tbose wbo 
continued liable to pay them. 

Should tbe price for wbicb an office is sold form 
a part of tbe émoluments of tbe head of the office, 
and not be received by tbe public, tbis wouM 
make no différence in the question of economy 
as respects gividg and selling. That tbe produce 
of tbe sale is afterwards wasted, is an accident 
unconnected witb the sale. Tbe émoluments re- 
ceived by tbe head of tbe department may be too 
large or not. If not too large, tbe public gains by 
tbe opération ; sînce, in suppressing tbe sale, it 
M^ould be necessary to increato bis émoluments 
by otber means. If too large, tbe excess migbt 
be made applicable to tbe public service. 

THE SALE OF OFFICES CONSIDEBED WITH E£- 
SPECX TO PARTICULAR DEPARTMENTS. 

Public opinion is at présent adverse to tbe sale 
of public offices. It more particularly condemns 
their sale in the three great departments of war, 
j|aw, and religion. Tbis préjudice bas probably 
arisen from tbe improper use to wbicb it bas 
sometimes been applied ; but whether tbis be tbe 
case or not, the use of the word vénal seldom, if 
ever, but in an odious and dysolgystic sensé, bas 
tended to préserve it. 

" He wbo bas bought the right of judging will 
sell judgments,^^ is tbe sort of reasoning in use 
iipon tbis subject. Instead of an argument,wit is 
only an epigram.* Tbe members of the French 

* Vendere jure potest^ emerat ille prias. Apply tbe reason- 
ing }o tiDother subject : '' Ue wbo bas bougbt apples, will sell 
apples," The conséquence does not foUow 5 for he may chance 
^ to cat or to give them away. 
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parltamente werè judges, and they purohased their 
|>lace8 ; it did not by any means folio w that tbey 
were disposed to sell tbeir judgments, or that tbey 
could bave donè so witb impunîty. Tbe greater 
mimber of tbese parliaments were never even 
auspected of baving sold tbem* Couotries may 
however be cited in wbich tbe^ judges sell both 
justice and injustice, tbôugb tbey bave not bougbt 
tbeir places. Tbe uprightness of a judge does 
not dq)end upon tbese but upon other circum- 
stances. If tbe laws be intelligible and known ; 
if tbe proceedings of tbe judges are public ; if tbe 
punisbment for injustice surpass tbe profit to be 
reaped from it, judges wjU be uprigbt, even tbough 
tbey purcbase tbeir offices. 

In England, tbere are certain judicial offices 
wbicb tbe judges sell, sometimes openly, some- 
times clandestinely ; tbe purcbasers of tbese 
offices extract from tbe suitors as much as tbey 
can : if tbey bad not purcbased tbeir places, tbey 
would not bave endeavoured to extract less. Tbe 
miscbief is, not tbat tbis rigbt of plundering is 
sold, but tbat tbe rigbt exists. 

In tbe Ënglisb army, tbe System of venality 
bas been adopted. Military commissions, from 
tbe rank of ensign to tbat of lieutenant*colonel, 
are sold, witb permission to tbe purcbasers to 
re-sell tbem. Tbe epigram upon tbe judges is 
not applied bere. Tbe complaiht is, tbat tbe 
patrimony of merit is invaded by wealtb. But it 
ougbt to be recollected, tbat in tbis career tbe 
opportunities for tbe display of merit do not occur 
every day. It is only upon extraordinary occa- 
sions tbat extraordinary talents can be displayed ; 
and wben tbese occur, tbere can be no difficulty, 
even under tbis System, of bestowingprôportionate 
and appropriate rewards. Besides, tbough tbe 
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patrimony of merit should by tbis meàns be inp 
vaded by weàlth, it would at tbe same time be 
defeDded from favouritism, a divinity in less esteem 
even tban wealtfa. The circumstanee wbich 
ought to recoiniireDd the System of venalty to 
suspieious politicians is^ that it dimioisbes the 
influence of the crown. The whole cîrele over 
which it extends is so much reclaiiped from th^ 
influence of the crown. It may be called a cor- 
ruption, but it serves as an antidote to a corruption 
more to be dreaded. 

It is the sale of ecclefinastical offices which bas 
occasion ed the greatest outcry. It bas been made 
a particular sin, to which bas been given tbe 
name of Simony. In the Acts of the Appstles^ 
we are informed that at Samaria, there was a 
magîcian named Simone to whose gainful prac^ 
tices an immédiate stop was put by thé premcb* 
ingând miracles of Philip, oné of tbe deacons of 
thechurch of Jérusalem, wl^o had been driven to 
Samaria by persécution. Simon therefore, regard* 
ing Philip as a more fortunate rival, enrolled him» 
self among the numberof bis prosélytes, and wlien 
the apostles Peter and John came down from Jéru- 
salem, and by the laying onof their bandscommu- 
oicated tôthe disciples the gift of the Holy Ghost; 
Simon, désirons of possessing something more 
than the rçst, offered to them money, saying, " gi ve 
me also thispower, that on whomsoever I lay hands, 
hè may reçoive the Holy Ghost.^^ Upon which 
Peter severely reprimanded him, and the magician^ 
supple as he was intriguing^asked forgivenes8,and 
thus his history closes. It is nowhere said he was 
punisbed. 

Upon the strength of tbis story, the Roman 
Catholic church bas converted the act of buying 
or selling ecclesiastical bénéfices into a sin ; and 
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the Etagrish làw, copyiflg frotn the Caftholic chui'clî, 
|)à&'COnstituted such an aôt a crime. As the Roniah 
CiAtfafolic church, àmo6ç catholîcs, is infallibje, as 
tô them if must hâve decided rightiy Tehen It 
deolared such acts to be siiiful. Our subject, how- 
ever, leads us only to the considération of the 
légal crime ; and between this crime and the of- 
fence of Simon Magus, there is nothing in com- 
mon. Présentation to a living and the réception 
of the Holy Ghost are not the same things. If it 
be the object of this law to exclude improper 
persons, more direct, simple, and efficacious means 
might be employed ; their qualifications might be 
ascertained by public examiiiations, their good 
conduct by the previous publication of their names, 
with liberty to ail the world to object against them. 
Their moral and intellectual capacity being thus 
proved, why should they not be allowed to pur- 
chase the employment, or to discharge it gratui- 
tously ? An idiot, once admitted to priests' orders, 
may hold an ecclesiastical bénéfice, but were a 
man, gifted like an apostle, to give five guineai» 
to be permitted to discharge the duties of that 
bénéfice, he would be borne down by the outcry 
against thesimony he had committed. 

What then is the effectof thèse anti-simoniacal 
lâws ? A priest may not purchase a bénéfice for 
himself ; but his friend, whether priest or layman, 
may purchase it for him. He may not purchase 
the présentation to a vacant bénéfice, but he may 
purchase the right of présentation to a bénéfice 
filled by a dying man, or by a person in good 
health who will hâve the complaisance to resign, 
and receive it again with an obligation, again ta 
resign whenever his patron requires it. In reading 
thèse self-styled anti-simoniacal laws, itis diffic^lt 
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to discover, wbether they are intended to probibit 
or to allow the practice of simony. Tbeir only 
real effects are to encourage déception and fraud. 
Blackstone complains of tbeir inexécution. He 
did not perceive tbat a law whicb is not executed 
is ridiculous. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF QUALIFICATIONS. 

We have already seen that a salary may be em- 
ployed as a means of insuring the responsibility of 
an individual, and as a moral antiseptic to préserve 
him from the infîuenceof corruption. By the sale 
of offices, U has been seen that the actual expense 
of a salary may be diminished, and even reduced to 
notbing. It is therefore évident that the important 
circumstance is, that the individual should possess 
the requisite portion of the precious matter of re- 
ward, and not that it should have been given to 
him. If he possess it of bis own, so much the 
better ; and the more he already possesses the less 
is it necessary to give him. In England, such are 
the attractions of power and dignity, that the num- 
ber of candidates for their possession has been 
found so large, that it has been thought désirable 
to limit the sélection to the number of those who 
possess the rçquired quantity of this moral antisep* 
tic ; and this circumstance has given birth to what 
have been called qiuilifications. 

The most remarkable and important offices to 
ivhich thèse pecuniary qualifications have beenat- 
tached, are those of justices of the peace and mem- 
bers of parliament. A justice of the peace ought 
to possess at least 100/. per annumlanded property. 
There is no reasonable objection against this law. 
The office is one qf those for which an ordinarily 
libéral éducation is sufficient. It is at the same 
tiipe such an office that the individual invested 
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witb ît might do much mischief were he not re- 
strained by powerful motives. 

As a qualification for the more important office 
of member of parliament, tbe law requires of tbe 
member for a bofough or city a similar qualifica- 
tion of 300/. per annum, and of tbe member for a 
county of 600/. per annum. Tbis case difiers 
widely from the otber. Sufficient talent for carry- 
ing tbe laws into exécution is possessed by a mul- 
titude of individuels ; but few are able to deter^ 
mine wbat laws ougbt to be framed. The science 
of législation is still in its cradle ; it bas scarcely 
been begun to be formed in the cabinets of philo- 
âophers; amotig legislators in name, scarcelv any 
other practice can be found than that ôf cîbildren, 
tvho in their prattle copy wbat they bave learned 
ôf their nurses. That a science may be learned, a 
motive is nécessary; that the science of législa- 
tion may be learned, or rather may be creàted^ 
motives so much the more powerful are nécessary, 
as tbis science is most répulsive and thorny. For 
fhe pursuit of tbis study, an ardent and perseverîng 
mind is required, which can scarcely be expected 
to be formed in the lap of ease, of lus^pry, and of 
îvealth. Among thosè whose wants haye been 
forestalled from their cradle, among those who 
become legislators to gratify their vanity, or relievQ 
their ennui, there can scarcely be found one who 
could be catled alegislator without mockery. How 
shall he who possesses everythin^ without the 
trouble of thinking, be led to subject himself to 
the labour of thôught ? If it be désirable that le- 
gislators should be men ôf enlarged and well-in- 
structed minds, they must be sought among those 
who possess but little weaith, among those who, 
oppressed with their insignificance, are stimulated 
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by ambition, and even by hunger, to distinguish 
themselves; tbey must be sought among tbose 
ivho poBsess the habits of Cyrus and not of Sarda«* 
napalus. Among the children of luxury, of whom 
the great mass of senators chosen by a rich people 
will always be composed^ there are bat few who 
will undergo the fatigue of studying the lessoos 
which, at the expense of s6 much labour, bave been 
furnisbed them by Beccaria add Adam Smith ! 
Can it be expected, then, that from among their 
number the rivais of thèse great masters should be 
found ? Qualifications in this case tend to ex- 
clude the individuals endotved with the greatest 
moral jand intellectual capacity. 

The reasons however in faveur of qualifications 
are plausible. It is alleged^ that the possession of 
a Certain property tends to guarantee the indepen-* 
dence of its possessor^ and that in no other skua-* 
tion is independencé more désirable, than in that of 
a deputy appointed tq watch over and défend tb^ 
interests of the people against the encroachments 
of the executive power, supplied as that power 
almost necessarily is with sp many means of seduc* 
tion. To this it may be replied, that it is not the 
poor alone who are liable to be seduced ; multi- 
tudes p€>ssessing property exceeding in value the 
qualifications required, are biassed by theseductive 
influence of places and pensions, whilst the poor 
remain unmoved. 

A law of this nature whose effect, were it strictly 
executed, would be to exclude the most capable, is 
made to be evaded, and in fact bas constantly been 
evaaed: among those vi^ho bave acted the most 
conspicuous parts in the British House of Gom- 
mons, many hâve been able to enter there only by 
an évasion of this law. Means might be provided 
which would afford a perfect guarantee against 
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8uch évasions, but happily upon tbis, as upoir 
inany otber occasions, tbe veil that bides from 
buman weakness tbe distant inconveniences of bad 
laws, bides also tbe means necessary for rehdering 
sucb laws efficacious. 

Someyears ago, a member, tbe bonesty of wbose 
intentions could not be doubtèd, proposed to aug- 
ment tbe qualifications for cities and boroughs 
from 300/. to 600/, per annum. Tbe proposition, 
after baving made considérable progress, fell to tbe 
ground. I know not wbetber tbis bappened from 
a conviction of its trifling utility, or from one pf 
tbose accidents wbicb in tbat slippery patb equally 
befal tbe most useful and most miscbievous 
projects. . 

Wben tbe greatest possible freedom is given to 
popular suffrage, and even wben no corrupt influ- 
ence is used, tbe^popular employment of wealtb, 
being of ail species of merit tbat of wbicb peôple 
in gênerai are best qualified to judge, and most 
disposed to esteem, tbere naturally exists an 
aristocracy of wealtb. Is it désirable tbat tbis 
aristocracy sbould be rendered necessary and 
complète ? 
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CHAPTER XL 

t)F TRUST AND CONTRACT MANAGÉMENt. 

The capacity of the iddividuals to discharge the 
duties required of thém having beeii ascertainèd,, 
and the most ititimate connection between their 
interest and the discharge of thèse dutieà having 
been established, the only désirable circumstancè 
remaining is, to reduce the amount of the émolu- 
ments to be paid for the discharge of thèse duties 
tp the lowest term. Suppose the amount expended 
in the purchase'of a given service to be a certain 
sùtïi, and that an individual equally capable of 
rendering this service, should ofFer to reoder it at 
less expense, is there any good reason for refusing 
such an offer? I can discover none. The accept- 
ance of such a proposition is the acceptance of 
a fcon tract ; the service thus agreed to be per- 
formed, is said to be contracted for, or let to farm. 
Tô this method, the mode of obtaining services 
by employing commissioners and managers, is op- 
posed. 

General reasonings upon this subject are insuffi- 
cient to détermine which of thèse two opposite 
Systems will be most advantageous in any particu- 
lar department : the nature of the service must be 
ascertained before the question can be decided. 

If we confine ourselves to gênerai principles, 
con tracts must be preferred to commissions. Un- 
der the system of côntracts, the interests about 
which the individual is employed are his own ; 
whilst, under the System of commissions, the in- 
terests about which he is employed remain the 

13 
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interests of the state, tbat is, tbe interests of 
another. In the first case, the sub-fuoctionaries 
employed are the servants of an individuai, in the 
other they are the servants of the public — fellow- 
servants of those who are to watch over them. 
" But the servants of the most négligent niiaster/^ 
says Adam Smith, " are better superintended than 
the servants of the most vigilant sovereign*^^ If 
tbis cannot be admitted as an infallible rule^ it 
is at least more frequently true than otherwise. 

Public opinion is, however, but little favourable 
to the System of contracts. The savings wbich 
resuit to the state are forgotten, whilst the profits 
reaped by the farmers are recoUected and exaggç- 
rated. Upon this subject the ignorant and the 
philosopher, those who judge withotit thought, and 
those who prétend to hâve examined the subject, 
are nearly agreed. The objections which they 
bring forward against contractors (for they relate to 
individuals rather than to the system) are su^ci-» 
ently specîous^ . • 

I. The contractors are rich. If they are* so, this 
is not the fault of the System, but of the conditions, 
of the bargain made wîth theou 

II. The contractors are ostentations ançl vain* 
And if they burst with vanity, what then ? Suçh in- 
appréciable, or rather imaginary evils, cannot be 
brought into politicaî . çalculations. Their vaqity. 
will find a sufficient counterpoise aqd punisb- 
ment in the vanity of those whom they incommode, 
whilst their ostentation will distribute their wealtb 
among those whom it çmploys. 

III. The contractors e:ccite envy. This» is tb^ 
fault of those who are.envious,.and notof tWco»*) 
tractors : it is another in^aginary evilj in pppOÈf' 
tîon to which may be p]aced thepleasurb ofdetrftO 
tion. Besides, if the cqn tracts ar^ opea to ^H) 
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unless improvident bârgâins are made through 
fitvour, corruption^ or ignorance, rapid fortunes wiU 
lK)t often be accumulated by conftractôrs. Should 
they stîJl become rich, it wiU be because they bave 
desenred it. 

IV. Contracture neverfind the latos too severé tô 
insure the collection of the taxes for which they hâve 
contracted. They mil procure severe and sanguinary 
laws to be enaûted. If the laws are severe and san- 
guinary, the législature isin fault, and not thecon- 
tractors. Whether the taxes are managed by con- 
tractors or commissioners, it is equally proper that 
the mostefficacious System ofJaws, for their col- 
lection, should be established ; and certaînly se- 
vere and sanguinary laws are not the most effica- 
cious. Con tractors, therefore^ are not likely to seek 
the enactment of the most severe laws: there are 
many reasons for supposihg thé côntrary will be 
the case. The better thè law is executéd, that is 
to say, the more certainly punishment follows the 
transgression of the law, the less severe neéd it be* 
But under the inspection of the contractor, who 
has so strong an interest in its exécution, the law 
has a better chance of béing pUt in exécution, than 
when under the inspection of a commissîoner who 
has so lîttle, if any, interest in the matter. Upon 
this point it is impossible to imagine by what 
means two interests can be more intimately cori* 
nected, than those of the conbactôr and the statel 
It is the interest of the contractor that ail who 
illegally évade the payment of the taxes should be 
punished: this, also, is the intèrèst of the state. 
But it can never be the interest of thè contractor 
to punish the innocent: thîs wôiild tend to excite 
the whole people against hîm : of every species of 
injustice, this is one which isleast likely to meet 
with tranquil atid acquiescent spectatbrs. 

13. 
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Adam Smith, who bas adopted ail thèse objec*- 
tions, little calculated as they seem to me to ap- 
pear in sucb a work as his, also contends that 
" the best and most frugal way of levying a tax, 
can néver be by farm.*^^ If tbis were true, it would 
be a conclusive reason against ever letting taxes to 
farm, and it would be useless to sèek for others. 
When a fact is proved, it js useless to trouble one- 
self with préjudices and probabilities. 
. It is true, without the hope of gain, no contrac- 
tor would undertake to collect the produce of a 
tax, and to make the advances required. But 
from whence ought the profit of the farmer to arise.? 
This is what Adam Smith bas not examined: he 
supposes that the state would make the same pro- 
fit, by-establishing an administration under. their 
own inspection. . The truth of this supposition is 
altqgether doubtful. The personal interest of a 
ipinister is to bave as many ipdividuals, that is to 
say, as many dépendants, employed under him as 
possible, t)iat their salaries should be as large as 
possible; and he will lose nothing by their négli- 
gence. The interest of the farmer, or contractor, is 
to bave as few individuals employed under him as 
possible, and to pay each one no more than he 
deserves; and he will lose by. every instance of 
their négligence. In thèse circum3tances, tbougb 
no greater amount should '>be received fronii the 
people than would bave. been. col Içcted by the 
State, a contractor might reasop^bly hope to find a 
source of profit. 

Adam Smith bas attacked, with as much force as 
reason, the popular préjudices against the dealers 
in com^so odious and so much suspected under 
the name of forestallers. He bas shewn that the 



* Wealth of Nations, b. v. ch. 2. 
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iDterest of the public is mostintimately connectéd 
with thenatural, and almost necëssary interests of 
this suspected class of merchaDts. He migbt with 
equal justice bave extendedhis protection to far- 
mers of tbe public revenue, a class of men nearly 
aslittlebeloved. 

In every brancb of politics, and especially in so 
wide a fîeld as bis subject embraced, it was 
nearly impossible tbat be sbould examine every 
tbing witb bis own eyès,. It was almost of neces- 
sity that be was sometfmes guîded by gênerai opi- 
nion: this seems to me to bave bappened upon 
tbis occasion. He forgot in tbis instance to apply 
tbe principle already cited, and of wbicb be had 
elsewbere made sucb beautiful applications. I bad 
myself once written an essay against farmers of 
tbe revenue ; I bavé tbrown it into tbe fire, for 
wbicb alone it was fit. I know not bow long I 
sbould bave retained tbe opinions it advocated, 
bad I not been better instructed by Adam Smitb. 

Notîe. — In Burgoyne's '^ Picture of Spain>'* vol. ii. page 4, 
&c. it is 8tatèd> that in that country Trust was found more* 
economical than Contract management. But he dpes not 
State in what manner contracta were granted : whether fkvour^ 
or corruptioïi did not préside at theîr dispoéal j whether the 
trust management had not superior means of enforcing the 
payment of the taxes 3 nor whether their increased produce 
was not^ in part at least> owing to the increase of trâde andL 
wealtb. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

OF REFORMS. 

., The émoluments annexed to any office heing 
shown to be in excess, and the mischiefs resuUing 
ffom such excess being ascertained, the next 
question which occurs is, What remedy ougbt to 
be applied ? The most obvions answer js a short 
one : strike them off at once. But thus uoquali-* 
fied, this answer is far from being the proper one. 
' Reform is the practical conclusion expected 
as the reward for ail the labour bestowed on the 
examination of thèse theoretic propositions. Uppa 
this subject, notbing further remains but to point 
out one limitation, without which every teform 
can only be a greater abuse than the wbp^ of 
thôse which it prétends to correct. This limita- 
tion isy thx^t no reform ought ta be carried into 
êffect wiihoui granting complète indeîvmity tatk&se 
HDhose eMoluinents are dtminished^ or whose offices 
are suppressied. In a word, that the only legiti- 
mate benefit to be derivçd by the? puWic ftom 
economioii reform^ consists in the conversion of 
perpétuai into tifeiannuities. 

Will it be said, that the immédiate suppres- 
sion of thèse offices would be a gain to the 
public ? This would be a mère sophism. The 
sum in question woûld, without doubt, be gained 
by the public, if it came from abroad, if it werc 
obtained by commerce, &c. but it îs not gained 
when it is taken from individuals who form a part 
of that same public. Would a family be ticher, 
because thefather disinherited one of his children 
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that be migbt the more HoUy endow the othërs ? 
In this instance» as tke disi()beritiiig of ^nè cbild 
would incfease tbe înhjeritaDoe of the otbers, the 
mischief would net be without aooie countervail- 
ïug advaot^e; it would be productive of good to 
some part of tbe family. But whén.ît relates to 
tbe public, the eaaolumebts of ajsupptessed placé 
beiog divided amoogst the whole : community, 
^hegain beiug distribu ted among a multitude, i^ 
divided into impalpable quantities} trhilst tbe 
loss» beiog coufided to oue, is felt in âts èntirety 
by biiu who aupport$ it ^one. The resuit of the 
opération is in: no respeot to enrich the party who 
gaÎQs, wbil3t it reduoes the party .who loses to 
pove^ty. Inatead of one place suppressed, sup^ 
po§e a jthoiusand» or tea thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, the total disadvàntage will remain the 
$^XJ^e : the plunder taken. from thousands will 
baye to be. (^istributed . among millions ;- yout 
public places will be fiUed witb unfortunate citi- 
zens whom you will bave plunged into indigence^ 
whilst you will aqarcely see one individual who 
is sepsibly enricbjsd in conséquence of àll thèse 
cruel opérations. The ^roâns. of sornow and tbe 
cries of despair wHl resound on every side; the 
shouts QÎ joy, if any àuch are heard, will not be 
the expresaions.of happiness, but of thatmale- 
volence which rejoices in the agony of its 
viçtims. 

By wbat means do indiyiduals deceive them- 
selves and otbers into the sanction of such mis- 
cbievous acts > It is by, having recourse to cer- 
tain vague maxims, consisting of a mixture of 
truth and falsehood, and which give to a question, 
in itself simple, an appearance of dieep and mys- 
terious poliçy. The interest of individuals, it is 
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said, must give way to the public interest. But 
what does tbis mean ? Is not one individual as 
much a part of tbe public as any other ? This 
pubb'c interest, wbich is thus personified, is only 
an abstract term ; it only represents the aggregate 
of individual interests. They must ail be taken 
into the account, instead of considering a part as 
the whole, and tbe test as nothtng. If it were 
proper to sacrifice the fortune of one individual to 
augment that of the others, it wQuld be still more 
desii-able to sacrifice a second and a third, and so 
ontb any greater number, without the possibility 
of assigning limits to the opération ; since, what- 
ever number may bave been sacrificed, there still 
remains the same reason for adding one more. In 
à Word, the interest of the first is sacred, or the 
interest of no one can be so. 

'^ The interests of individuals are the only real 
interests.. Take careof individuals, nevern^olest 
them, never suffer them to be mbiested, and yod 
bave done enough for the public. . 

^' Amohgthe multiplicity of human afiairs^ indi- 
viduals bave often been injured by the opération 
of particular laws, without daring to complain, or 
without being able to obtain a hearing for their 
com plaints, on account of this vague, and' false 
notion, that the interest' of individuals ought to 
give way to the public interest. • Considered as a 
question of generosity, by whom ought this virtue 
to be displayed ? By ail towards one, or by one 
towards ail ? Which then is the most selfish, he 
who would préserve whàt he already possësâes, or 
he who would seize, even by force, what belongs 
to another? 

" An evil felt, and a good unfelt, — such is the 
r^ult of those magnificent reforms, în which the 
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intërests of indiyiduals are sacrificed to those of 
the public/^* 

The prïnciples hère laid down, it may be said, 
are applicable to offices and pensions held /or life^ 
but not to offices and pensions held during pua-^ 
sure; and wfaich conseqaently may be revoked at 
any time. May not thèse be reformed at any 
time? No: the • différence between the two is 
only verbal ; — in ail those cases in which it has 
been customary for those places, which are granted 
during pleasure, to be held for life, though the 
possessormay hâve been led to expect other causes 
of removal, he has never expected this. " My 
superior/^ he has sàid to himself, " may dismîss 
me, I knôw ; but I flatter myself I shall never 
deserve to be dismissed ; I shall, therefore, retain 
my office for life.^' Hence the dismission of such 
an individual, without indemnity, is as great an 
evil, as much unforeseen, and equally unjust, as 
in the former Case. 

To thèse reasons, arising from justice and hu- 
manity, may be added a prudential considération. 
By such indemnification, the interests of indivi- 
duals and the public are reconciled, and a better 
chance of securing the latter is obtained. Assure 
those who are interested that they shall not be in- 
jured, they will be among the foremost in facilitât* 
ing reforms. By thus removing the grand obstacle 
o( contrary interests, the politician prevents those 
clandestine intrigues, and private solicitations, 
which so often arrest the progress of the noblest 
plans. 

It was thus that Leopold, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, proceeded : — " Notwithstanding the mul- 

* Tliis passage is extracted from Mr. Bentham's work. 
Traités des Législation, tome i. partie i. ch. 15. Ed. 1820. 
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titude of reforms introduced by bis royal bigbn^s 
since bis accession to tbe tbrone, tbere bas not 
been a single office refonned inTufkmny, tbebolder 
of wbich bas not eitber been piaced in someotber 
office {equalto thai suppres$edy mt^ibe andersiood) 
or who bas not received as a pei^ipn a salary equal 
in value to tbe epioluo^nt^ of bis office/^* Upon 
sucb conditions, tbe pleasure of reforij^ is |>ure : 
notbing is bazarded ; good only is accçoiplisb^d ; 
at least tbe principal object is secured) and tbe 
bappiness of no one is interrupted. 

* '^ Indication Sommaire des Rég^emens de Lé(^Kdd> Grand 
Duc de Toscane." Bruxelles, 1778. 
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fiOOK III. 

IIEWARD ÀPPXIED TO ART AND SCIENCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

ART AND SCIENCE — DIVISIONS. 

A CLOUD of perplexity, raîsed by indistinct and 
erroneous conceptions, seems at ail times to bave 
been hanging over the import of the terms art and 
science. The common supposition seems to bave 
been, that in tbe whole^eidofthought^Vid actionj 
a determinate number of èxisting compartments 
are assignable, marked out ail round, and distin- 
guished from one another by so many sets of natu- 
ral and determinate boundary lines : that of thèse 
çompartments some are fiUed, each by an artj 
without any mixture of science ; others by a ^- 
6nce, without any mixture of art ; and others, 
again, are so constituted that, as it bas never hap^ 

Eened to them hitherto, so neither can it ever 
appen to them in future, to contain in thqm any 
thmg. either of art or science. 

This suppoisition will, it is believed, be found in 
every part erroneous ; as between art and science^ 
in the whole. field of thought and action^ no pne 
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spot will be found belonging to either to the ex- 
clusion of the other. In whatsoever spot a portion 
of either is found, a portion of the other may be 
also seen ; whatsoever spot is occupied by either, 
is occupied by both : is occupied by them iu joint 
tenancy. Whatsoever spot is thus occupied, is so 
much taken out of the wasU ; and there is not any 
determinate part of the whole waste which is not 
liable to be thus occupied. 

Practicey in proportion as attention and exertion 
are regarded as necessary to due performance, is 
termed art. Knowledge, in proportion as attention 
and exertion are regarded as necessary to attain- 
ment, is termed science. 

In the very nature of the case, they will be 
found so combined as to be Inséparable. Man 
cannot do anything well, but i^ proportion as he 
knows how to do it : he cannot, in conséquence 
of attention and exertion, know anything biit in 
proportion as he lias practised the art of leaming 
it. Correspondent therefore to every art, there is 
at least one branch of science ; correspondent to 
every branch oï science, there is at least one brânch 
of art. There is no determinate line of distinc- 
tion between art, on the one hand; ^^nà science on 
theothér; no determinate line of distinction be- 
tween art and science^ on the one hand, znàunar- 
tificial practice ahd unscientific knovSledge, on the 
other. In proportion as that which' is'sèento be 
donc, is more conspibuous than that which is seen 
or supposed to heknowvH: that which bas place is 
apt to be considered as the work of ar^; in pro- 
portion as that which is seen or supposed to be 
known is more conspicuous than anything else 
that is seèn to he donc, that wliich bas placé is 
apt to be set down to the diCCOMutoï science. Day' 
by day, acting in conjuiiction, art and science are 
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gaining upon the above-mentioned waste — the field 
X){ unarti^çial practice and unscientijic knowledge.* 
Taken collectively, and considered in their con- 
nection with the bappinessof Society, the arts and 
sciences may be arranged in two divisions, viz. 
1. Those of amusement and curiosity ; 9. Those 
of utility, immédiate and remote. Thèse two 
branches of human knowledge require différent 
methods of treatment on the part of governments. 

By arts and sciences of amusement, I lùean 
those which are ordinarily called théine arts; 
such as music, poetry, painting, sculpture, afchi- 
tecture, . ornamental gardening, &c. &c. Their 
complète enumeration m'ust be excused : it would 
lèad us too far from our présent sùbject, were we 
to plungé into the metaphysical discussions neces- 
sary for itsaccomplishmént. Amusements of ail 
sorts would becomprised urider this head. 

Custom bas, in a mantier, compellëdusto make 
the distinction; bétween the arts and sciences of 
amusement,' and those of curiosity. It is not how- 
ever proper< to. regard the former as destitute of 
utility ; on the contrary, there is nothing, the 
utility of which is more incontestible. To what 
shall the character of utility be ascribed, if not to 
that which is a source of pleasure ? AU that can 
be alleged in diminution of their utility is, that 
it is limîted to the excitement of. pleasure: they 
cannot disperse the clouds of grief or of misfortunë. 
They are useless to those whb are not pleased with 
them : they are useful only to those who take 
pleasure in them, and only in proportion as they 
are pleased. 

By arts and sciences of curiosity, I mean those 

• ') ^ . ' , . . » . 

• The fbregoing paragraphs are extracted from Mr. Ben- 
thatn*8 ^' Chrestomathia/* part i. p. 908. 
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which in truth are pleasing, but not in tbe sam^s 
degree as tlie fine arts, and to wbich at tbe first 
glance we migbt be tempted to refuse tbis quality. 
It is not tbat tbese arts and sciences of cuctosity do 
not yield as mucb pieàsure to tbose wbo ciiltîvàte 
tbem as tbe fine arts ; but tbe number of tbose 
wbo study tbem is more limited. Of tbis nature 
are tbe sciences of beraldry, of medals, of pure 
cbronology, tbe knowledge of ancient and barba* 
TOUS Janguages, wbicb présent only coUectioris of 
Strange words, and tbe study of antiquities, inas*^ 
nftucb as tbey furnisb no instruction applicable to 
moral ity« or any otber brancb ùi usefui or agreeable 
knowledge* 

Tbe utility of ail tbese arts and sciences,—! speak 
botb of tbose of amusenient and curiosity;— tbe 
value wbicb tbeypossess, is exactly in proportion to 
tbe pleasure tbey yield. Every otber species of pre» 
eminence wbicb may be attempted to be establisbed 
among tbem isaltogetber fanciful. Préjudice apart, 
tbe game of pusb-pin is of equal value witb tbeartà 
and sciences of musicand poetry. If tbe game 
of pusb^pin furnisb more pleasure, ît is more 
valuable tban eitber* Everybody can play at pu8b<> 
pin : poetry and music are relished onljr by'a fcw. 
Tbe game of pusb*-pin is always innocent : it were 
weJl could tbe same be always asserted 6f pôetrVé 
Indeed, between poetry aûd trutb tbere is a naturtl 
oppositiiMi : falsè morals, fictitious nature: rbe 
poet always stands in need of sometbifigfalse. 
When be prétends to lay bis fbundations 'in: trutb, 
tbe Dmaments of bis superstructore are fictions; 
bis business consists in stimulating our passions^ 
and exciting our préjudices. Trutb, exactitude 
of every kind, is fatal to poetry. Tbe poet must 
see everytbing tbrough coloured média, and strive 
to tnake every one else to do tbe same. It is tjrue^ 
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thw^bftvei beeto noble spirita, W whom poetry ând 
philosopby bave bççn equally indebted» but thèse 
Qxe^tiofî^ do not remoye the mischiefs wbich 
bave resulted from this magîc art* If poetry and 
ipu^iic^do^^v^ to*.be preferred before a game of 
pusb-pin, it must be because they are caiculated 
to gi^ify.tbose individuala wbo are most difficult 
tobepleased, 

AU the arts and acîenceS) without texcepdon, 
iqasmucb as they constituteinnocenteiQployment9,> 
at least of time, possess a species of moral utiltty^ 
neitber the less real or j important, becaûse it is 
frequently unobserved. Tbey compete with, and 
occupy the place of those mischievous and dan** 
gerous. passions and.employments, to whicb want 
of occupation and ennui. give birth. They are 
ei^cellent substituts for drunkennesa^slamler, and 
the love of gaming*^* 

The effeQts of idleness upc» the ancîent Germans 
may be seen in Tacitus : . bis dbaervations are ap-^ 
plicable to.all uncivilized nations ^ .for want of^ 
other occupations they waged war upon.each other ^ 
it wç^a more animated amusement thantbat of the 
cba3ei. The chifei^aîn wbo furoposeda martial ex^^ 
peditioni at.tbe first aound. of bis trumpet ranged 
under bis j)anners.a crowd xrf idler», tô wtbom peace 
was ia condition of reslraint^ of languôr, and of 
enJûuj. . Gloiy could, be Teaped only in one field : 
opulence knewJ[>ut.one luxnigr. .Thîs field was^ 
tbj^t Qjf battle ; ibia.luxùry that^of coaquering or 
ïWPUJOtirig paat .conquests. Their iwemen tbem*^ 
^elv.ea, jgaorant of tbùse agrcBoable arts whicb mul^ 
tipl^ithé meansof pléasing, and prolongthe empire 
of beaiity, bçcàme the xi vais of theimeain eouri^ey- 

* , Traitas de Ugi^lation, tôm- ii. partie 4, (Ed. 1 820.) ^' pe^ 
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and, mingliug with them in the barbarôus tumult 
of a military life, became unfeeiing as they. 

It is to the cultivation of the arts and sciences 
that we must, in great measure, ascribe the exist-^ 
ence of that party which is now opposed to war: 
it has received its birth amid the occups^tions 
and pleasures furnished by the fine arts. Thèse 
arts, so to speak, hâve enrolled under their peace* 
fui banners that army of idlers which would hâve 
otherwise possessed no amusement but in the 
hazardous and bloody game of war. 

Such is the species of utility which belongs in* 
discriminately to ail the arts and sciences. Were 
it the only reason, it would be a sufficient reason 
for desi ring. tosee them flourish and receive the 
most jBxtended diffusion. ^ 

. If thèse principles are correct, we shall know 
how to estimate those critics, more ingenious than 
useful, who, under pretence of purifying the public 
taste, endeavour successively to deprive mankind 
of a larger or smaller part of the sources of their 
amusement. Thèse modest judges of élégance 
and taste consider themselves as benefactors to.the 
hutnan race, whilst they are really only the inter- 
rupters of their pleasure — a sort of importunate 
hosts, who place themselves at the table to dimi- 
nish, by their pretended delicacy, the appetite 6f 
their guests. It is only from custom and préju- 
dice that, in matters of taste, we speak of false and 
true. There is no taste which deserves' the epithet 
goodj unless it be the taste for such employmënts 
which, to the pleasure actually produced by them, 
conjoin some contingent or future utility: there 
i3 no taste which deserves to be characterized as 
bad, unless it be a taste for some occupation which 
has a mischievous tendency. 

The celebrated and ingenious Âddison has dis- 
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tinguished himself by his skill in the art of ricli- 
culing enjoyments, by attachîng'to them the fan^ 
tastic idea of bad iaste. In the Speclaior he wages 
relentless war against the whole génération of 
false wits. Acrostics, conundrums, pantomimes, 
puppet-shows, boutS'rimes, stanzas in the shape of 
eggs, of wings, burlesque poetry of every descrip- 
tion ; in a word, a thousand other light and equally 
innocent amusements fall crushed under the strokes 
of his club. And, proud of having established his 
empire above the ruins of thèse literary trifles, he 
regards himself as the legislator of Parnassus ! 
What, however, wàs the effect of his new laws ? 
Théy deprived those who submitted to them of 
many sources of pleasure ; they exposed those who 
were more inflexible, to the contempt of their 
cpmpanions. 

Even Hume himself, in spite of his proud and 
independent philosophy, has yielded to this literary 
préjudice. " By a single piece,^' says hé, " the 
Duke of Buckingham réndered a great service to 
his âge, and was the reformer of its taste V^ In 
what consisted this important service ? He had 
written a comedy, The Rehearsal^ the object of 
which was to render those theatrical pièces, which 
had been most popular, the objects of gênerai dis- 
taste. His satire was completely successful ; 
but what was its fruit ? The lovèrs of that species 
of amusement were deprived of so much pleasure; 
a multitude of authors, covered with ridicule attd 
contempt, deplored, at the same time, the loss of 
their reputaion and their bread. 

As thé amusement of a mjnister of state, it must 
be confessed, that a môre suitable one might be 
found than a game at solitaire. Still, among the 
number of its amateurs was once found Potemkio, 
one of the most active and respected Russiarf 

U 
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ministers of 4(tate. I see a smile of contempt upon 
the lips of many of my readers, who would not 
think it strange that any one sbould play at çards 
from " eve till morn/^ pravided it were jn coippany. 
But, bow incomparabiy superior is tbis soUtary 
game to many social games; so often anti-sociat 
io tbeir conséquences ! Tbefirst, a pure and simple 
amusement, stripped of everything injurious, free 
from passion, avarice, loss, and regret* It is gaming 
enjoyed by some happy individuals, in that state 
in wbich legislators may désire, but cannot bope 
tbat it will e»ver be enjoyed by ail tbrougbout 
the whole world. How much better was this 
minister occupied, than if, with the Iliad in his 
,hand, be had stirrçd up within his heart the seeds 
of those fi^ocious passions which can only be 
gratified with tears and blood. 
' As men groW old, they lose their relish for the 
simple amusements of childhood. Is this a reason 
for pride? It may be so; when to be hard to 
please, and to bave our Jiappiness dépendant on 
what is costly and complicated, shall be found to 
be advantageous. The child who is building bouses 
of cards is happier than was Louis XIV, when 
building Versailles. Architect and mason at once, 
master of his situation and his materials, he alters 
and overturns at will. 

Diruit^ edificat> mutât quadrata rotundis- 

And ail this at the expense neither of groans 
nor rooney. The proverbial expression of the games 
of princes^ may furnish us with strong reasons for 
regretting that princes should ever cease to love 
the games of children. 

A reward was offered by one of the Roman 
emperors to whoever would invent a new pleasure; 
and because this emperor was called Nero, or Cutf- 
gula, it bas been imputed to him as a crime : as if 
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I 

«very sovereign^ and even every prîvatc individaai, 
who encourages the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, were not an accompHce iii' thîs crime* 
The employaient of those critics, to whom we hâve 
before referred, tends to diminish the existing stock 
of our pleasures : the natural eâedt of increasing 
years, is to render us insensible to those which re- 
mbin: by those who blame the offer of the Roman 
emperor, thèse critics should be esteemed the be- 
nefactors of mankind, and oM âge the perfection 
of human life. 

In league with thèse critics are the tribe of sati* 
rists ; those générons men, who without othef 
reward than the pleasure of bumbling and dis^ 
figuring evarything which does not please them» 
hâve constituted thémselves reformers of man^ 
kind ! The only satire I could read, without disgust 
and aversion, would be a satire on tbese libellers 
thémselves* Their occupation consiste in fo* 
menting scandai, and in disseminating its poisons 
throughout the world, that they may be furnished 
with pretexts for pouring contempt upon every- 
thing that employs or interests other men. By 
blackening every thing, and exaggerating every- 
thing (for it is by exaggeration they exist) they 
deceive the judgments of their readers: — innocent 
amusements, ludicrous eccentricities, venial trans- 
gressions and crimes, are alike confounded and 
covered with their venom. Their design is to 
eflPace ail the lines of démarcation, ail the essentiâl 
distinctions which philosophy and législation hâve 
with so much labour traced. For one truth, we 
4înd a thousand odious hyperboles intheir works'. 
They never cease to excite malevolence and anti- 
pathy : under their auspices, or at least underthe 
influence of the passions which animate them, 
language itself becomes satirical. Neutral exprès* 
14. 
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sions can scarcely be foand to designate the motives 
wbicb détermine buman actions : to tbe words ex* 
pressive bf tbe motive, sucb as avarice^ ^ambition^ 
pride^ idleness^ and many otbers, tbe idea of dis- 
approbation is so closely, thougb unnecessariiy, 
connected, tbat tbe simple mention of tbe motive 
implies a censure, even wben tbe actions wbicb 
bave resulted from it bave been most innocent. Tbe 
nomenclature of morals is so tinctured witb tbese 
préjudices, tbat it is not possible, witbout great 
difficulty and long circumlocutions, simply and 
purely, witbout réprobation or approbation, to 
express tbe motives by wbicb mankind are go- 
verned. Hence our languages, ricb in terms of 
batred and reproacb, are poor and rugged for tbe 
purposes of science and of reason. Sucb is the 
evil created and augmented by satiric writers.* 

Among ricb and prospérons nations, it is not 
necessary tbat tbe public sbould be at the expense 
of cultivating the arts and sciences of amusement 
and curiosity. Indivdiuals will always bestow 
upon tbese tbat portion of reward wbicb is pro- 
portioned to tbe pleasure tbey bestow. 
. Whilst, as to tbe arts and sciences of immédiate 
and those of more remote utility, it would not be 
necessary, nor perbaps possible, to préserve be- 
tween tbese two classes an exact line of démarca- 
tion. Tbe distinctions of tbeory and practice are 
equally applicable to ail. Çonsidered as matter 
of tbeory, every art or science, even wben its prac- 
tical utility is most immédiate and incontestable, 
appears to retire into tbe division of arts and 
sciences of remote utility. It is tbus tbat medi- 
cine and législation, tbese arts so practical, consi- 



* See furtber on this subject in Mr. Bentham's ^' Table of 
Springs of Action." 
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dered under a particular aspect, appear equally 
remote in respect to their utility with the spécu- 
lative sciences of logic and mathematics. On the 
other hand, there is a branch of science for which, 
at first, a place would scarcely bave been founds, 
among the arts and sciences of curiosity, but which- 
cultivated by industrious hands, bas at length pfe- 
sented the cbaracters of immédiate and incontes- 
table utility. Ëlectricity, which, when first disn 
covered, seemed destined only to amuse certai 
phiiosophers by the singularity of its phenomena 
has atJengthbeen employed with most striking 
success in the service of medicine, and in the pro- 
tection of our dwellihgs against those calamities, 
for which ignorant and affrighted antiquity could 
,find no 3ufficient cause, but the spécial anger of 
the gods. 

That which governments ought to do for the arts 
and sciences of immédiate and remote utility, may 
be comprised in three things — 1. To remove the 
discouragements under which they labour; 2. To 
faveur their advancement; 3. To contribute to 
their diffusion. 
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CHAPTER IL 

ART AND SCIENCE — AÏ)VANCEMENT. 

Though diacoveries in iscience may be the re+ 
sultôfgeQÎus or accident, and though the most 
important discoveries may hâve been made by 
iiîdividualâ without public assistance, the progrès» 
ofsùch discoveries niay at ail times be materially 
«ccelerated by a proper application 6f public en*- 
^ouragement. The môst si copié and efficacious 
method of encouraging investigations of pure 
theory^ the first step in l;he career of invention, 
consists in the appropriation of spécifie ftinds to 
the researchès requisite in each particular science. 

It may, at first sight, appéar superfluous to re- 
commend such a measure as this, isihcé thcre are 
few States v^rhich hâve not sometimes made soch ap- 
propriations, and since ail govemments, in propor- 
tion as they hâve become enlightened, bave been 
more and more disposed to reckon such expenses 
necessary. The most efficacious methods of em- 
ploying the large funds which ought thus to be 
appropriated, remain, however, to be examined. 

It would be necessary that the funds applicable to 
a given science, chemistry for example, should be 
confided to the students of chemistry themselves. 
They ought, however, to be bestowed in the shape 
of reward. Thus the chemist, who upon a given 
subject should bave produced the best theoretic 
dissertation, might be put into possession of thèse 
funds, upon condition that he should employ 
them in making the experiments which he had 
pointed out. What more natural or useful re- 
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ward coukl be confesred upOQ a philosopher, than 
thus to be enabled, with honour to himself, to 
satisfy a taste or a passion wbich the insufficiency 
of bis own fortune wouid bave rendered rather a 
torment than a pleasure ? His talents are rewarded, 
by giving him new means of increasing them. 
Other rewards often bave a ^contrary effect, tbey 
tend to distract bis attention, and to give birtb to 
rOpposite tastes. 

If tbis methodof encouragingtheoreticresearches 
bas been n^lected, it bas been because the intt- 
mate connection between the sciences and arts, 
between theory aud practice, bas only been well 
understood by philosophers themselves ; the greater 
number of men recognise the utility of the sciences 
only at a moment when tbey are applied to immé- 
diate use. The ignorant are aiways desirous of 
bumbling the wise ; gratifying their self love, by 
accusing the sciences ofbeing more curions than 
useful. " AU your books of natural bistory are 
very pretty,^^ said a lady to a philosopher, " but 
you bave never saved a single leaf of our trees from 
the teeth of the insects/* Such is the irivolous 
judgment of the ignorant. There are many disco- 
veries wbich, though at first tbey might seem use- 
less in themselves, bave given birtb to thousands 
of others of the greatest utility. It is in conduct- 
ing the sciences to tbis point, t bat encouragements 
might thus be adyantageously employed, instead of 
beingbestowed in whatare generally called rewards. 
When the discoveries of science can be practically 
employed in the increase of the malss of gênerai 
wealth, tbey receive a reward naturally propor- 
tioned to their utility: it is therefore for such dis- 
coveries as are not thus immediately applicable, 
that reward is most necessary. Of this nature are 
most of the discoveries of chemistry. Is a new 
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earth discovered? a new air? a new sait? a 
new métal } the utility of the discovery is ^ 
first confined to the pleasure experienced by those 
înterested in such researches. Tins ordinarily is 
ali the benefit reaped by the discoverer: occu- 
pied in making fiirther discoveries, he leaves it 
to others to reap their fruits. It is those who 
foUow him, who apply them to the puVposes of 
art, and levy contributions upon the individuals^ 
who are désirons of enjoying the fruits of his labour. 
Ought the raaster wprkman, who sees no particular 
individual upon whoni he may levy a contribution, 
therefore to go without reward. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ARTS AND SCIENCE — DIFFUSION. 

Thr sciences, like plants, may expand in two 
directions ; in superficies and in beight. The su- 
perficial expansion of those sciences which are 
most immediately useful, is most to be desiréd. 
There is no method more calcuiated to accelerate 
tbeir advancement, tban their gênerai diffusion : 
the greater the number of those by whom they are 
cultivated, the greater the probability that they wiil 
be enriched by new discoveries. Fewer opportu* 
nities will bejost, and greater émulation will be 
excited in their cultivation. 

Suppose a country divided into districts, some- 
what similar to the Ënglish counties, but more 
equal in size, say from thirty to forty miles in dia- 
meter, the foUowing is the System of establish- 
ments which ôught to be kept up in the central 
town of each district. , 

1. A professer of medicine. 
. 2. A professor of surgery and midwifery. 

3. An hospital. 

4. A professor of the veterinary art. 

5. A professor of chemistry. 

6. A professor of mechanical and expérimental 
philosophy. 

7. .A professor of botany and experimentî^l hor- 
ticulture. 

8. A professor of the other branches of natural 
.history. 

9. An expérimental farm. 

The first advantage resulting from this plan 
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would be the establishment, in each district, of a . 
practitioner, skilled in the varions branches of the 
art of heaiing. An hospital, necessary in itself, 
would aiso be further useful,byservingas aschool 
for the students of this art. 

The veterinary art, or the art of healing as ap- 
plied to animais, has only within thèse few years 
bèien separately stndied in Ënglànd. The farriers, 
who formerly practised upon our cattle, were ge* 
nerally no better qualified for their duty, than the 
old women whomourancèstorsallowed to practice 
upon theinselves. The establishment of a professor 
of the veterinary art in every district, might even 
be recommended as a matter of economy: thê 
yalueof the cattle preseryed would more than coun<« 
terbalance the necessary expense. This professor- 
ship.rnight, for wantof suffictentfùnds, be united 
to one of the others. 

- The connections ôf chëmistry with domestic 
and manufacturing economy are well khown. The 
professor of this science would of course direct 
bis principal attention to the carryîng this prac* 
tical part, to its gréatest perfection. His lec- 
tures would treat of the business of thedairy; the 
préservation of corn andother agricultural produc- 
tions; the préservation of provisions of alî sorts; 
the prévention of putréfaction, that subtle enemy 
of heaith as well as of corruptible wealth ; the pro- 
per précautions for guarding against poisons of ali 
6orts, which may sô easily be mingled with our pro- 
visions, or which may be collected from thevessels 
in which they are prepared. ^ They would also 
treat of the varions branches of trade: of the arts 
of working in métal, of breweries, of the prépara- 
tion of leather, and the manufactures of soap and 
Oandies, &c. &c. 

Botany, to a certain degree, is necessary in the 
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science of medicine: it supplies a considérable part 
of the materials employed. It bas a similar con* 
nection ' with . chemîstry, and. the arts whicb 
dépend upon it. The combined researches of the 
botanist and ebemist would increase our know<:> 
ledge of the various uses to which vegetable sub- 
stances migbt be appiied. It is to them tbat we 
must look for the discovery of cheaper and better 
methods, if such methods are to be fbund: of 
gtving durability aod tenacity to bemp and flax' 
for the manufacture of linens, ropes, and paper ;' 
for dîscoveries respecting the astringent matters 
applicable tô the préparation of leatber; and for 
the invention of new dyes, &c. and so on, to infi- 
nity. Indeed, it is the botanist who must enable 
tbe agriculturist to distinguish the most useful 
and excellent berbs and grasses, from tbose which 
are less useful and pernicious, 

The professoF of natural bistory would also 
furnish abundance not only of curions but useful 
information. / Ue would teach tbe cultivator to 
distinguish tbroughout ail tbe departments of tbe 
animal kingdom bis allies from bis enemies. He 
>would pomt eut the habits and the différent 
shapes assumed by différent insects, and tbe most 
efficacious methods of destroying them and pre- 
venting their rava^* It might, bowever» per- 
-faaps appear, were we fully acquainted with the 
histoiy of ail tbe animais which dwell with us 
npon tbe surface of tbis planet, tbat there would 
be found none whose existence was to us a mat- 
ter of indifférence. 

I bave placed in tbe last rank tbe institution of 
an expérimental farm; not because its utility 
would be inferior to ail the others, but because its 
functions may be easily supplied by individual 
industry. In a country so well replenisbed with 
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knowledge, wealth, and zeal, as Ëngland, there ia 
no district which couid nôt furnish an abundance 
of experiments in tbis department. Lîttle more 
would be necessary than to provide a registet 
into whicb they might be collectée, and in which 
they might receive the degree of publicity neces- 
sary for displaying tbeir utiiity. Such a register 
Ëngland once possessed in the work of the 
enlightened and patriotic Arthur Young. Such 
a register, however numerous and excellent as ' 
the hints dispersed throughout it were, was tàr 
from supplying the place, and rendering useless 
a System of regular and connected researches 
in which instruction should constitute the sole 
object.* 

In enumerating the branches of knowledge with 
which, on account of their superior utiiity, it is 
most désirable that the great mass of the people 
should be acquainted, it may well be supposed 
that I ought not to forget the knowledge of the 
laws. But that this knowledge may be diffused, 
a determinate System of cognoscible laws, capable 
ôf being known, is necessary. Unhappily, such a 
System does not yet exist: whenevér it shall 
jcome to be established, the knowledge of the laws 
will hardiy be considered worthy of the name of 
science. The legislator who allows more intelli- 
gible terms to exist within the compass of lan- 
guage, than those in which he expresses his laws, 
deserves the exécration of his fellow men. I 
hâve endeavoured to présent to the world the 
outlines of a sy8tem,f which . should it ever be 

♦ The Board of Agriculture, which, at the solicitation of Sir 
John Sinclair, was formed during the administration of Mr. 
Pitt, was designed to carry purposes similar tQ those recom- 
mended above into eUect. 

t ^ee'An IntroductUm to Princîples of MoraU and LegislatioR. 
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filled up, 1 flatter myself would render the whole 
System of laws cognoscible and intelligible to ail. 
As to those arts and sciences which may be 
learned frora books, such as the arts of législation, 
history in ail its branches, moral philosophy and 
logic, comprehending metaphysics, grammar, and 
rhetoric,— thèse may be left to be gathered from 
books. Those individuals who are désirons of al- 
leviating the pains of study, by the charms of dé- 
clamation upon thèse subjects, may be permitted 
to pay for their amusements. There is however- 
one branch of encouragement which the hand of 
government might extend even to thèse studies. 
It might establish in each district in which the 
lectures, of which we hâve aiready spoken, should 
be delivered, an increasing library, appropriated to 
thèse studies. This would be at once to bestow 
upon students the instruinents of study, and upon 
authôrs their most appropriate reward. 

I should not consider knowledge in thèse de- 
partments, at once so useful and so curions, ill 
acquired, were it even acquired at the^expense of 
Latin and Greek, an acquaintance with which is 
held in such high estimation in our days, and for 
instruction in which the foundations are so abun- 
dant. Common opinion appears to hâve consi- 
dered the sciences more difficult of attainment than 
thèse dead languages. This opinion is only a pré- 
judice arisingfrom the comparatively sriiall number 
of individuals who apply themselves to the study 
of the sciences, and from its not having been the 
custom to study them till the labour of thèse other 
studies has been completed. But, custom and pré- 
judice apart, it is in the study of the sciences that 
young people would find most pleasure and fewest 
difficulties. In this career, ideas find easy access 
through the sensés to the memory and the other 
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îûtellectûal faculties. Çuriosity, that passion 
whicb even in ipfancy displays so much energy, 
would bere becontinually gratified. In tbe study 
pflanguagiC, on tbe contrary, ail i$ abstraction; 
tbere are no sensible objects to relieve the qneniory \ 
pli tbe energy of tbe mind is consumed in tbe ac* 
quisition of words, of wbicb neitber tbe utility 
nor tbe application is visible. Hence, tbe longest 
and most detailed course of instruction wbicb need 
be given iipon ail the sciences before mentioned^ 
would not togetber occupy so mucb time as is 
usually devoted to tbe study of Latin, wbicb is 
forgotten al most as soon as learned. Tbe know- 
ledge of languages is valuable only as a means of 
Bcquiriog tbe information whicb may be obtained 
from conversation or books. For tbe purposes of 
conversation, the dead languages are useless, and 
translations of ail tbe books contained in tbem may 
be found in. ail tbe languages of modem Europe. 
.What tben remains to be obtained from then^ not 
by the common people, but even by tbe most in- 
structed ? I must confess, I can discover nothing 
but a fund of allusions wherewith to ornatnent their 
speeches, their conversations, and their books : 
too small a compensation for the false and narrow 
notions wbicb custom continues to compel us to 
draw up from thèse imperfect and déceptive 
sources. To prefer the study of thèse languages 
to the study of those useful truths whicb tbe more 
mature industry of tbe modems bas placed in tbeiir 
stead, is to make a dwelling-place of a scaffolding, 
instead of employing it in the érection of a build- 
ing : it is as though, in bis mature âge, a man 
sbould continue to prattle like a cbild. Let those 
who are pleased with thèse studies continue to 
amuse themselves ; but let us cease to torment 
cbildren with tbem, at least those cbildren who 
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will have to provide for their own subsistence, till 
such time as we have supplied them with tbe 
means of slaking tbeir tbirst for knowledge at tbose 
springs wbere pleasure iscombined with immédiate 
and incontestable utility. 

It is espeçially by a complète course of instruc- 
tion that the clergy> who might be rendered so 
useful, ought to be prepared for their functions. 
Within the narrow limits of every parish, there 
would then be found one man at leâst well in- 
structed upon ail subjeçts with which acquain- 
tance is most désirable. In exchange for this know- 
ledge which constitutes the glory of man, I would 
exchange as much as might be desired of that con-» 
troversy which is bis scourge and bis disgrâce. 

The intervais betweeh divine service on the 
sabbath might then be filled up by the communi- 
cation of knowledge to those, whose necessary 
avocations leave them no other leisure time for 
improvement. An attendance upon a couri^e of 
physico-theology, it appears to me, would be a 
much ^lôre suitable mode of employing this time, 
th^n wasting it in that idleneas and dissipation in 
which both health and money are so frequently 
iost. 

There are three causes which tend tostrengthen 
an attachment to tbe dead languages. The first is, 
the utility which they formerly possessed. At 
the revival of letters, there was nothing to learn 
but Latin and Greek, and nothing could be learnt 
but by Latin and Greek» The period when this 
utility ceased baving nçver been fixed, Custom 
has led us to regard it as still subsisting. 

A second rçason is, the time and trouble ex- 
pended by so many persons in learning them. 

The priçe of any thing is regulated not only by 
its utility, but also by the labour expended i*î pro- 
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curing it. Fèw would be wîUing to acknowledge 
that th^y had spent a large portion of theîr iife in 
learhing tBati, which when learnt was not worth 
knowing. There are many individuals who hâve 
learnt Latin and Greek, but bave learned nothing 
else. Can it be expected that they sbould ac^ 
kîiowledge thèse languages are useless ? As weJl 
might a knight-errant hâve been expected tp ac- 
knowledge thàt bis mistress was ugly } • 
- The third cause is, their reputed necessity. 
This necessity, though purely conventional, isnot 

♦ " En eflPet, la plupart de ces savans ne sentent plus les 
choses en elles-mêmes. Ils sont comme ces imaginations 
faibles» qui> subjuguées par Téclàt des dignités et des richesses, 
admirent dans la bouche d'un grand ce qu'ils trouveraient 
pitoyable dans celle d*un homme du commun. Ainsi, Tancienne 
réputation et les langues savantes leur imposent, et changent 
tout à leurs yeux. Telle pensée qu'ils entendent tous les jours 
€n François sans y prendre garde, les enlève s'ils viennent à la 
rencontrer dans un auteur Grec. Tout pleins qu'ils en sqnt, 
ils , vous la citent avec emphase } et si vous ne partagez pas 
leur enthousiasme. Ah! s'écrient -ils, si vous saviez le Grec ! 
Il me semble entendre le héros de Cervantes, qui, parcequ'îl 
est armé chevalier, voit des enchanteurs oti son écuyer ne voit 
que des moulins. 

" Tel est l'inconvénient ordinaire de l'érudition, et il n'y a 
que les esprits -du premier ordre qui puissent l'éviter. L'igno- 
rance, me dira-t-on, n'a-t-elle pas aussi ses inconvéniens? 
Oui, Sans douté ^ mais on a tort d'appeler ignorans eeùx 
^ mêmes qui ne sauroient ni Grec ni Latin. Ils peuvent même 
avoir acquis en François toutes les idées nécessaires pour per- 
fectionner leur raison, et toutes les expériences propres à assu- 
rer leur goût. Nous avons des philosophes, des orateurs, des 
poëtes: nous avons même des traducteurs oti l'on peut puiser 
toutes les richesses anciennes, dépouillées de l'orgueil de les 
avoir récueillies dans les originaux. Un homme qui> sans Grec 
et sans Latin, auroit mis à profit tout ce qui s'est fait d'excel- 
lent dans notre langue, l'emporterait sans doute sur le savant 
qui, par un amour déréglé des anciens, auroit dédaigné les 
ouvrages iQ[ioderne8."-^Iia Mothe, RéJlexiofU sur la Critique, 
p. 148. 
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Ij^Iessreal; Public opinion bas attacbed a de* 
grée of importance to an acquaintance witb tbem, 
and be wbo sbould be known to be eotirely igno- 
rant of tbem, would be branded with disgrâce», 
So loàg as this law subsists, it must be obeyed. A 
single individual is seldom abie to witbstand or 
change tbe laws establisbed by public opinion. 

As the public mind becomes enlightened, thèse 
laws will cl^ange of themselves. A sovereign inay, 
however, hasten thèse changes if he believe them 
usefjLiU and if he consider the attempt worth the 
trouble. He may reward individuals for teaching 
tbe arts and sciences, and tbus establish a new 
public opinion, which shall at first compete witb, 
and at length ultimately subdue the previous pré- 
judice. . ^ 

H^ may also attain the same end by another less 
costly, but more startiingmethod. Hemay prcr 
scribe an attendance upôn différent scientific lec- 
tures, as a necessary condition to thé holding of 
certain offices, and particularly*of ail honorai^ em- 
ployments. To those wbo bave completed their 
course of attendance, an honorary diploma may be 
given, which upon ail occasions of public cere- 
mony shall entitle those wbo possess it to a certala 
precedence. 

In the times of feudal barbarism, when war was 
the only occupation of those wbo did not belong to 
the commonalty or the clergy, tbe upper r^nks in 
Society were necessarily military. The khi]g;ht was 
the * warrior who could afibrd to iîght on horse- 
back ; the squire was one who, not being so rich 
as the knight, could afford to be bis principal at- 
tendant, and this constituted their nobility. 

In future times, when other occupations shall be 
pursued and oth^r n^anners establisbed, it is possi- 
ble that knowledge may confer rank in Europe, as 
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the appearance of it has for a long time past in' 
China. Wealth, independently of any convention, 
pDssesses real power, and will always mingle wîth 
everything wnich tends to confer respect. The 
philosopher, to his title of honour, will unité the 
îdea of an individual sufficiently wealthy to hâve 
supported the expense of a learned éducation : 
Itnowledge, whether true or presùmptivè, inight 
tfaus become a mark of distinction^ as the length 
ôf the nails is in China. 

But it raay be said, that something more than 
àttendance upon a course of scientific lectures is 
necessary, if any thing is to be learnéd, and that the 
)aw which should bestow honour upon àttendance 
ivould not insure study.- If it were necessary to 
hâve a nobility compôsed of real philosophers, 
other methods must be pursued; but when the 
object in view is merely to change the species of 
jLnowIedge in which they are to be instructed, from 
wTiat is useless to what is useful, what thore need 
be required ? When interesting objects of study are 
substituted for those which are uninteresting, they 
ivould not study less. 

I know that public examinations are ppwerful 
ineans for exciting émulation, but I hâve no désire 
to place additional obstacles in the way of a plan 
whose novejty alone would render it but too alarm- 
îng: a project which to many will appear ro- 
mantic, need not be accompanied by an accessory 
\vhose aspect is alarming, and whose utility is 
problematic. 

The most stupid and inattentive could scarcely 
attend upon a long course of instruction without 
gaining some advantage ; they would, at least, be 
familiarised with the terms of art, which constitute 
not only the first, but the greatest difficulty; 
they would form some idea of thé principal divi- 
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8Î0I18 of the couritry they travefsecj ; and shoulci 
they ever be desirous of directing a more par- 
ticular èxamination to any 'par^icular divisipp^ 
they wtll at Least kaow in wiiat direction to 
seek ibr it. As ail the world would then be 
occirpied with the study of the sciences, they 
would prétend thus to eniploy the^pselves, and 
would be ashamed to be entirely ignoraat of 
those thing» which were the subjects of gênerai 
conversation. 

Russia is an instance of the ease with which a 
new direction may be given to the opiqions^qf a 
wholq people. Nobility of birth is but little 
respected; officiai rank is the only ground of dis- 
tinction. This change has been effected by à few 
simple régulations. Unless he is an offiqer, np ^n-» 
dividual, how rich or nobly bora soever he may 
be, can vote, or even sit in the assembly of the no- 
bility. The conséquence has been, that ail classes 
hâve pressed into the service of the state. If they 
do not intend to make it their profession, they quit 
it when they hâve attained the rank which confers 
this privilège. 

Note. — If Mr. Bentham had consented to révise hîs MSS. 
which were written more than forty years Bgq, he might hâve 
seen reason to alter many of his ol^rvations. 

In England^ much has been done in the interval. Public 
opinion has sensibly changed respecting the value of classical 
learning. It is highly esteemed at collège^ but elsewhere it is 
now only considered as an accessory 5 the most enlightened 
parents regret that it is still the only object of instruction in 
our puplic schools. 

Sinee the establishment of the Royal Institution, many simi-* 
lar institutions hâve been formed, and a gênerai désire for 
useful knowledge has been disseminated. The ladies hâve dîs' 
played a perseveringardour in their attendance on thèse means 
of instruction, so much the more pndseworthy, as ît has been 
uniformly excited by inclination alone. Ekîaientary worka 

15. 
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hâve been multipUed) but ail thÎB hai been done by tbe exer*' 
tiouff of individualBj. without any enieoftiagement firom the siate* 

As to public éducation^ it is more easy to creat^^ than to re- 
form. A good institution would be tke best criticism upon the 
bad. If two or three collèges wère fbunded in Lonckm^ suited 
to tbe wants of aie siore numerous classes of .those who are 
destined to the pursuits of art^ trade^ or commeçoe^ in wMch 
not Latin or Oreek (almost always useless in thèse avocations) 
Aould be taught^ but the national language> which bas gène- 
raily been neglected^ together with ail those branches of mow- 
ledge^ whieh if not abedutely necessary^ are always usefùl and 
agre^Ie^ we should soon see thèse seminaries draw toge^ieF 
a cnmd of seholars^ and the old collèges would be obliged to 
correct their System in order to maintsdn their ground. 

It may be flaid> that private schools may supply the deficî- 
«acy ; but there is a great diffârenoe between public and pri- 
vate establishments. Private éducation can only succeed l^ a 
train of happy eventSi whikt in public éducation, a multitude 
of drcumstances are ôvercome. Besides^ domestic éducation 
b limited to the rich> whilst public instruction is a^lapted t» 
tbe most moderate fortunes. — ^Dumomt. 
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BOOK IV. 

REWAttD APPLIED TO PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BENTHAM ANB AI^AM SMITH. 

N.B. This fourth bock was iiot kicltided by 
the author, in his plan, as a part of a treatisé upon 
rewarda. It coMîsts, however, of tbe most îm* 
portant application of the principleâ laid down in 
the former part of this work, and pdrtic»larly in 
Book 1, ch. lôj CompetHwn as tù Rewmrds. It 
is extracted frotn anbther of Mr. Bentham^s ma- 
nuteripts^^ eotitled, A Manual of Pê^ùal Eco- 
nomy; a work, wfaich as it respecte its foun^ 
dations and its results, is the same as Adam 
Smith^s Wealtk of Natiansj but from which it 
widely difiers in pla^ and fbrm. 

Tbe Scotch Philosopher» having to discuss a 
new subject which presented a controrersy at 
every step, thought itnecéssary to beginiwith an 
exposition of facts. His work is principally his- 
toricalfhe bas described in a most admirable 
manner the progress of society, from its state of 

* Translatéd from the Freach of Dumont. 
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primitive poverty to it» présent condition of 
opulence; he bas traced tbe march of industry in 
its natural course, from agriculture to manufac- 
tures, from manufactures to commerce, and from 
internai to fc^eign commerce. la the jiydst of 
thèse interestîng pictures, the didactic part is only 
incidental : he seems to hâve been fearful of pre- 
maturely forming a System. He bas collected the 
éléments of knowledge, and he bas left to the 
fermentation of time tbe care of bringing them to 
perfection, and extracting their conséquences. 

The object pf Adaîn Sniith allowed of a bappy 
diversity, and he bas chosen tlie easiest and most 
ornamental metbod of effectingit; but it is neither 
tbe shortest nor tbe most favourable for the purposes 
of instruction. His movements are not progres- 
sive; he often retraces bîs steps: active minds 
reproach bim with béingdifiusëm argumentation, 
and pjfeteaâ thaï each of iiis chapters fortnâ a dis- 
tinct treatise. i , : ; 

Mr. Bentbam hc» cbiosén. a narrowkr and. more 
difficult patb : b^ bas con&idered tbe ^]:]gQel/ with 
A referèjQce to. législation alone, and iinifonaly iias 
conBned hitoiself to tbe praelical pàjft. /TUis is 
wbat the law ougfat to be on this poinit : tbis is 
what oiight .tô be done ; ' and above ail this 
ougbt nût to be dosé, if it bë desiirable ; tbat tbe 
naltic^nal prosperity i^ould bë carried tdthe.liigfaest 
possible pitch: such is bis deUîgn. His pinogress 
is marked by a didactic rfgour : he advfatieeé from 
définitions to piinciples, and ffomr piriiiciplés to 
conséquences; / 

This difierence in des^ is -not Ihe otily eue 
betiveën tbe two i^orks* Mr. 'Bentham hàscsim- 
plified bis subject, by if^ferringieverything lo bne 
|)rinciple ; namely, thé Citation af^prodûetionami 
irade by the limitation of capital: a principle which 
brings ail bis reasonings into a very small circle, 
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and whioh serves td unité* înto one bundle tbose 
observations which c^nqot be so easily grasped 
when they are disunited. His is oot a new dis- 
covefy; This p^inciple. pervades, and, so to speak, 
is difiused thronghout the whole work of Adam 
3mitb, but is nowhere announced as a governing 

Kriffciple : he ^as never directly employed it. Had 
e clearly lecogniïed it, he would bave made it 
the ce^tré of bis systeiQ: it would bave been tbe 
foundation upon which he would bave erected bis 
whole superstructure, aqd be would bave been 
f pared a multitude of répétitions and wiijidings. 

Tbe Manual of Mr* Beptbam would not tend to 
superaede tbe necessity of reading tbe Wealth of 
Nations^ Tbe bistorical part of that work^ in^ 
exhibiting tbe prigin of tbings; in leading us tô 
reflect upon tbe pbenomena of society ; in taking^ 
down its ; macbinery and exhibiting each part se- 
paratelyi lays the foupdatîon of the science, It ie^ 
thus» tbat Xhe knowledge of anatomy and physin 
ology ought to précède the science of mediçine^ 
properly so called. i 

I bave extracted from Mr. Benthao^^s Ma,nual^ 
tbose parts which belonged to my présent work, 
and which I could noit baye omitted witbout^ in 
sôme respects, leavingit incomplète. It is not,. 
howeyer, for tbe learned that this part of tbe. 
work is intended : they are above thèse éléments., 
The study of political economy bas become com-i 
fnon and familiar, in cojBparison with what it was 
when thèse writings were composed. Still^ how-. 
ever, in them errorsr açe attaeked which are yet far 
from being coçipletely de^^oyed ; and which bave 
a continuai tef>dj£ncy to be reproduced. The pas- 
sions of mep are oontjnualljr sçwing in this.field 
briars and poîsonous pl^qts, which it is necessary 
coptinually to ei^tirpate. Thisjittle extract, which 
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mày be read In lialf an faour, places in a new light 
tfae ^and prindplea of social order, security^ the 
fipçe exercise ôf îndnstryî the energy of the at- 
tractive and reniuneratory motivés which induce" 
firee men to labour, the comparative* weaknesrof 
the motived of constraint which induce slaves 
to exert themselves. New arguments' are fur- 
nished wherewith to combat national jealousiés, 
the tlesirë for distant ' establfsfametits, and othér 
préjudices not less mischtevous. 

In conclusion, political economy is a science; 
rather than an art. There.is much to be learned 
respecting it and little to be done. 

Is it inquired what ought goverrtments to do, 
that wealth may be increased — ^the answer is, 
Very little, and notbing tather than too much. 
What ought to be done for the increasfe (^^pù4a- 
tion ?**-Nothing. In the grèater number of states, 
the best methods of augmenting pdpuktton and 
wealth, would consist in abolishing thosekiwaand 
régulations whcreby it bas been sought to increase 
them, providedsuch abolition weregradually and 
carèfully àccômplished. 

' The art therefore is reduced within a small corn- 
pass : security apd fteedom is ail that industry 
requires. The request which agriculture, manu- 
ftctures, and commerce présents to government^, is 
modest and reasonable as that which Diogénes 
made to Alexander : ^^ Stand oui ofmy sunskzHeJ^ 
We hâve no need of favour^ we require oiriy a 
secure and open path* 

In connexion with this M anual, I cannot omit 
tfae opportunity ôf making a remark in favour of 
those philcfsophers i^ho bave parlicukirly <Hllti- 
vated the science of poHtical econoitiy* Thëy bave 
taken no part in the dissémination of those splene* 
tic and odious paradoxes respecting the inequality 
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^f ranks, the progress of wéaith and <î^viliaâtion^ 
the enjoyinents of luicufy and arts. It is they, on 
the contrary» who hâve furnished the most solid àr-» 
gnments wfaerewith to réfuté thèse subversive xjipi^ 
nions, Haad wberewith Ko justify social order. They 
hâve replied to déclamation by reasoning ; to thë 
^cf lires of fâncy, by facts ; to conjectures,' by caK 
eiltati>on8« They hâve shown that men in society 
havé à'mùch greater number of interests in com* 
mon, thto of intereSts opposed to one anôthèr ; 
that ij^norénce aldtte séparâtes them ; that the more 
they are étiHghC^iléd, the more closely they be- 
Mme unfited ; that tbere is a sensible jprocfression' 
Mftbngtbé^bumAn race towards perfection, altbotigh 
Hs msTreh may lie Ifregular, and its movements 
evèn som^imes rétrograde* 

What answérso victorious to the multitude of^ 
comphrints reSpecting the miserv of the poorer 
classes amongst us, as the reai pictureof the unî- 
versal indigence of primitive societîes ! Poverty is 
not a conséquence of social order: why is it con- 
sidered as its reproach ? It is a remuant of a stiate' ^ 
of nature. Wealth bas been created by man : po- 
verty is the condition of nature. The division of 
property, of labour, the invention of machines, the 
application of thé éléments to the purposes of pro- 
duction, hiàve increased the powers of the human 
race a htindred-fold, and hâve in like manner aug- 
mented the iséurces of abundance, so that famine, 
that almost hetbitual scourge of savage nations, is 
ùnknown among nations moderately well governed ; 
they bave even a sufficient superfluity for the sup- 
port of nunïerous classes who consume without ' 
reproducing. To this security respecting subsist-- 
ence, the first benefit accruing from social order, 
add the pleasures of graduai acquisition ; that sweet 
association of industry with hope, that growing iri- 
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tereatof life ii^hen oûe advsuices towards the object 
of bis deskes ; that c))ann of property, the çpur of 
youth and pUlow of old âge* Thissy$tein pf in^ 
duatiy i3 at tbe aame tiin^ %he iouodation of mora* 
lity, of.fectprocal waata, of relative bonds, and of 
pHblîc ajid private virtiies. 

Tbe objection apparently the most.specious is 
bappily found tbe mo^t fai^e.It basbeon pretended» 
that individuals Gould only çnfich tbeqi^elvt^ by 
despoiling otbers ; tbat tbey were necessarily ene- 
mies, and lived, as gladiators, only by de^troying 
one anotber. Trade bas been copfpunded ' witb 
gamjblipg, in wbieb tbe gain o( one is always 
ft>u,nded upon tbe lois of anotber. But on tbe 
eoiHrary, in a social updertaking, ail the advenu- 
turers may reap tbeir sbare of advantage ; since, alL 
othel* tbiùgs equal, tbe more labour there is, tbe 
gr^ater will be tbe resuit. Tbe sources of wealth,^ 
if tbe government be not yery bad, are always io-. 
ereasing ; so tbat tbe nuQiber pf tbe successful, 
among tbe candidates for fortune, always jncreases, 
and there are not any wbo are necessaiily unsu^- 
cessfuL 

Tbe idea of bebolding in tbose wbo enricb 
tbemselves, only more daring and expert plun- 
derers than otbers, is correct as tbat of tbe mis- 
antbropist, wbo considers its criminal cale^ndar as 
an account of tbe habituai actions of tbe citizens 
of any country. Without stopping to réfute in 
détail such absurd exaggerations, we shall only 
point out a single ,dear and palpable proof of tbe 
Êict. Wben welook at North America, we may 
there hehold society in almost ail its stages; we 
may there trace the formation of wealtb in tbe 
furrows of agriculture, and ite distribution througb 
the cbannels of industry. Industry, like an by- 
draullc machine, raisçs the waters as tbey proceed 
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firom tMr source; it turns them back: i^m, x&- 
ja^f^, And makes tbenv cÂiculate wilhoiat ceatatioti* 
Tbere.ts no w4ste in tbe wbole ]^rooes8. The 
\.wea]ttb Of Que is'90 little fe«iDdéd> upon theimpo- 
yerjs^m^t , of oihecs, thdt, on , thetcootraiy, the 
oreation of one capital soonrOreates'Oftberai: and the 
Aeyi^l of ali jCQnditions m é^va^ted Bit theisame time. 

Tbe> argumeot againsi civilisiatîon,. drawn ùom 
theipowei^ andiiumber of tboae Bwarms of barba^ 
rianp wj^fech i$sued. from tbe nortb, is become, 
when jtnliciously ; examined, a direct proof in its 
fa vpu r« Xbefie barbaf ians bad no borne : depri ved 
pf everytbing wbicb.attaicbes man to tbe aoîl wbich 
gave bimibirtb, Ibeyenvied wbat tfaey knew not 
how to çpeate, ànd destroyed instead of imitatâng. 
Tbe innomerable multitudes, which w^e gtatui^ 
tously supposed, bave vanisbed wben it bas been 
considered tbat bordes, wandering in countries 
covered witb forests, could not bave increased 
above tbeir narrow means of subsistence. Since 
civilization bas penetrated into tbese countries ; 
since tbe means of enjoyment and combatting tbe 
disadvantages of tbe climate by tbe resources of 
art bave been multiplied, tbe people, more bappy 
and more numerous, bave assumed babitudes 
wbicb bave attacbed tbem to tbe possession of tbe 
soil. Famine no longer obliges tbem to pounce 
like vultures upon tbeir wealthyneigbbours: tbeir 
necessary wants supplied, tbeir manners bave been 
softened. Production bas suppianted pillage, and 
tbey bave become incorporated in tbat greatiamily 
of wbicb tbey were tbe scourge. 

A culpable insensibility ougbt not, bowever, to 
be imputed to tbe admirers of social order, witb 
respect to tbe evils wbicb tbey bave not yet known 
bow to prevent. If bappiness be produèed by 
natural and constant causes ; if it greatly exceed 
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tbe 6vil ; if ît bave a tèndèàcy to augmentation, 
.their admiration is justîfied. Happiness is of né- 
cessiter; misçry iè accidentaU Happiness arises 
4tom tfae order of natuve, miseiy from tbe igno- 
rance' of men. Happiness multiplies itself, and 
eve^ instance of its increase produces more; 
miséry carnes with it its warning, and is its own 
antidote* ^Tbese considetratiOQS, far from coding 
our zeal in Êiyour of the suffering part of society» 
leave those witbout cfxcuse wbo tum away from 
assistihg tbem. It is lawful to tum away our 
tboughts from incurable evils, but we are criminal 
if we allow tbose to exist whicb we can cure. 
Omnisqiienon sôlùm ce^atio igiiaviaest: sedetiam 
xiuserendi de&tigatio existimari débet turptssima, 
4ibi id quod quœritur est pulcberrimum.* 

* Scaliger. 
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CHAPTER II. 



WEALTH AND HAPPINESS— RELATION-INCREASË* 

That the reader may not be detàinéd by a 
multitude of définitions, I shall confine myself to 
à few preliminary explanatiôns. , Under the gênerai 
name of the matter of weaith,* every object is 
comprehended which can b'e desired by man ; 
which can be possëssed by hîm ; which is actualty 
fit for his use, or which can be made sô. 

The wealth of a community is the aggregate 
amount of the matter of wealth belonging to the 
différent individuals of which that community is 
composed. 

Ail wealth is either the spohtaneous production 
of the earth, or the resuit of labour, employed in 
the cultiyation of the earth, or upon the materials 
which it yields. 

Wealth may be employed in four ways : 1. For 
subsistence ; 2. For enjoyment ; 3. For security 
or defence ; 4. For increase. ' 

As the matter of wealth cannôt be employed in 
any one of thèse ways, without being in a greater 

♦ The compound term, '^ matter of wealth," is employed to 
prevent ambiguity -, it carries with it a référence to quantity. 
There are many things which may constitute part of the 
malter of wealth, which, when taken separately or in small 
quantities, would hardly be called wealth. Thus the wealth 
of a stationer may consist of a mass of rags ; a small portion 
of which lying upon a dunghill few would call wealth j none, 
however, could deny that they might constitute part of the 
matter of wealth. 
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or less degree consumed, tbe stock existing at 
any gîven perîod would be continually diminish- 
ing, if constant exertions were not employéd in 
the ihcreasing of it. 

Wealth, considéred as arising at successive 
periods, is calied income. 

That portion of it which is employéd for the 
purposes of giving increase to its amount, is calied 
cqpttal. 

An indiyiduàl who would in any manner em- 
ploy himself in tbe accuoïulation of wealth, 
ought to possess^— 1. Materials on which to work ; 
2. Tools wherewitb to work ; 3. A place in which 
to work ; 4. Necessaries for his subsistence while 
at work. Ail thèse objects are comprised under 
the name of capital. 

In the order of history, labour précèdes capitaL 
From land and labour, everything proceeds. But 
in the actual order of things there is always some 
capital already produced, which is united wîth 
land and labour in the production of new values. 
When an article of the produce of land or labour, 
in placç of being consumed or kept for the use of 
him who bas made it, or caused it to be made, is 
offered in exchange, it then becomes an article of 
comn^erce : it is merchandise. 

The gênerai wealth is increased : — 

1. By thé increased efficâcy of labour. 

2. By the increase of the number of workmen. 

3. By the increase of capital. 

4. By the more advantageous employaient of 
capital. 

ô. By means of trade. 

In ail civilised societies, a class of persons is 
found who purcbase of the manufacturer that they 
may sell to the consumer. 
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The whole of tbe opérations of fnanciiBcftifre, 
and of sale, may be d^cribed by tbe gênerai terms 
of production and trade. 

The spontaneous actions ôf individuals, in 
the career of production and trade, dépend on 
three conditions: Inclination^ knowlèdge^ ând 
potier. 

Inclination to increase in wealth by labour and 
economy may be wanting in some individuals, 
but it prédominâtes in men in gênerai, and needs 
no other encouragement tban légal securitv for the 
possession of what bas been produced by it. 
Knowledge, m the shape hère in question, is a 
resuit of the inclination which naturally leads men 
to study, every one in his own concerns, the means 
of preserving and increasing his wealth. By 
pmcer, in the shape hère in question, I under- 
stand that which consists in pecuniary capital, 
which is in proportion to this capital, and cannot 
exceed it. 

As to inclination, govèrnment bas no need 
io do anything for its increase ; any more than 
for the increase of the désire of eating and 
drinking. 

In respect of knowkdge, it may contribute to 
extend it, not only by means of gênerai in- 
struction, of which we bave already spoken, but 
also by information respecting particular facts; 
respecting particular branches of production and 
trade, and respecting particular new discoveries 
to i/t^hich it may give birth by reward and encou* 
ragement, and which it may communicate by 
publication. 

In respect of power, in so far as it consists 
in pecuniary capital, govèrnment cannot with 
advantage create it : whatever it gives to one 
individual it must bave taken from another ; 
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but there is aDOther species oi power, wbich 
consiste ia liberty of acting» which goverDoienl 
may grant without any expense: it bas only te 
repeal restrictive. laws, to take away obstacles; 
in a w<m], to leave tbing$ to themselyes. 

Such are the outlines of an analy tical plan, 
by which, it is believed, it wiil be found^ that 
a circle is di^awn around the subject. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PRODUCTION^ IS llMITED BY CAPITAL. 

No kind of productive labour of any importance 
can be carried on without capital. From bence it 
follows that tbe quantity of labour, applicable to 
any object, is limited by the quantity of capital 
which can be employed on it. 

If I possess a capital of 10,000/. and two species 
of tiBde,each yielding twenty per cent, profit, but 
each requiring a capital of 10,000/. for carrying 
tbem on, are proposed to me, it is clear that I may 
carry on the one or the other with tbis profit, so 
long as I confine myself to one, but that in carrying 
on the one, it is not in my power to carry on 
the other ; and that if I seek to divide my capital ^ 
between tbem both, I sball not make more than 
twenty per cent ; but I may make less, and even 
couvert my profit into a loss. But if tbis propo- 
sition is true in the case of one individual, it is 
true for ail the individuals in a whole nation. 
Production is therefore limited by capital. 

There isone circumstance which demonstrates, 
that men are not sensible of tbis truth, apparently 
so obvions. Wben they recommend the encourage- 
ment of particular branches of trade, they do not 
prétend that they are more profitable than others ; 
but because they are branches of trade, and they 
cannot possess too many. In a word, they would 
encourage trade in gênerai ; as if ail trade did 
not yield its own reward; as if an unprofitable 

16 
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trade deserved to be encouraged ; and as if a profi- 
table trade stood in need of encouragement ; as if 
indeed, by thèse capricious opérations, it were pos- 
sible to do any other thing than transfer capital 
fix)m one branch of trade to another. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAPITALIST THE BEST JUDGE OF HIS OWN 
■ INTEREST. 

The quantity of capital being given, tbe increase 
af wealth wiil, in a certain period, be in proportion 
to tbe good employment of this capital ; that is to 
awy/ of tbe more or less advantageous direction 
wbicb sball bave been given to it. 

Tbe advantageous direction of capital dépends 
upon two things : 1. Tbe cboice of tbe undertak- 
ing ; a. The cboice of tbe means for carrying ît 
on. 

Tbe probability of tbe best cboice in botb tbese 
respects, will be in proportion to tbe degree of in* 
t^est wbicb tbe undertâker bas in its being Well 
made, in connection witb tbe means be bas of ac- 
quiring tbe information relative to bis undertak- 
ing. 

But knowledge itself dépends jn a great mea- 
supe upon tbe degree of interest wbicb tbe indivi- 
dual bas in obtaining it ; be wbo possesses tbe 
greatest interest will apply bimself witb tbe 
greatest attention and constancy to obtâin it. 

Tbe interest wbicb a man takes in tbe concerns 
of anotiier, is never so great as be feels in bis own. 

If we consider every tbing neçessary for tbe 
most advantageous cbmce of an undertaking, or 
tbe means of carrying itôrf,Sve sball see tbat tbe 
<>ffîcial person, so fond bf intërtnèddling^ in tbe 
détails of production and trade, is in no respect 
duperior to tbé individuals be desires to govern, 
and tbat in most points he is tbéir infèrior. 

16. 
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A prime minister bas not so many occasions for 
acquiririg information respecting farming as a 
farmer, respecting distillation as a distiller, re^ 
specting the construction of vessels as a ship- 
builder» respecting the sale of commodities, as 
tbose wbo bave been engaged in it ail tbeir lives. 

It is not probable tbat he should eitber bave 
directed bis attentipn to thèse objects for so long a 
time,. or with the same degree of energy, as tbose 
wbo bave been urged on by such powerful motives* 
It is therefore probable tbat in point of information 
relative to thèse professions, he is inferior to tbose 
wbo foUow tliem. 

Officiai persons, therefore, with fewer oppor- 
tunities of instruction, less attention to tbe.affairs, 
and less practical information, are not in a condi- 
tion to form a heXt^x jvdgment than tbose wbo are 
intetested, neither in the choice of the undertak- 
ing nor the means of carry ing it on. 

If by chance a minister should bçcome informed 
ofany circumstance, which proves the superior ad- 
yantage of a certain brancji pf trade, or ofa certain 
process, it ^ould not be a reason for employing 
authority in cau^ing its adoption. Publicity alone 
would produce this eflfect : the more real the ad- 
vantage, the more superfluQus the exercise of 
authority. 

To justify the regulatory interférence of goyern- 
ment in the affairs of trade, pne or other of thèse 
two opinions mustbe maintained: tbat the pub- 
lic functionary understands the interests of indi- 
viduals better than they do themselyes; or tbat 
thequantity of capitar^ every nation being infi- 
nité, or tbat the new branches pf trade not requiring 
any capital, ail the wealth prpduced by a riew and 
favourite commerce is so much clear, gain, over 
and aboyé wbat would hâve been produced if 
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thèse advantages had not been conferred on this 
trade. 

Thèse two opinions being contrary to truth, it 
follows that the interférence of government is al- 
together erroneous, that it opérâtes rather as an 
obstacle than a means of advancement. 

It is hurtfui in another manner: by imposing 
restraînts upon the actions of indîvtduals, it pro- 
duces a feeling of uneasiness— hso much liberty 
lost, so much happiness destroyed. 

This indeed is not a conclusi ve objection against 
thèse laws, since^it may be urged against the best 
laws. Ail laws are coercive ; but this is a reason 
for not making any laws, at least where their 
utility does not more than overbalance this incon- 
venience. 

A measure of government, wbich would be un- 
justifiable employed as a means of increasing the 
national wealth, may be proper as a means of $ub- 
sistence (for example, the maintaining of maga- 
zines ôf corn), or as a means of defence (for exam- 
ple, encouragements giveri to certain branches of 
commerce considered as a nursery for seamen) ; 
but it is essential to know that it produces its de- 
signed end, and not to mistake a sacrifice for an 
advantage, alossfora gain. Encouragenients of 
this nature do not the less belong to the class of 
things which ought not to he done^ when uncon- 
nected with imperious circumstances, which pro- 
dude the exception to the gênerai rule. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FALSÊ ENCOURAGEMEKTTS— LOAKS. 

Of ail tbe meand wbereby a governinent may 
give a particular direction to production^ the ham 
of pecuniary capital to indivîduals, to be employed 
in ai?y particular branch of trade, kl the kâst open 
to objection. -- . 

It ought, howeverj at ail times, to be ftee firom 
objection with reèpect to ju9tice aôd prudence. 
AU the treasure of the goveroment, from whence 
does it arise but from taxes, and thèse taxes letied 
by codstriEiint ?* To take from one portion of its 
subjects to lend to another^ todimitfish thëit àctual 
enjoyments, or tbe amounti/i^hich tbfey would hâve 
laid up in reserve, is to do a certain evil for an 
uncertain good ; is to sacrifice $ecùrity for the 
faope of increasing wealtb. 

if loans of this nature \*ere always ftûtbfuUy 
repaid^ their injustice would be limited to a certaid 
pertod. Let us sup|>osé tbat the capital tbùs em-» 
ployed is 100,000/., and that tbe Wbole sum bas 
been levied in one yéar^ tbe iqjuftice of the mcâ- 
sure will bave begun atid end^ in a ^èàr; and if 
the money thus lent bas produced an incrëase of 
industry, it is an advantageto be set in oppositiob 
to the evil arising from the tax. 

But thèse loans bave a natural tendency to be 
ill employed, wasted, or stolen. Monarchs, and 

* At least where the revenue of the govemment is not the 
produce of land> or the interest of money fcH'nied by an accu- 
mulation of rent. Of this nature is a part of the revenue of 
the republic pf Berne. 
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theîr ministerg) are a& liable to be d^eîved in the 
çhpice of individuiila a» in tbe sélection of partie 
cular branche^ of commerce* Tbose who Bucc^ed 
ivitb tbemprove only tbat tbey posaesg tbe taleiot of 
persiiasion, or understand tbç practices of cpurts ; 
but tbese are not tbe tbings wnicb produpe sup* 
cëss in trade« It may be seen in> tbe work ojf 
Miirabeau^ upoq tbe Prusgifm Monarcby, tb(^t 
Fi;ederick IL, with ali hig vigilance and severity^ 
wasr oftea deceîved by tbe igporenqe or di^honesty 
of tbose wbo obtaiqed from bis avaripioiiQ creduHty 
loans of tbiç nature. Tbu^, in tbe traip of tbe 
first unjuat tax for tbe formation of tbe capital 
lent, foliow otber taxes^ rendered necessary to.rp* 
place^ tbe tjiefis. emd dilapidation^ tp wbicb tb9 
first bas been expo^ed^ 

It ipi als^ most probable^ tbat tbe capital tbqs 
employed wiU only be appHed upoo branpbes fy( 
îndiiistiy less p9X)ductive tbaq tbose towards wbtcb 
k would naturglly. bave dîrecti^d itself. Wbajt is 
tbe argument of tbe borrower? tbat tbe b*ade be 
wisbes to establisb is new, or tbat it is necessary 
to support an establisbed trade : but wby sbould 
tbe government intermeddle viritb it, if not because 
individuals wbo consider tbeir own interests are 
not willing to meddle witb it ? Tbe presumption 
is tberefore against tbe enterprise. 

Suppose even tbat, by cbance, tbis loan sbould 
take tbe most advantageous direction possible, 
tbe loan is not justified by tbis profit: it was 
unnecessary. For employing capital in tbe most 
advantageous manner,^ it is only necessary tbat 
tbe most' advantageous employment sbould be 
known. If it be not well employed, it is tbat a 
better employment is not known. It is know- 
ledge wbicb is wanted : it is proper tp teacb and 
not to lend. If tbe government cannot tell wbicb 
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is the most advantageous employment of capital, 
it is still less able to employ it well ; if it caD tell 
wbicbis the best employaient, tbat is^all it needdo. 
If the money of government bad not taken tbis 
direction, tbat of individuals would, badtbeybeen 
înstructed and lefk free. 

Tbere are circumstances in wbicb loans of tbis ^ 
natare are always justifiable : wben tbey are not 
employed for tbe encouragement of new enter- 
prises, but only to affôrd support to particular 
branches of comnr>erce, labouring undér temporary 
difficulties, and \^hieh need only to be sustained 
for a short time till the erisis of péril or suspen-- 
sion is passed. Tbis is not a spéculation on tbe 
partof govermnent, but ratheran assurance agàinst 
a calamity, wbicb it seeks to prevent or to ligbten. 
In sueb casés of distréss individuals will not, of 
tbemselves, assist tbe merchants whose affairs are 
thus in danger: it is necessary, therefore, tbat 
assistance be supplied ; and, wben supplied, it is 
Bot in tbe way of régulation but of remedy. 
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GHAPTER yi. 

OIFT, OR G^EATUITOUS LOAN. 

Werë we to judge from the number of instances 
in wbiob it bas been adopted, we sbould conclude 
thatgratuitous grants of capital for tbe encourage^ 
ment of commerce were most excellent measures. 

Their inconveniences are of tbe same kinds as 
those of loans, but they greatly exceed tbem in 
degree. In case of a loan, if it be repaid, tbe same 
som may serve the same purpose a second time; 
and 80 of tbe rest. Tbe oppressive act by wbich 
tbe government obtained tbe capital need not be 
repeated. But if, in place of Ineing lent, it be 
given,<~so oftçn as tbis favour is repeated, so often 
must tbe amount be levied by taxes : and upon 
eveiy occasion it may be said, tbat tbe produce of 
tbe tax is lost, if we consider tbe use whicb migbt 
hâve been înade of it in ligbtening tbe public bur- 
tbens. 

Sometimes capital bas been lent with tbis view, 
witbout interest ; sometimes at an interest below 
tbe ordinary rate. In tbe first case, if it be repaid, 
it is not tbe capital wbich is lost, but only tbe 
interest ; in tbe second case, it is not ail tbe inte- 
rest, but only the différence between tbe lower 
.and tbe ordinary rate. It is still tbe same fàlse 
policy as to its kind ; ail tbe différence is in tbe 
degree. 

It may be observed, tbat gratuitous grants are 
more likely to be wasted tban loans : it may be 
because, in tbe latter case, responsibility is always 
incurred ; it may be, because money received as a 
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gjft tends to produce prodigality : as it has been 
obtained without labour, it seems to bave the less 
value. 

In some cases, capital bas been given, not in the 
sbape of money, but in that of goods ; by advanc- 
ing to a manufacturer, for example, those articles 
vi^hicb he wants for tbe completion of bis virork. 

This plan may bave tbe good effect <^ insuring 
the employment of the articles furaisbed upoti thé 
intended object. Those articles, however, wjtli 
wrhich the government interfères^ are ordinarily 
dearer and Mrorse in quality thaa those whicb tbe 
individual, with the same sum of money^ could 
bave obtained at bis own choice. It is not the beat 
method of treating men veorthy of confidence; and 
it will not succeed with those who ai^ unworthy 
of trust, since, after they are put in possession of 
them, they can couvert tbe articles into money^ 
and spend the amount. There n^y be meaaures 
whicb would obviate this dai^r: inspection, 
suretyship, &c. ; but, wben it regards a plan radi^ 
cally bad, tbe discussion of the comparative iocofl-^ 
veniences of aay particular scheme^ wfaei^eby thé 
risk may be diminished, is not worth the labonc it 
veould cost. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BOÛNTIES UPON PRODUCTION. 

This mode of encouragement much excéedë 
the t\¥0 foftiler in the career of absûrdity. In thé 
two former cases it was an expense, a rîsk, with- 
Oùt dufficîerit reason for supposing ît \vôuld prove 
sucôe^sful, atid even withôùt sufficiént reason id 
case of success. But a bounty is an expense in- 
curi*ed With the certainty of not obtairiing thé 
ôbjéct sought, and even because it is certain that 
ît cadriot be obtained. 

In the caâé of a bounty upon production, it \è 
not only the end which is absurd, but the meand 
also, which possess this pafticulàrcharàcter of con- 
tributing ndthing tpwards thè end. 

It is uniformly because thè trade iti question iâ 
dîsadvâtitàgeous, that it is necessaty to bestow 
liiôney upon its lilaintenance ; if it were advanta- 
geous, it would maintain itself. It is because the 
workman h not able to obtàîfa from the btiyér a 
priée for his iùetèhàndîsé WhicH ^ill yiéld an ôr- 
dinary pfofet, that ît is necessâry that he sho'uld re- 
ceîvè ûàta thè gorerntnént a botmty i^hîfch shàR 
make up the différence. 

Whethèr the kîtid of product ùpon which il 
opérâtes be advaritageous ôr flot, the bouhty haS 
no efficacy in incrèasing the ability of the pro- 
ducer to augment it. Since it foUows th^ produc- 
tion, since he receives it wben the thing is donè^ 
dnd not before, it is cléar that hé hds posseësed 
othermeans of produting it. The bounty may 
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hâve operated upon his inclination^ but it cannot 
hâve contributed to his abîlity. 

Bounties hâve been bestowed upon particular 
branches of trade for ail sorts of reasons ; on ac- 
count of their antiquity, on account of their 
novelty, because they were flourishing, because 
they were decaying, because they were advan- 
tageous, because they were burthensome, be- 
cause there were hopes of improving them, and 
because it was feared they would grow worse : 
so that there is no species of commerce in the 
world which could not, by one or other of thèse 
contrary reasons, daim this kind of favour during 
every moment of its existence. 

It is in the case of an old branch of trade that 
the evil of such measures is most enormous, and 
in that of a new one that its inefficacy is most 
striking. A long established branch of trade is in 
gênerai widely extended: this extent furnishês 
the best reason for those who solicit thèse favours 
for its support ; and, to give it eflfect, it ought at the 
same time to be represented as ^aimn^ and losing; 
gaining, that there may be a disposition to préserve 
it ; losing, that there may be a disposition to as- 
sistit.* 

In the case of a new branch of trade or industiy, 
the futility of the measure is its principal feature. 
Hère, there is no reason which carries the mask of 
an apparent necessity — no pompons descriptions 

* It is true> though it may not be worth the ezpense of 
supporting it by bounties ^ith a view to ttie iacrease of 
vfèslth, it may be proper to assist it as a means of subeistence 
or defence. It is still more true^ that what' ought not to be 
done with the intention of supporting an unprofitàble brandi 
of trade, may yet be proper for preventing the ruin of the 
workman actually employed in such business : but thèse are 
objects entirely distinèt. 
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of its extent. AU which cao be allegçd is that, 
once establishçd, it will becomegrçat and lucrative, 
but what it wantSi is to be established. What then 
is done for its establishment ? measures are taken 
which can only operate after it is established* 
W)[\en the trade is established, it will hâve such 
great success that itwillyield, for example, fifty 
percent, profit; but, to establish it, it requirea 
such large advances, that it is doubtful if those whq 
posse$s capital will make tbem, on account of the 
risks which are almost al ways inséparable fromevery 
new undertaking. What course does the govern- 
ment pursue? does it give capital? no, thia 
would be foolish. Does it lend capital ? no, thia 
would be to run too great risk ; it will give a 
bpunty upon the article when it shall hâve been 
made; till then, it says, we shall give no money« 
,Thus, to the fifty per cent, you will gain by your 
merchandize, we will add a bounty of ten per cent 
— very well : and, according to this reasoning, at 
what time will you refuse assistance ? You refuse 
80 long as the bestowment of it will be useful, 
you grant it in order that something may be done, 
and you do not give it till it is already done by 
means independent of you • 

Mistrust, shortsightedness, a suspicions disposi- 
tion, and a confused head, are very susceptible 
of union. Why are bounties preferred to advance 
capital ? they are afraid of being deceiyed in tha 
latter case. If 10,000/. are given at once, nothing 
may perhaps be done : to avoid this risk they give, 
when th(^ thing isdone, 10,000/. per annum, which. 
they wiÙ never receive again. . 

Insteadofbetng bénéficiai, the expense to the 
State becomes more burthensome in proportion aa 
the trade becomes extended. The bounty in3ti«, 
tuted for one reason, is continued on an opppsite 
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aocount : at first it was given in order to ohtain» 
in the end it is continued for fear of losing, tbe par^ 
ticulsur branch of trade. Wfaat would hâve been 
necessary Ibr i(s establfghment was a trifle, what 
must be paid ibr îts continuance, knows no bounds. 

The capital bestowed upon a new branch of in^ 
dustry foranexperiment, is always comparât! vely 
a sHiall sum; but what is given as a bounty is 
always, or at least it is always hoped that it will be, 
a large one: for unless a large quantity of the 
merchandise is manufactured and sold, and conse- 
quently unless a large bounty is paid for its pro^ 
duotion and sale, the object is considered as un-* 
aecompiished : . it îs considered that tbe bounty bas 
not answered its end. 

When the article is one which would not bave 
been manufaetured without the bounty, aU that is 
paid is lost ; but if it be one of those which, even 
without the bounty, the manufecturers would bave 
found it their interest to produce, only a portion^ 
of the bounty is lost. As it makefs an addi- 
tion, and that a very sensible addition to the ordi^ 
nary profit of the trade, it attracts a great number 
of individuals towards this particular enterprise : 
by their compétition, the article is sold at the 
lowest rate, and the diminution of price is in pro- 
portion to the bounty itself (sdlowance being made 
for the necessary expenses of soliciting and re- 
ceiving it). In this state of things it would 
appear, at first eight, that tbe bounty does neither 
gôod nor harm : the public gains by the réduction 
ôf price as much as it loses by the tax, which is 
the ejBTective cause of this réduction. 

This would be true, if the individuals who paid 
the tax in the one case were the same who pronted 
by the bounty in the other, if the measure of this 
profit were exactly the measure of their contribu- 
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tkm, if they received tbe oné at thesame tk&etW 
tbey paid tbe othôr, and if ali the labour lest in 
thèse operatfions had not cost anytbing. Butall^ 
tbese suppositions are contrary to fact. There are 
not two taxes wbicbaffect ail the members of tbe* 
State: there is not one which afifects them ail 
equally. The tax is paid a long time before the 
indemnifitation, by the réduction of price, is re* 
eeived^ and tbe expenses of this useless circulation 
are always considérable. 

After^ll that can be said, it is clear that a 
bounfy upon production cannot, in the long run, 
ptoduce an încreased abundance of the article in 
question^ iVhatsoever may be thédiminution of price 
which may resuit from it. The profit which the pro- 
dttcerwillobtain is not greater thanbefore: theonly 
diffi^ence is, thût ît come» to him from another 
hand. It is not individuels who give it him in a 
direct manner, it is the government. Without the 
bounty, those wbo pay for the article are those who 
enjoy it : with thé bounty, they only pay -directly 
a part of the price ; the rest is paid by the public 
iO' gênerai; that is to say, more or less, by those 
wbo dérive no advautages from it.* 

Althougb a bounty upôn production adds 
notbing to the abundance of any mticle of gênerai 
c<Hisumption, it diminishes the price to the buyer. 
Suppose that, inScotland, there werea bounty 
upon the production of oats, and that the bounty 
wWe paid by a tax upon béer brewed from this 
grain, oats would not be more abundant than 
before; but they would be sold at a less price to 
the buyer (though the merehant would make the 

* Adam Smith has made a mistake in Bzying, that a hounty 
upon production was a means of abundance> on which acoount 
it m» better than a bounty on ej^portation. 
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game profit), whilst tbe beer.brewed with tbi8|;rain 
would be proportîonally dearer : tbe consumer of 
oats would not find bimaelf richer jtban before, but 
for tbe samepricebe would bave agreater quantity 
of tbis grain in tbe form of food, and less in tbe 
sbape of drink. * > 

l speak bere of relative abundance, in proportion 
to tbe ordinary consumption ; I speak of superfluity 
compared witb babitual wants. Tbe lower tbis 
commodity is in price, compared witb otbers, tbe 
greater w'rli bethe demand for it. Mpre will be 
produced in conséquence of tbe increased demand, 
but more will not be produced tban is demanded. 
Tbe commodity, as it respects abundance, will re* 
main upon tbe same footing as befqre. If a su- 
perfluity is required, if a quantity be requir^d ex* 
ceeding wbat is commonly produced, otber mea* 
sures must be resorted to tban a bou^ity on. pro- 
duction. 

If a bounty upon production could be justified, 
it would seem tbat it ougbt to be so in tbe case 
wbere tbe article tbus favoured was an article of 

feneral consumption — as, corn in England, oats in 
cotland, potatoes in Ireland, and rice inindia; 
but it would only appear so as a means of pro- 
duçing equality, and not under anj/ other point of 
view. In fact,tbis measure does not tend to pro- 
duce abundance — wbat it does, is to take tbe. 
money out of tbe pockets of tbe ricb to put it 
into tbe pockets of tbe poor. A comnaodity q{ 
gênerai consumption is always tbe most necè^sary 
of ail tbe articles of life : it is always tbat of 
whicb tbe poor make tbe greatest use, The ricber, 
a man is, tbe more be consumes of otber commodi- 
ties beside tbis universal commodity. Suppose, 
tben, a bounty upon tbe production of oats in 
Scotland ; if notbing is. consumed tbere but oats, 
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or if thére is only a tax upbn oàts, the persobs 
wfao reap tbe advantage of the bounty would be 
those who bear the burtben pf the tax, and that 
iu the same proportion, inasmuch as tbe.expetise 
of levying the tax. would be the only resuit, of this 
measure. But commodities pf ail kinds are con- 
sumed in Scotland, and taxes are there levied 
npon a great variety of commodities. Oats, the 
commodity of the poor, being the object not of a 
tax but a bounty, and the articles consumed by 
the rich being the object not of a bounty but of a 
tax, from the produce of which the bounty. upon 
the production of oats is paid, the resuit will be, 
that the poor will obtain the commodity of which 
they make the greatest use at a lower price. 

I agrée to this; but does it follow that their 
condition will be bettered ? Not at ail. Oats 
will be sold to the poor at a lower price, but they 
will hâve less money wherewith to buy them. . Ali 
the means of subsistence in this class résolve 
themselves into the wages of labour; but the 
wages of labour necessarily dépend upon the 
degree of opulence which a country possesses; 
that is, upon the quantity of capital applicable to 
the purchase of labour in connection with the 
number of those whose labour is for sale. The 
low price resulting from the bounty will produce 
no advantage to the labourers, whilst the wealthof 
the country remains the same: if the commodity be 
lowered in price, they will be less paid ; or, what 
comes to the same thing, as they work for a ration 
of oats, they will be obliged to give more labour 
for this ration if oats are at a lower price. 

AU that relates to this mode of encouragement 
may be summed up in a few words. 

The natural course of things gives a bounty 
upon the application of industry to the most 

17 
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adhraiftagecrus branches, a bounty of wfaioh the 
division wiil alwaysbe made in the most équitable 
mana^. If artifi<cial bounties take tbe same course 
as the natutat^ they are superfluous ; if tbey take 
a difi^nsnt conlrse, they are injurious. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

EXEMPTIONS PROM TAXES QK PRODUCTION. 

An exemption from a tax capable of being im* 
posed upoo any article in tbe hands of the maker 
or seller, is a modification of a bounty upon pro» 
duction ; it is a disguised bounty. 

This kind of négative favour may be extended 
to every species of tax upon trade. The methods 
of encouragement in this way are as numerous as 
thoseof discouragement. If, of two rival manu- 
factures, the one is weighed down by a tax, and 
the other free, that which is taxed is, in respect of 
that which is not, in the same situation as if both 
were free from taxes, and a bounty were bestowed 
upon one. 

But each manufacture is a rival to every other ; 
if this rivalry is not spécial^ it is at least gênerai 
and indirect. For what reason ? — because the 
power of purchasing is limited, as to every indi- 
vidual, by his fortune and his crédit. Every arti- 
cle wrhich is for sale, and which he can désire, is 
in a State of compétition with every other ; the 
more he expends for the one, the less can he spend 
for the others. 

Exemption from taxes upon production cannot 
be blamed absolutely ; for it is to be wished, if the 
thing were possible, that there were no taxes. 
But, relatively, any particular exemption may be 
blamed, when the article exempted bas nothing 
which justifies this particular exemption. If it 
were equally fit for taxation, the favour granted to 
it is an injury to other productions. 

17. 
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That an object fit for taxation be exempt, is an 
evil. It renders necessary some other tax, which 
by the supposition is less proper, or itallowssome 
injurions tax to remain. 

Whilst, as to advantage, there is none. If more 
of this untaxed merchandise is produced, less is 
produced of that which is taxed. 

The evil of an unjust tax is ail the différence 
between a more or less eligible tax, and the worst 
of those which exist. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BOUNTIES ON EXPORTATION. 

In the case of Bounties upon Exportation^ the 
error is not so palpable as in that o{ Bounties upon 
Production^ but the evil is greater. In both cases, 
the money is equally lost : the diflFerence is in thç 
persons who receive it, What y ou pay for pro- 
duction, is received by your countrymen ; what 
you pay for exportation, you bestow upon straut 
gers. It is an ingénions scheme for inducing a 
foreign nation to receive tribute from you without 
being aware of it ; a little like that of the Irishraan 
who passed his light guinea, by cleverly slippingit 
between two halfpence. 

As a bounty upon production may sus.tain a 
disadvantageous trade, which would cease with^ 
out it, by forming its sole profit, it is also possible 
that it may for a short time increase the profit of 
an advantageous trade, which would support itself 
without this aid. 

Does the bounty support a disadvantageous 
trade? It does not produce a farthing of profit 
more than would hâve existed without it. Left to 
itself, this trade would hâve ceased and made way 
for a better; and the community loses the profits 
of a capital better employed in lucrative under- 
takings. 

Does the bounty support an advantageous trade? 
The evil, in the end, will be greater, because the 
extra profit drawing more rivais into this career, 
their compétition will reduce the pricesolow, that 
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the bounty will constitute at last the whole profit 
of tbis trade. 

However, till the price is thus reduced, the 
bounty is a net gain for the first undertakers ; and, 
the consumers being our fellow-countrymen, a 
part of this ill-employed money turns to their ad- 
vantage by the low price of the commodity. 

But in the case of a bounty upon exportation, 
the nation which pays it neVer receives any advan- 
tage : everything is lost, as if it were thrown into 
the sea, or at least as if it had been given to 
foreigners. 

Without tbis bounty, the article Would bave been 
exported, or it would not. It would bave been 
exported, if foreigners were willing to pay a price 
which wôuld cover the expense of the manufactur- 
ing, of exporting, and the ordinàry profit of trade. 
It would not bave been exported, if they did not 
offer a sufficient price. In the first case, they would 
hâve obtained the article by paying its worth ; in 
' the second case, tbis disadvantageous commerce 
. would not bave been carried on. 

Suppose a bounty upon exportation, what are 
its effects? The foreigners who heretofore hrad 
found the article too dear, become disposed to pur- 
'Chase it: lyhy ? Because y où pay them to înduce 
them to dp so. The more government gives to the 
exporter, the less need the foreigner give. But it 
is clear that he will not pay more than the lowest 
price whicfa will satisfy the exporter : he need not 
give more ; ^nce, if one merchant refuses to^up- 
ply him at this price, another will be quite ready 
to do it. 

Supposé an article of our manufacture, already 
purcbased by foreign nations without a bounfy 
upon its exportation, what will happen ifa bounty 
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18 prmi} Solely the lowering of ite price to tbe 
foreigoers. A bounty of one penny for every 
pouod in weîght is given upon an article which 
Bells for ^ve pence per pound ; tbe manu&cturer 
'Would not bave found it worth while to bave sold 
it for less tban five pence per pound ; he will now, 
however, find tbe same profit in selling it for four 
pence, because bis o.wn government mâces up tbe 
différence. He will aell at four pence, because, 
if bedonot,80ineotberwill; and, because, in tbis 
case, instead of selling for five pence, it may bappen 
tbi^ be will not sell at ail. Tbus tbe wbole wbicb 
government gives is a net saving to tbe foreigners: 
the effect in tbe way of encouragement is notbing* 
Tbe wbole wbieb is exported witb tbe bounty is 
neitber more nor less tban would be witbout it.* 

Thougb a bounty does not render sucb a brancb 
of trademore flourisbing.tban it would otberwise 
4>ave been, it will tïot render it iess flourishing ; 
but the more flourishing it becomes, tbe greater 
.will be theloss to the nation. 

Disadvantageous branches of trade are often 
spoken of. People are unéasy; tbey fiear that 
certaia maaufacturqs, lefi: to tbémsidves, will be 
unprofitable. It anses fromerror: it is not possible 
.thatrany brancb of trade, left to itself, can bê idîsad- 
vantageousito a nation: it may iiecome so by tbe 
interférence of government, by bounties, and other 
Jkvours of sthe same nature. 1 1 is not to tbe mer- 
chant >bimsdf that it can becpme disadvantageous ; 
for tbe moment be perceives there iSinotbiog to be 
gmned^ be will not persévère in it^ but» to tbe 
nation in genersd it may become 80,-^HtO(die na- 

^iT\^fi$xoe efiect if, produoed whjei^ltiflfefpdeavoiuied to 
/avour , the importation of coFn> içNt , example^. by ,giyipg a 
bounty tothe first importera. Its effect is to increasci the price 
in foreign^ countries. 
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tibn, in its qualîty of contributor ; ând tKeainount 
of tbe bounty is .the exact amount of the loss. 

Tbe Irïshman who passed his Ught guinea wa$ 
verycunniDg; but there baye been Fifeûch and 
Ëngltôh more cunning tban he, who hâve taken 
Xîare not to be imposed upoD by bis trick. When 
a ounning individuaï perceives you bave gained 
«otne point with bina, bis imagination mechani- 
cally b^ins to endéavour to get tbe. advantage of 
you, wjtbout examinirig wbether be would not do 
better were be to leave you alone. Do you appear 
to: believe tbat the matter in question is advanta^ 
:geous to you-^he is convinced by tbis circum- 
stance tbat it is proportionaHy disadvantageous to 
bina, and tbat the «afest line of cônduct for bim to 
adopt, is to be guided by your judgment. Well 
acquaintéd with tbis disposition of the buman 
mind) ah Ënglisbman laid a wager, and plâced 
himself upon the Pont-neuf, the most public tho- 
Tougbfare in Paris, offering to tbe passengers a 
crown of six francs for a pièce of twelve sous. 
During half a day be only sold two or three, 

Since individuals in gênerai are such dupes to 

tbeir self*mistrust, is it strange tbat governments, 

bavîng to manage interests wbicb they so Jittle 

understànd, and of. wbicb they are so jealous, 

sbould bave fallen into tbesame errors ? A govern- 

'.mentj bel'reving itself clever, bas given a bounty 

-upon tbe exportation of an article, in brderto force 

;the sale of it among aforeign nation ; what does 

tbis other nation in conséquence ? Alarmed at the 

sight of tbis danger, it takes ail possible metbods 

for its prévention. When it bas ventured to pro- 

hibit the article, everytbing is donc. It bas refused 

tbe six franc pièces for twelve sous. When it bîjs 

; not dared to prohibit it, it bas balanced this bounty 

by a counter bounty upon some article tbat it.qj^- 
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ports. Not daring to refuse the crowns of six 
francs for twelve sous, ît bas cleverly slipped some 
little diamond between tbe two pièces of money, 
and tbus tbe cbeat is cbeated. 

A strife of tbis nature, painted in its true colours, 
and stripped of tbe eclàt wbicb dazzles by tbç 
magnitude of tbe object and tbe dignity of tbe 
agents, appears too abs^urd to be possible ; bi;t for 
one example c^mong a; tbousand, we mày refer tq 
wbat bas bappened between England and Irels(i)4 
respecting the trade in linens. 



i • 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROHIBITION OP RIVAL PRODUCTIONS. 

This prete^ded mode of encouragement can 
never be productive of good ; but it may produce 
evil : hur^ul or useless, such is tbe alternative. 

1. I say tueless. It is aparticular privilège of 
this exercise of power, to be employée! in certain 
cases without doing any harm; and thèse cases 
occur when tbe branch of production or trade 
which is prohibited would not bave been intro- 
duced, even had there been no prohibition. In 
former times, it was declared felony in Ëngland to 
import pollards and crocardsj a kind of base coin at 
that time. This prohibition is yet in existence, 
without producing any inconvenience. If, with the 
intention of encouraging the increase of poultry, 
or with any other similarly patriotic view, the im- 
portation and increase of phœnlxes were prohi- 
bited, it is clear that the trade in poultry would 
neither gain nor lose much. 

Among ail the species of manufacture which 
England, with so much anxiety, has prohibited to 
her colonies, there are many which, in comparison 
with agriculture, are no more suitable to the 
Americans than the breeding of phœnixes, the 
cultivation of pine-apples in their fields, or the 
manufacture of stuffs from spiders^ webs. 

Were the articles of foreign manufacture, loaded 
with the expensesof importation, neither better in 
quality nor lower in price than the articles of home 
manufacture, they would not be imported ; the 
prohibition exists in the nature of things^. 
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3. Hurt/ùL By tbe prohibition of a nval 
nufacture, you wish to idsuré tbe «ucceM df a 
&voured manufacture, and you al onoe creale ail 
the mischiefs of a monopoly. You enable tbe 
monopoliâts to sell at a btgber rate, and you di- 
mînishlbentfmberofenjoyments; you gratit tbem 
the singular privilège of manufacturing inierior ar- 
ticles, orof eeasingtoimprove them ; you weaken 
the principle of émulation, which exista onlywhen 
there îs compétition ; in ^hort, you favour the 
enrîching of a amall nuûiber of îndividuals at the 
expense of ail those who 'WoukJ bave enjoyed tbe 
benefit; you give to a few bad naanufacturens an 
excessive degree of weakh, instead of supplying 
tbe wants of ten thousand good ones; you also 
wound the feelingâ of tfae people,^ by tbe idea of 
injustice and violence attiK^bed to the p&lrttality of 
this measure. 

Prohibitions df foreign manufactures are most 
firequently applied to those objecta ivhich foreign- 
ers can supply less expensively, on accoiunt of 
some peculiar advantage ari^ing from théir soil or 
their îndustry. By such prohibitions, you refuse 
to partfctpate in this natural advatitage wbieh (hey 
«njoy ; you prefer what cosis you moipe capital and 
labour; you employyourwoÀmen and your capi- 
tal at a loss, rather thanreceiv^^from the hauMs of 
a rival what heoffers you of a better qtiality or at 
a lower price. If you hope, by this means, to 
support a trade which vrould otherwise cease, it 
inay be supported h is true; but, left to itself, 
capital would only leave thîs cfaannël where îts 
disadvantages are unavoîdable, to enter upon 
others where it would beemployed withgreater 
advantage. The greatest of aU errors is to i»u ppose, 
thatby prohibitions, whetheréf foreign or domes- 
tic manufhctures, more' trade can be obtained. 
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The quantity;Qf capital, the efficient cause of ail 
increase, reioainifig the same, ali the increase thus 
given to.a favoured commerce is so much takeo 
frômother branches. . , 

. Tlie collatéral eyils of this prohibitory System 
ought not to be forgotten* It.is a source pf ex- 
pense, of vexation, and of crimes. 

The ex pense mo^t evidently lost, is that of the 
custpm*house ofBcers, the inspectors, and other 
individuals emplpyed; but the greatest loss is 
that of Jabpur, bpth of the unproductive labour of 
thç smuggler and of those who are, or who appear 
to be, employed in the prévention of smuggling. : 

To destroy foreign commerce, it is orily neces- 
sary to sell everything and to purcl^ase nothing: 
such is the folly which bas been passed off as the 
depth of politiçal wisdom among statesmen. 

Among the transactions between nation and 
nation, men bave consented, at great expense, to 
suppprt disadvantageous manufactures, that they 
may not buy of their rivais. We do not see such 
monstrous extravagance on the part of individuals. 
If a merchant were to act thus, we should say he 
was hastening to ruin ; but bis inter^st guides him 
much better. It is only public functionaries who 
are capable of this mistake, and they only when 
they are acting on account of others. 

Covetousness desires to possess more than it can 
hpld. Malevolence likes better to punish itself 
than to allow a benefit to an adversary. 

To hâve its eyes greâtei: than ils belly^ is a prp- 
yerb which nurses apply to chiidren, and whicb 
always applies to nations. An individual corrects 
this fault by expérience. The politician, when 
once affected by it, «ever corrects himself. 

When a child refuses physic, moth^çrs and nurses 
sometimes induce it to take it by threatening to 
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give it to the dog or the cat. How many states- 
men, cbiidren badly educated, persist in supporting 
a commerce by which they lose, that they may 
avoid the mortification of allowingarival nation to 
carry it on. 

The statesman whb believes he can infinitely 
extend commerce without perceiving that it is 
limited by the amount of capital, is the cbild wbose 
eyes are larger than bis belly. 

The statesman wbo strives to retain a.disadvan- 
tageoQs commerce, because he fears another nation 
will gain it, is tbe cbild wbo swallows the bitter 
pill for fear it sbould be given to tbe dog or tbe cat. 

Thèse are not noble comparisons, but they are 
justones; when errors coyer themselves with.an 
imposing mask, one is tempted to set th^m in, a 
light which will show them to be ridtculous. 
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CHAPTER XL 

FIXATION OF FRICES» 

TfiB limitation of tbe prîce of coatmodttîcs may 
bave two opposite objects: 1. The rendering tbem 
itedpet: 9. Tbe rendering tiiem cheaper. 

Tbe first of tbese objects is least nataral: so 
niany commodities, so maoy meaus of cnjoy- 
mettt : to put tbem mthin tbe reacb of tbelar^est 
domber, is to coittrîbiite to tbe gênerai bappiness. 
Tbis motive, bowever, is^ not uneitampled^ and iri- 
toxicating liqtiors are an instance of its ex:ereise. 
Legisltftors bave often endeavonred, and not with- 
outreason, to increase tbeir price, witb tbe design 
of limiting tbeir consumption on account of their 
dearness. But imposinga tax upon tbem suffices 
to increase tbeir price ; there is no necessity for re- 
sorting totbe metbod of direct limitation. 

Is tbe design of tbese limitations tbe obtaining 
of tbe article at a low rate^ — tbe metbod will 
scarcely answer its end. Before tbe existence of 
tbe law, tbe article was sold at wbat may be called 
its average or natural price, tbat is to say, it was 
confinedwitbin certain limits: 1. by tbe compé- 
tition between tbe buyers and tbe sellers : 2. i>y 
a compétition between tbe brancb of tradé in ques- 
tion, and tbat of otber brancbes to wbicb tbe mer- 
cbant migbt find it to bisadvantage to transfer bis 
capital. 

Does tbe law endeavour to fix tbe price at 
a lower rate tban tbis average or natural price^^ 
it may obtain a transient success, but by little 
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âûd little thid bfandb dtraé^ wrH be abafidotted. 
If the constraint is increased, the evil will grow 
wôffse^ the 6(Htst)^fltin Ùitàt cmo^lydtét upoû the 
exi^ting stock ^ thh beîfifg âold at ar foreed price, the 
merôbaât wîtt take cure not to rep^ac^ i#^ What 
câttthehUr effeet? Ca» k oMîge hî«i to repfo* 
niih hisr mtdreihiOiïBe witfa the siame cônifâddUtied ? 
No legislator bas ever attempted if ^ or at leadt noonîî 
bas ever attempted it with success. Tbis would 
be to convert the officers of justice into commercial 
agents, it would be to give them a right to dispose 
of the capitals of the merchants, and to employ the 
merchants tbemselves as their clerks. 

The most common fixation bas been that of the 
rate of interest. It will form the subject of anotber 
chapter. 

The fixation of the price of wages (especially 
with regard to agriculture) bas often been pro- 
posed, and even carried into effect, for the most 
opposite reasons: to prevent what is considered 
as an excess; to remedy what bas been regarded 
as a defidency. 

In tbis latter point of view, tbis measure is 
liable to great objection. To fix the minimum of 
wages, is to exclude from labour many workmen 
who would otberwise bave been empioyed ; jt is 
to aggravate the distress you wish to relieve. In 
fact,all that can be donc, is limited to determining 
that, if they are empioyed they shall not receive 
léss than the price fixed : it is useless to enact that 
they shall be empioyed. Which is the farmer, 
wbere is the manufacturer, who will submit to em- 
ploy labourers who cost them more than they 
yield ? In a word, a régulation which fixes the 
minimum of wages, is a régulation of a prohi- 
bitory nature, whicb excludes from the com* 
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pétition ail whose labour is not wortb tbe prjce 
fixed. 

. The fixation of tbe rate of wages, in order to pre- 
vent tbeir exceis^ is a favour conferred on tbe ricb 
at tbe expenseof tbeppor ; on tbe qiaster at tbe 
e^pense of tbe workmfMi. It is a violation, with 
regard to tbe weakest cUss^ of tbeprinciples of se- 
curity and propertj. 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

TAXES EFFECTft ON PRODUCTION. 

Taxes ought to bave no other end thao the 
production of revenue, with as ligbt a burtben as 
possible.* Wben it is atteippted to employ them 
as indirect means of encouragement or diseouragçr 
ment for any particular species of industry, go- 
y^rnment, as we bave already seen, only succeeds 
in deranging tbe natural course of trade, and in 
giving it a less advantageous direction. 

Tbe effects of particular taxes may appear very 
complicated and difficult to trace. By considesing 
tbê subject in a gênerai point of view, and distin- 
guisbing tbe permanent from tbe teniporan/i effects 
of taxes, tbis complexity wili be disentangled and 
tbe difficulty disappear. 

. Fim <iue$tion : fVhat are the effects of a tax im- 
posed by aforeign nation upm the arttcles qf our 
manufacture/ 

Permanent conséquences: — 1. If tbe exporta- 
tion is not diminisbed, tbe tax makes no différ- 
ence witb respect to us : it is only paid by the 
CQQSumers in tbe st9te wbicb imposes tbe tax. 

S. If tbe exportation is diminisbed, tbe capital 
virbicb was^împlbyed in tbis braacb of manufacture 
withdrawsitëelf ^nd passes into otbers. 

** Tbis prmcipjema^ admit, some.exœptio^ but they are 
very rare 5 for examme^' a ^ tas may^be impose^ 
cating liquors> with^Uierdesign of diminîshing their coi^ 
tion by increasing their price. 

18 
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Temporary conséquences : — ^This diminution of 
exportation occasions a proportional distress among 
the individuals interested in this species of in- 
dustry. The workmen lose their occupations; 
they are obliged to undertake labours to wbich 
they are unaccustomed, and wbich yield them 
less. As to the master manufacturer, a part of 
his fîxed capital is rendered useless; he loses 
bis profits in proportion as the manufacture is 
reduced. 

Second question : What are the effects ofa tax^ 
imposed by ourselves, upon the manufactures we 
ourselves consume î ... 

Permanent conséquences : — 1 . If the consuràp- 
tion is not diminished, no other diflFerence is pro- 
duced than the disadvantage of the tax to.the 
consumer, and a proportional advantage for the 
public. 

2. If the consumption is diminisbed, indivi- 
duals are deprived of that portion of happiness 
which consisted in the use of this particulâr ar- 
ticle of enjoyment. 

3. Capital, in this as in the pfeceding case, re- 
tires from this branch and passes into others. 

Temporary conséquences : — If the consumption 
is notdiminished, the tax makes no différence: if 
it is diminished, similar distress, in proportion as 
in the case above. 

Third question : What are the conséquences of a 
tax y imposed hy ourselves, upon the manufactures of 
our own country consumed byforeigners / 

Permanent conséquences: — 1. Whilst the con- 
sumption is not diminished, the opération produces 
so much clear gain for us. The burthen of the tax 
is borne by the foreigner, and the profit is reaped 
by ourselves. 
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If the consumption is diminished, the capttal 
which loses this employaient passes into others. 

Temporary conséquences :— Consumption not 
diminiskhed, no différence to us: consumption 
diminished, simiiar distress in proportion, as in the 
former cases. 

It results from hence, that ihe permanent effects 
of thèse taxes are always of little importance as to 
commerce in gênerai ; and that their temporary 
effects are evil in proportion to the diminution of 
the consumption. The evil is greater or less, 
according as it is more or less easy to transfer 
capital and labour from one branch of industry to 
another. 

The least hurtful of thèse taxes are those which 
bear upon our own productions consumed by 
foreigners. If the same quantity is exported after 
the tax as before, so far frombeing prejudicial, it 
yields us a clear benefit: it is a tribu te levied upon 
them precisely as if it were raised out of the bowels 
of the earth. 

The tax imposed by us upon foreign importa- 
tions is paid by ourselves, and burthepsome as any 
other tax would be to the same amount. If the 
consumption is not diminished, it would be better 
that the tax upon this article should be imposed 
by us, that we might profit by it, rather than the 
çountry which produced it, and which would 
other wise enjoy the benefit. 

A nation, which has a natural monopoly of an 
article necessary to foreigners, has a natural means 
of taxing them for its own profit. Let us take tin 
for an exampie: Sngland is the onlycoiintry which 
has mines of this métal, at least ail othefs are too 
inconsiderable to satisfy the demand. Ëngland 
might, therefore, lay a considérable tax upon the 

18. 
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exportation of tin, without danger of smuggling, 
because it might be levied at tbe mine, or atthe 
foundry. France could not impose an equal tax, 
because it would give too great an allurement to 
the smugglers. 

Tbese principies are easy of application to com- 
mercial treaties : everytbing whiob is permanent, 
whether it be called encouragement or discou- 
ragement, bas but little effect upod trade and 
commerce in gênerai ; since trade and commerce 
are always governed by the capital wbicfa can be 
employed on them. But international précautions 
may be taken for tbe prévention of rapid changes, 
from which temporary distresses resuit. Let every 
nation make a sacrifice by refusing to impose taxes, 
or to augment them, upon articles of its own ex- 
portation: every nation would then receive indem- 
nification by a reciprocal sacrifice. Commerce 
would thus acquire stability; and that petty fiscal 
warfare would no longer be carried on, which pro- 
duces a dangerous irritation among the people, 
always greatly disproportioned to the importance 
of the object. 

The object of the first chapter of the Commer- 
cial Code ought to be tosbow the reciprocity of in- 
ternational interests, to prove that tbere is no 
impropriety, during the continuance of peace, in 
fiivouring the opulence of foreigners; no merit in 
opposing it. 

It may happen to be a m>sfortune that our 
neighbour is rich ; it is certainly one that he be 
poor. If he be riob, we may bave reason to fear 
bim ; if he be poor, he bas little or nothing to sell 
to, or to buy of, us. ^ 

But that ne should become an object of dread, 
by reason of an increasè in riches, it is necessary 
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that tbis prosperity should be bis alone. He will 
bave no advantage, if our wealtb bas made tbe 
aame prc^ess as bis own, or if tbis progress bas 
taken place in otber nations equally well disposed 
witb ourselves to repress bim. 

Jealousies against ricb nations are only founded 
upon mistakes and misunderstandings : it is witb 
thèse nations tbat tbe most profitable commerce is 
carried on ; it is from tbese tbat tbe returns are tbe 
most abundant, tbe most rapid, and tbe most 
certain. 

Great capitals produce tbe greatest division of 
labour, tbe most perfect macbines, tbe most active 
compétition among tbe mercbants, tbe most ex- 
tended crédits, and, consequently,the lowest price. 
Eacb nation, in receiving from tbe ricbest every- 
tbing wbicb it furnisbes, at tbe lowest rate, and 
of tbe best quality, would be able to dévote its 
capital exclusively to tbe most advantageous 
brancbes of industry. 

Wberefore do governments give so marked a 
préférence to ex port trade ? 

1. It is tbis brancb wbicb exbibits itself witb 
tbe greatest sbow and éclat : it is tbis wbicb is 
most under tbe eyes of tbe governors ; and wbicb 
tberefore most strongly excites tbeir attention. 

2. Tbis commerce more particularly appears 
to tbem as tbeir work : tbey imagine tbey are 
creators ; and inaction appears to.them a species 
of impotence. 

AU tbese pretensions fall before tbe principle, 
ibat production is stibordinate to capital. Tbese 
néw brancbes of trade, tbese remote establisb- 
ments, tbese costly encouragements, produce no 
new créations ; it is only a new employment of 
a part of one and tbe same capital wbicb was 
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not idle before. It îs a new service, which is 
performed at the expense of the old. The sap 
which by tbis opération is strained through a new 
brancb, being diverted from anotber, gives a dif- 
férent product, but not an increase of produce. 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

POPULATION FORCED— INCREASE DESIRABLE? 

Many volumes hâve been written upon thesub- 
ject of population, because the means of promot- 
ipg its increase hâve generally been the subject of 
examination. I shaii be very short upon this 
subject, because I shail confine myself to shewing 
that ail thèse means are useless. 

If anything could prevent men from marrying, 
it would be the trouble which is pretended to be 
taken to induce them to marry. So much uneasi- 
ness upon the part of the legislator can only in- 
spire doubts respecting the happiness of this state. 
Pleasures are made objects of dread when con- 
verted into obligations. 

Would you encourage population ? render men 
happy, and trust to nature. But that you may 
render men happy, do not govern them too much. 
Do not constrain them even in their domestic 
arrangements, and above ail, in that which can 
please only under the auspices of liberty. In a 
Word, leave them to live as they like, under the 
single condition of not injuring one another. 

Population is in proportion to the means of 
subsistence and wants. Montesquieu, Condillac, 
Sir James Stewart, Adam Smitb, the economists, 
hâve only one opinion upon this subject.* Ac- 

♦ The naine of Mr. Malthus, who wîU for the future oc- 
eupy the post of honour in politîcal economy upon the subject 
of population, is not mentioned hère, because this work was 
many years anterior to his. This chapter, with m^ny other 
fragments^ was communicated to the authors of the BUdiotheque 
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cording to this principle, thére is also a means of 
increasing ][)opulation, but there is only one: it 
consists in increasing the national wealth, or, to 
speak more coriiecrly, in ajlowing it to increase. 

Young womenj says Montesquieu, ar^^ti^cîen/^ 
ready to ^narry^ HVw sbould tbey DOt be l Tbe 
pleasures, the avowed sentiments of love, are only 
permitted in tbis condition: it is thtis ooly tba 
theyare emautcipated from a double »ul:^eetiim, 
and that tbey.are placed at tfae beâdof % little em^ 
pire. // is the young-mm, be adds, who me^ io he 
ençouraged. 

But why ? Do tbeœotives which jead jOien to 
marry want forcQ ? It is only by tnacriage that a 
xnan <;an obt^in tbe ft^raors of tJte Yromnn wIeio, in 
in bis eyes, is worth ail othens. It i« only iïy mar- 
riage that he^aa live freejy and publicly with to 
bonest aad respectable woman, and rwbo will live 
only for hkiu Ther^ îs nothkig more jdebgbtfol 
tban the hope of a family, wfaere proofs of tbe 
tenderest affectioi&s nmy be give» and reoeivied; 
wbere power blended with kitidness may be ex<- 
ercised ; wbere confidence and seeurity are fiMuid; 
wbere tbe consolations of <^ âge fiaay be treasuied 
up.; wbere we n^ay beho^ld oumelves replaced by 
otber selvcs. Wbere we may say, I isball «ot en*- 

Britannique, puUished -ai (^efieva^ aod was inas^rted ÎÈst the 
Tth vol.^ in 1798. If Mr. Malthus had known it» he niîght 
iiàvé cited it as an àddiliônal proof» thàt hîs principle relating 
to population sma not a new paradox. But what was new^ 
was to make a catioMd and c^neoted iÉf))^lk»tioii ^ it ; to 
deduce £rom it tiiefl^ntionofso niaoy hialoncaljBrvfaleiBs; 
to survey Europe with this principle in his hand \ and to prove 
that it cannot be resisted without producing great confusion in 
social order ; and this is what Mr. Malthus has acconiplished, 
in a manner as conclusive as respects his arguments» as in- 
teresting in respect of his style and his détails.— iVo<e hy 

l>UMONT. 
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tkpely ûieé A man wants an associate, a confidant, 
a <;oan9ellor, a steward, a mistreas, a nurse, a com-^ 
panioQ for ail seasoQs. Ail thèse may be found 
united in a wife. What substitute can be pro<* 
vided ? 

It is DOt atnoDg the poor that there îs any aver^ 
8k>n tû marriage ; that is to say, it is not among the 
labourers ; that class, in theincrease of which, alone, 
the public is interested; that class wbicb consti- 
tûtes the strength and créâtes the wealth of a 
nation ; that class which is the last in the sense- 
less vocabulary of pride, but which the enlightened 
politician regards as the first. 

Itis in the country, especially, that men seek to 
marry. A bachelor does not there possess the re- 
sources he can find in a town. A husbandman, a 
farmer, require the assistance of a wife^ to attend to 
tbeir concerns at ail hours of the day« 

The population of the productive classes is 
limited only by their real wants ; thpt of the un- 
productive classes is limited by their conventional 
wants. 

With regard ta thèse, instead of inducing them 
to marry by invitations, rewards and menaces, as 
did Augustus, we ought to be well pleased wheii 
they live in celibacy* The increase of the purely 
consumptive classes is neither an advantage to the 
State nor to themselves^ Their welfare is exactiy 
in the inverse ratio of their numbers. If they 
should insensibly become extinct, as in Holland, 
where there is scarcely one citizen who does not 
exercise some occupation, whene would be the 
evtl ? A workman may in a moment be converted 
into an idle consumer. A good workman is not 
ao soon made: he needs skill and practice; habits 
of industry are slowly acquired, if intïeed, after a 
certain âge, they can ever be acquired. On the 
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Qther hand, when a consumer passes into the class 
ot\ Utbourers, it is generally owing to a reverse in 
fortune, and be îs in a state of suffering. When a 
labourer is transported into tbe class of consumers, 
he is exalted in bis own eyes and in tbe eyes of 
otbers, and bis bappiness is increased. On ail 
tbese accounts^ it is désirable tbat tbe class of 
idlers be not increased: tbeir own interest requires 
it, and it is aiso a great good wben tbeir number 
is diniinished, wbetber by celibacy or tbeir con- 
version into labourers.* Gonvents bave been con- 



* The author is consistent, and Montesquieu appears to me 
not to be so. Book xxiîL ch. x. he has well explained the 
true principle, but he has not followed it. 

Hb elogium upon the régulations of Augustus respecting 
marriage, is extremely singular. They hâve pleased Montes- 
quieu by some vague idea of the protection of mannerd. They 
violate every prindple of reward and punîshment; they are 
neither anfilogous or proportional ; they punish a man becauge 
he is unhappy or prudent, they reward him because he is happy 
or imprudent; they corrupt marrîage by mercenary and poli- 
tical views ; and, after ail, the object aimed at is missed. Mon- 
tesquieu acknowledges the impotence of thèse laws. The be- 
nefit pf the remedy being null, there remains only the evil. 

He blâmes Louis XIV. (ch. xxvii.) for not having sufficiently 
cncouraged marriage, by only rewarding prodigies of fecundity. 

Louis XIV. did too much by his establishments for the poor 
nobîlity, and he has been too frequently imitated. Humanity 
was the motive of thèse fbundatîons -, but this humanity was 
equally productive of evil as it respected those.who bore the 
expense, and as it respected the class whom it was intended 
to relieve, and who were not relieved. On the contrary, the 
more the indigent of this order were assisted, the more they 
increased. Iififadt, every indivîdual requires a certain quan- 
tity of wealth to be in a state to marry. Does he marry 
imprudently, Jiis distress is without doubt an evil; but it 
opérâtes as a warning to other persons of the same class. If 
you oppose this natural effect, if yôu institute foundations for 
ikmilies, if you grant pensions or other favours on âccount of 
marrîage, what follows ? It is no longer an establishment 
subiuitted to calculation, it is a lottery, in which hope is con* 
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«tantly accused of hurting population. Poor con- 
vents, andthe mendicaDt orders, injure it, witbout 
doubt, since they add to the number of idle . con- 
sumers. Jt is not so with rich convents ; they 
add nothing to this number. He vvho possesses 
the rent of land can command labour without 
wôrking hiniself ; but wbat matters it whether a 
fund, destined to the support of idlers, be trans- 
mitted from father to son, or from stranger to 
stranger? 

Large cities are decried : they are the gulphs, 
it is said, in which the population of the country 
is lost. That which is furnished to the towns is 
visible toall the world; whatis received from them, 
is less apparent. It is thé s^ncient quarrel of the 
•Belly and the Members. Cultivation increases in 
proportion to the consumers. People live longer 
in the country ; but that a greater number of per- 
sons may be born there, it is necessary that the 
capital of the towns, which animâtes labour, 
should be sent thither. 

This imaginary evil, the increase of towns, has 
excited the mc«t extravagant fears. Absurdity 
has be^en carried so far, as to make rules for Jimit- 
-ing their bounds : they should rather hâve been 
made for extending them. They would thus hâve 

sulted rather thaa prudence : many veoture, but few succeed. 
You intended to give support^ and you hâve laid a snare. 
What you did in ordcr to diminish the evil, has only served to 
make it worse. In pity to thèse unfortuûate persons, they 
ought not to be encouraged to màny. When they no longer 
are deeeived by hope, they will no longer be unhappy. 

In England there is neither restriction nor encouragement, 
and there is no dread lest the stock of nobility should fail -, 
there is no dread lest celibacy should be hurtful to population. 
The shameful and sad misfortune is not known there of the 
•existence of a class of personsset apart to idleness and poverty. 
— Not^ by DuMONT. 
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prereDted contagious disorders ; they would baT« 
rendered the air more salubrious. Tfae opposite 
régulations do not diminish the number of iiiiia^ 
bitaots, but oblige them to heap tbemseives up 
Avithiu close habitations, and to build one city 
upon anotfaer. 

Are émigrations disadvantageous to a state ? 
Yes, if tbe emigrants could bave found employ- 
ment at borne : No, if tbey could not. But it is 
not natural tbat labourers sbould exile tbem- 
seives, if tbey could live at borne. However, if 
tbey désire so to do, ougbt tbey to be prevented ? 
Cases must be distinguisbed. It is possible tbat 
this désire may bave been produced by scune 
momentary distaste, by some false idea, some 
wbim, wbich may mislead a multitude of oien 
before tbey bave leisure to undeceive tbemseives. 
I will not tberefore affîrm, tbat circuo^tances may 
not bappen in whicb émigration fiiay not be for*- 
bidden by a law of sbort duration ; but to couvent 
this prohibition into a perpétuai law,* is to change 
the country into a prison ; is to publisb, in the 
name even of the govemment itself, tbat it is 
not good to live there. It would be proper tbat 
such a law sbould commence thus — ^'* wê, &C4, 
ignorant of tbe art of rendering our subjects happy, 
and well assured tbat, if wegive them an opportu- 
nity to escape, they will go in searcfa of countries 
less oppressed, hereby probibit,^^ &c. 

Would not this be to aggravate tbe evil ? Could 
ail tbe frontiers of a great country be guarded.? 
Louis XIV., with ail bis autbority, could be ac*- 
complish it? As many persons as were thus 
enchained, so many discontented and unhappy 
persons, who would be looked upon with distrust, 
whom it would be necessary perbaps to repres3 
by violence, and who would become enemies 
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wben tbey found tbemselves treated as such. 
Others, who had never thought of quitting their 
country, would become uneasy wben tbey found 
themselves obliged to remain ; wbilst otbers, tvho 
niigbt bave tbougbt of establisbing tbemselves 
ih^re, would take care not to do it. For those 
iiidividuals retained against their will, you lose 
thOse wbo would bave corne among you volun- 
tarily. 

England bas suslained temporary losses of men 
and ^pital by émigrations to America; but wbat 
bas bappeqed ? she bas recejved from tbat coun- 
try a mass of productions wbich bave more tban 
Gompeosated the toss. Tbe men and capitais 
carried iiway, employed upon new lands, bave 
produced a benefit more considérable for England 
itself, tban if tbey bad been employed upon ber 
own. To exhibit tbis deacly, would require a 
multitude of facts and calculations ; but it may be 
presumed to be tbe case, from tbe vast extent of 
tbis new commerce. 

On tbe Subject of émigration, tbe wisest part 
then is to do notbing. Under tbe guidance of 
liberty, tbe benefit is certain ; under the guidance 
of constfaint, it is uncertain. 

After tbis, tbe advantages of émigration are 
easily eatimated. In order to people a country as 
yet untilted, \t will be advisable to invite tfaither 
strangera w»fao dépend upon their labour alone« It 
may even be advantageous to make them advances 
for their support, in order to establisb them. 

In respect to metbods of preventing tbe destruc- 
tion of the species, tbey belong to tbat brancb of 
police wbich is employed about tbe means of sub- 
sistence and the public health. We may be tran- 
quil, therefore, upon tbe subject of population. 
Tbere will be everywhere an abundance of men, 
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provided they are not deprived, by a hard and ty- 
rannical govemment, of what is necessâry for 
subsistence aind enjoyment, of wbich contentment 
constitutes a part.* 

* I hâve under my eyes a large political work of M. Beau- 
sobre, counsellor to the King of Prussia^ in whicb^ at the 
article Population, he gives no less than twenty recipes for in- 
creasing it. The nineteenth îs as follows : — '' It is proper to 
watch during the fruit season, lest the people eat that whîch 
,is not ripe." He ought to hâve provided the nieans ibr car- 
rying this régulation into exécution; to hâve indicated the 
number of inspectors who should judge of the rîpeness of 
fruit, the^watthmen who should be stationed over it, and the 
magistrates who were to judge of its infractions. 

Another method consîsts în '' hindering men from marrying 
very disagreeable women.*' He neither says to what jûdge he 
would remit this délicate inquiiy, nor upon what principles he 
would bave the ugliness of women proved ; nor the degree of 
inquiry which ought to be permitted, nor the fées that ought 
to be paid. The remainder is very nearly in the sarae taste. 

Hindering the marriage of old men with young women, that 
of young men with women much older than themselves ) hin- 
dering the marriage of persbns not likely to bave children : 
there are other recipes of this political pharmacopœia little less' 
ridiculous, but not less useless. 

His complaints respecting prostitution are reasonable, if they 
had for their object the misery of the class of courtesans, 
victims of a constrained celibacy. They are of no force as 
respects population, which suifers nothing. I refer to what 
bas been said upon this subject in Les Traités de itégislation, 
tiMn. il. partie 4. (Ed. 1S20) j '' Des moyens indirects pour 
prévenir les Délits, ch. 5 : Faire en sorte qu'un désir donne se 
satisfaire sans préjudice, ou avec le moindre préjudice pos- 
sible.** 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

COLONIES DESIRABLE ? 

When an excess of population, in relation to 
tçrritory, existsor is foreseen, colonization is a very 
proper measure. As a means of increasing the gê- 
nerai wealth of a country, or of increasing the 
revenue of the mother country, it is a very impro- 
per measure. Ail the common ideas upon this 
subject are founded in illusions. . 

That colonies add to the gênerai wealth of the 
world, is \^hat cannot be doubted ; for if labour is 
necessary to production, land is no less so; The 
soil also of many colonies, independently of what 
it annually produces, is rich in raw materials, 
which only require that they should be extracted 
and carried away, to give them value. But this 
wealth belongs to the colonists, to tho^ who oc- 
cupy the land, and not to the mother country. 

When first éstablished, colonies are not in a 
condition to pay taxes ; in the end they will not 
pay them. . In order to establish them, to protect 
them, to keep them in dépendance, expense is re- 
quired ; and ail thèse expenses must be discharged 
by taxes levied upon the mother country. 
' Colonization requires an immediate.expense, an 
actual loss of wealth, for a future profit, for a con- 
tingent gain. The capital which is carried away 
for the improvement of the land in the colonies, 
had it been esnpjoyed in the mother country would 
bave added to its increasing wealth, as well as to 
its population, and to the means of its defence ; 
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wbilst, as to tbe produce of the colonies, only a 
small part ever reacbes the mother country. 

If colonizatioD is a folly when employée as a 
means of enricboient, it îs at least an agreeable 
folly. New enjoyments, insomuch as enjoyments 
dépend upoa tbe norelty and vatie^ of objects, 
resuit from it. The substitution of sugar for 
honey; oftea, co£fee, and chocolaté, for tbe béer 
and méat whicb composed the breakfast of maids 
of honour in tbe reign of Elisabeth ; of the indigo 
which varies our dyes ; tbe cocbineal whkb fur- 
nisbes the most brilliant scarlet ; the mahogany 
which ornaments our apartments ; the vessels of 
gold and silver which decorate our tables, are ail 
sources of enjôjrment, and tbe pleasure which re- 
«ults from thèse objects of luxury is, in part, the 
profit of colonîzation ; wbilst tbe médicinal and 
mutritive plants which bave been received from tbe 
colonies, in particular bark and potatoes, are pos- 
sessed of mucb superior utility. 

Novelty and variety, in respect of means of en- 
joyment, add notbing to the quanti ty of wealth, 
which remains as it was, if the old productions are 
supplanted by the new ones. It is thus also with 
Bew fhiits, new flowers, new colours, new clothes, 
new furniture, if the new supplant the old. But 
as novelty and variety are sources of pleasure, in 
proportion as they are increased, wealth increases 
also, if not in quantity, at least in value. And if 
thèse new wants are incentives to new labour, a 
positive kicrease of real wealth results irom them. 

Thèse advantages, such as they are, can only be 
derived from a colony situated in a climate whose 
productions cannot be naturalized in the mother 
country ; wbilst as to the mines of Mexico and 
Potosi, tbeîr efiect bas been to add to the quantity 
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of vessels composée! of the precious metals and to 
the quantity of coin. The addition to the vessels 
increases the amount of real weaith ; the addition 
to the coin has ail been lost : the new mass of gold 
and silver has had no other effect than to depreci- 
ate theold, and to diminish in thesame proportion 
the value of ait pecuniary revenues, without adding 
to the amount of real capital or future weaith. 
. However, intakingall interests mto the calcula- 
tionjt iscertain thatthewelfareofmankind has been 
^ increased by the establishment of colonies. Tbere 
can be no doubt on this subjéct, in respect to the 
nations who by degrees hâve become established 
there, and who owe their existence to coloniza- 
tion ; the mother cou n tries aiso hâve themselves 
gained in happiness in another point of view. Let 
us take England, for example. According to the 
progress wbich population has made during the last 
century, it may be supposed that it would soon 
baveattained its extrême limits, that iatosay, that 
it would haveexceeded theordinary meansof sub- 
sistence, if the superabundance had not found 
means ofdischarging itself in thèse new countrieç. 
But, alongtime before population hasreached thèse 
limité, there will be a great diminution of relative 
opulence, a painful feeling of geberal poverty and 
distress, a superabundance of men in ail the labo- 
rious classes, and a mischievous rivalry in ofiering 
thèir labour at the lowest price. 

For the benefit of mankind at large, it is désira- 
ble that the offsets which are to be employed as 
new plants, should be taken from the most healthy 
«tocks ;Bnd the most flourishing roots; that the 
pèople who go forth tocolonize unoccupled lands, 
should go _forth from the nation whose political 
constitution is mbst favourable to the security of 
individuels ; that the new colonies should be 

19 
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swarms from the most industrious hive ; and tbat 
tbeir éducation should hâve formed ihem to those 
habits of frugality and labour wbich are necessary 
to make tra^aplanted families suoceed. 

It may often be advantageous for colonies to re- 
main a long time under tbe government of the 
mother country, provided always that auch govern- 
ment be wbat it ought to be. 

It would, without doubt, bave been advantage- 
ous to Ëgypt to bave remained under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain ; a government which woukd 
bave bestowed upon it peace, security, the fine 
arts, and the enjoyment of tbe magni&cent gifts 
which nature bas lavished upon it. But, in respect 
to wealtb, the possession of Ëgypt, far from being 
advantageous to Ëngland, would jiave proved only 
a burthen. 

I hear a universal cry raised against tbis paradox. 
So many profound politicians, divided upon every 
other point, are Unanimous upon the importance 
of colonies, — are tbey only agreed, that tbey may 
fall into an error? So many merchants, — bave 
tbey deceived tbemselves in so simple a caloulation 
as tbat of the profit or loss of colonial commeroe ? 
The expérience of two or three centuries,'— bas it 
not opened the eyes of governmeots ? would it 
not be extraordinary that tbey should still ohsti^ 
nately suatain the enormous weight of theee distant 
establishments, if their advantages were not ckar 
and manifest ? 

I might reply, that a long train of alchymists, 
after ail the misfortunes of tbeir predecessors, long 
continued obstinately to seek after tbe pbiloso* 
pher's stone, and that tbis great work yet bas itç 
partisans. I might reply, that many nations in tbe 
Ëast hâve, during many âges, been goveined by 
astrolo^y. I might enumerate a long list of errors 
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wbich have misled both governmeDts and people. 
But a question of this nature ought not to be ob- 
scured by déclamation. He who allèges tbe 
nuœber of partisans by wfaicb a system is supported 
iostead of supporting it by proois, désires to inti- 
ipidate and not to convince his adversary. Let us 
examine ail tbe arguments by wbich the advaa- 
tagcs of colonies, in respect of' wealth, have been 
endeavoured to be proved : we sball not fiod a 
single one wbich is not in opposition to the n)ost 
firmly estabUshed principles of political econpoiy. 

I. The wealth of the cohnie^ i$ poured info the 
mother cauntry ; it %$ br^ught thilhêr by commeree^ 
ii conHequently animâtes mamrfaclvres, and they 
support the large towne : the prQsperitu of Bordeaux^ 
for ezample^ i» o^ieprùof; tts weç^ltn dépende upon 
itstrade wUh theWeet îndiee. 

This reasonîng proves nothing in favour of a 
System of colonies ; there is no necessity for go- 
vemîng or possessing any island in order that we 
may sell merchandise there, The inhabitants of 
the Antilles stand in need of the productions of 
Ëngland and France. Were tbey independent 
States, it would still be necessary that tbey should 
buy tbem : during their state of dépendance what 
can tbey do more ? They wili pot gi ve th^r spgars 
to the mother country ; th^y exchange tbem for 
corn and clotb. Tbose who supply thèse commo- 
dities, if tbey bad not sold tbem to tfaei»e parties, 
would bave sold them to otbers. Suppose that the 
inhabitaats of St. Domingo, in place of buying 
their corn in France, were to buy it in Ënigiand ; 
France wonld lose nothing, because, on tbe whole, 
the consumption of corn would not be less: Eng- 
land having supplied St. Domingo, would not be 
able to supply otber countries, wbich wotiid be 
obftgqd tor supply themselves from France. 

19. 
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Trade ia in proportion to capital. This is the 
principle; the total amount of trade in each 
cpuntry îs alwaysin proportion to the capital which' 
each country possesses. I am a merchant ; 1 hâve 
a capital of 10,000/. employed in commerce; — 
suppose Spanish America were opened to me, 
could I, with my 10,000/., carry on a greater trade 
than 1 do at présent ? Suppose the West Indies 
were shut against me, would my 10,000/. become 
useless in my hands ? should I not beable to apply 
them tô some other foreign trade, or to make them 
useful in the interior of the country, or to employ 
them in some enterprise of domestic agriculture ? 
It is thus capital always préserves its value. Tiie^ 
trade to which it gives birth may change its form 
or its direction, may flow in différent chanuels, . 
may be directed upon one nianufacture or another, 
upon foreign or domestic undertakings ; but the 
final resuit is, that thèse productive capitals al- 
wdys produce ; and they produce the same quan* 
tity, the same value, or at léast the différence does 
n'bt deserve attention. 

it is therefore the quantity of capital which 
détermines the quantity of trade, and not M^ ex^ 
tent of the market^ as hasbeen generaliy believed. 
Open a new market, the quantity of trade will not, 
ûniess by some accidentai circumstaiiice, be in- 
creased. Shut up an old market, tbexjuantity of 
trade will not be diminished, uniess by accident, 
and only for a mon>ent. 

Should the new market be more advantageous 
than the old ones, in this case the profit will be 
greater, the trade may become more extended ; 
but the existence of this extra profit is always 
supposed bul never proved.* 

• Bryan Edwards, in bis History of the West Indies, cvcn 
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ThjB mistake consists in representingall the pro- 
fit of a new trade, as so much added to the amount 
of national profit, wîthout considfering; tbat the 
same capital employed in any other branch of 
trade wouid not bave been unproductive. People 
suppose tbemselves to bave created^^ wben tbey 
bave i^nly tram/erred. A minister pompously 
.boasts of certain new acquisition^, certain esta- 
blishments upon far distant shores, and if the ad- 
ventures which bave been noade bave yielded a 
million profit, for exampl<ç, be does not fail to be- 
lieve tbat be bas opened a new source of national 
wealtb; be supposes tbat tbis million profit would 
not bave existed without bim, wbilst be may 
bave occasioned a loss : be will bave done so, îf 
the capital employed in tbis new trade bas only 
yielded ten per cent, and tbat employed in the 
ordinary trade, bas yielded twelve. 

The answer to tbis first objection may be re- 
duced to two points. 1. Tbat tbe possession of 
colonies js not necessary to tbe carrying on of 
trade with themi 2. Tbat even wben trade is not 
carried on with tbe colonies, tbe capital wbich 
such trade would bave required, will be applied as 
productively to other undertakings. 

II. The advocates of tbe colonial System would 
consider tbe above answer extremely weak ; tbey 

in exaggerating the utility of colonies, does not suppose the 
rate of profit upon capitals employed in the plantations greater 
than seven per cent., whilst it is fifteen per cent, upon capital 
employed in the mother country.* 

• Tbis fifteen per cent, was takeû from one pf the fioaDce pamphlets 
of Treasury SeereUnr Rose. Some years before, to a questioa put by me 
to the late Sir Francis Barinç, the answer was, six per cent. Thïsmeant, 
of course, ovér and above interest, then at five per cent.— Cwnmiimcaterf 
by the Authur, 
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seë in thk» commerce j(Wo circumstaëces which 
rentier it more adrantageous than that which is 
carried on with free nations. 

" fVe established^" say they, " a double monO" 
polyagainèt the cùtonistifint^ the ntonopofy of thdr 
productions^ which we peftnit them to sell to Us 
alone, and which we thus ohtain ftom them ai the 
lowest price. Secondiff, thé monépoly ofiheir put' 
ehases, which we oblige (hem to make among our» 
selves, so that we are àbleto sell out produce and 
manufactures to them, at à dearer rate than we 
eoukt ta a free people, among whom, other nations 
would enter into compétition with us/^ 

Let us examine the effect ôf thèse two mono- 
polies separately. 

1 . You prevent your colonies ffom selling theit 
productions to any but yourselves ; bat you can- 
not oblige them to cultivate their lands, or to ma^ 
nufacture at a loss. There is a natufàl price for 
every commodity, determined by the average rate 
of profit in commerce in gênerai. If the cultiva- 
tor connot obtain this natural price^ he wilt not 
continue to cUltivate ; he will apply his capital to 
other undertakings. The monopoly may produce 
nforced réduction of price /or a time; but the co- 
lonist will n6t continue to cultivate sugar, if he 
loée by its cultivation instead of gaining. It is 
therefore impossible for this monopoly to produce 
a constant traction ôf the priCe of commodttîes 
belotv their Aatural price; whilst free compéti- 
tion is sufficîent to reduce them and keep them 
at this natural price. The high price which you 
wish to remedy by the monopoly is an evil which 
will cure itself. Large profits in any ofte branch 
of trade will draw thither a large number of com- 
petitors : ail merchants are rivais, and their rivalry 
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Batufaliy prôdaées a réduction of price^ till the 
rate of profit in eacii particular branch of trade ïs 
upon a level with ail otbers. 

2. You may oblige your colonist to buy every 
thîng of you, but tbe advailtage you expect to 
dérive firom tfais exclusive commerce is decep- 
tive. 

If it respect cotnmoditîes and manufactures, 
wbich, owing to a natural superiority, you are 
enabled to furnish of better quality and at a lower 
price than foreigners, it is clèar tbat, veithout mo- 
nopoiy,your coionists would ratber buy them of 
you tbanofothers. Themonopoly will not en- 
able you to seil them at a higher price ; your mer- 
chants, being ail in a state of compétition veith 
each other, naturally seek to support each other by 
ofFering tbeirgoods at the lowest price possible, 

While as to the productions and other articles 
which you are not able to furnish them upon 
terms equally fevourabte with foreîgners, it is 
certain that, without the monopoly, your coionists 
will not buy them ofyou. Ought we to conclude^ 
tfaat the monopoly will be advantageous to you ? 
Not iil the least. The nation in général will gain 
nothing. It will only follow, that a species of in- 
dustry will be cultivated among you, which does 
not naturally suit you ; that bad commodities will 
be produced,and bad manufactures carried on. 

The monopoly is similar to a reward bestowed 
by govemment, for the maintenance of manufac- 
tures inferior to those of other nations. If this 
monopoly did not exist, the same capital would be 
applied to other species of industry in which you 
haveadecided advantage. Instead of losing by 
this arrangement, you will^gain a more stable pros- 
perity ; since the manufactures, which* cannot be 
mâintained but by forced means, are exposed to a 
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tbousand vicissitudes* Observe further, thatthîs 
monopoly îs burthened with a counier monopofy. 
It is not permitted to you to purchase productions 
similar to, those of your colonies, when you find 
thejn ekewhere at a lower price. In compensation 
for the restraint you impose upon your colonies, 
you impose one upon yourselves. If they canbuy 
only of you, you can buy only of them. How 
many inconveniences resuit from this! When 
the harvest bas been déficient in your colonies, 
you are not able to supply yourselves from those 
places where theseason bas been more favourable; 
in the midst of abundance you are suffering from 
dearth. The monopoly bas no effect in lowering 
the price of commodities ; but the counter mono- 
poly is certain occasionally to produce extraordi- 
narily high priées. 

III. The partisans of the colonial System con- 
sider colonies under another point of view— the 
advantage they produce to the revenue. The louées 
ievied upon the commerce of the colonies^ whether 
upon importation or upon exportation^ produce a 
revenue which would ceascy or be much diminishedj 
if they were independent. 

The taxes Ievied upon the commerce with the 
colonies may produce a considérable amount; but 
if they were free, would they carry on no com- 
merce ? Could nôt this commerce, be. taxed ? 
Could it not be taxed as heavily as smùggling 
would permit? £ngland levies taxes upon its 
commerce with France ; France levies taxes upon 
its commerce with England. The possession of 
colonies is not necessary to the levying of taxes 
upon the. commerce carried on with them. 

I do tïot repeat hère, that your taxes upon the 
articles of tbeir production, and upon those of 
your importation from the colonies, are taxes of 
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whicb you pay every farthing yourself: this bas 
already been demonstrated. Wbat you make the 
colonies to pây, are only the taxes upon your ex- 
portations to them. 

I allow tbat you may tbus gain more from your 
colonies than you would be able to gain fromforeign 
nations ; since the foreigners can quit your market 
Vfhexï they please, if tbey cannot obtain aniong you 
certain articles so cheap as from others ; — you are 
therefore obliged to humour them. But your own 
subjects, obliged to supply themselves from you, 
are obliged to submit ; you keep them in a prison, 
and you can put what price you plèase upon their 
existence. 

An advantage, however, of this nature can only 
be deceptive. When you bave made a prison of 
your colonies, it is necessary to keep ail the 
âoors carefully shut : you bave to strive against 
the Proteus of èmuggling; fleets are necessary to 
blockade their ports, armies to restrain a dîscon- 
tented .people, courts of justice to punish the 
refractory; Hbw çnormous are the expen&es to 
be deducted, before this forced commerce will 
yield à net revenue ! 

To.tbe amount of the expenses of peace, add 
that of a single armament, of a single war, and 
yôu will perceive, that dépendant colonie cost 
much to the mother couritry, and never yield an 
equal return; that, far from contributing to the 
strength of a state, they are alviraysits weak and 
vulnérable points ; that they keep up among 
maritime dations continuai jealousy, and that thus 
the people in France, and in England, ^re sub- 
jected to heavy taxes, whicb bave no other éjBFect 
thaii .to render the productions of the colonies 
dearer than if they were free. 
' To thèse considérations, opposed to the colonial 
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System, drawo from poiitical «conomy, maiiy others 
may be added, derived from justice and huma^ 
nity. This System is often mischievous to ihe 
people submitted to it; goveitimeot 4S almost 
alwaysi as it respects them, in a state either of 
jealousy or indifférence: they are either neglected 
or piUaged ; tbey are made places of banîsbment 
for tbe réception of tbe viiest part of sodety, or 
places to be pilli^d by minions and favourites, 
whom it is considered désirable suddenly to enrîcb. 
Tbe sovereign, at two thousand leagues distance 
from bis subjects, eau be acquaiuted neither witb 
tbeir wants, their interests^ tbeir manners^ nor 
. their character. Their mostlegitimate and weigbty 
complaînts, weakened by reason of distance, 
stripped o[ everytbing whicb mîght excise sensî^ 
bility, of everytbing whicb mîght soften or subdue 
tbe pride of power, are delivered, without defence, 
into tbe cabinet of tbe prince^ to tbe most insi- 
dious interprétations, to tbe most unfaitfaful repre* 
tentations : tbe colonists are still too bappy, if tbeir 
demand of justice is not construed into a crime^ 
and if their most moderate remonstrances ans not 
punished as acts of rébellion. In a word, little is 
cared for their affection, nothing is feared for their 
resentment) and their despair is contemned. The 
most violent procédures are easily disguised, under 
an appearance of necessity^ and the best intentions 
will not always suffice to prevent the sacrifice of 
the public to private interests. 

If we proceed to consider tbe situation of colo^ 
nies in détail, we shall not fail to be struck witb 
it8 disadvantages. Hâve the colonists any law» 
suits in their mother country-^their witnesses 
must cross the seas; they are at the mercy of tbeir 
agents ; years glide away, and the expenses of 
justice continually accumulate. Is there danger 
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of a revoit— Are they threâtened by an enemy — 
succonrd arrive wheo tbe mtechief is done. The 
remedy oftentimes proved ad additional calamity. 
Do tfeey want food— femine bas laid waste the 
coudtry, befbre tbe mother country bas been ap- 
prîsed of tbeir necessities. 

Tbese are not mère assertions ; they are borne 
out by a fôitbfal sùmmary of tbe bistory of every 
colony. It is tràgical, even to borror ! Tbe eviis 
suffered in thèse establishments, fVom tbe igno- 
rance, tbe weakness, or tbe insensibiiity of £uro- 
Eean governments, eicceed everytbiog which eau 
e imagined. Wben We ûonsider tbe multitude 
of men destroyed, tbe fleets lost, the treasures 
swallowed up, tbe establishments pillaged, we are 
astonisbed to bear colonies spoken of as a means 
of enricbment. Tbe natnral development of tbeir 
fruitfulness, and of tbeir industry, bas been re*. 
tarded for âges ; they hâve been covéred a thou* 
Sand times with ruins; natiods bave impôverisbed 
tbemselves, that they tnight hold them in servi*- 
tude, when they might bave been sharers in tbeir 
weahh by leaving to them tbe etijoyteent of the 
benefits of liberty. 

There are many arguments which prove the 
Jnutilîty of tbeir dépendance: Nortb America 
présents a striking foct which ought to enligfaten 
Europe. Has the trade of Ëngland diminished 
silice her former subjects became free? Since 
she lost thèse immense possessions, has she exhi- 
bîted any symptomsof decay ? Has shé had fewer 
sailors? Has her maritime power been weak^ 
ened > 8he has found a new source of wealth in 
the independence of the United States. The 
émancipation of this gréftt coutitry bas carried 
thither a greater number of men, more capital, 
ùnd* more industry. Great Britain, relieved fipom 
the expense of defence and government, ht^ car* 
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ried on a more advantagieous commerce with a 
more numerous and wealthy people; and it is.thus 
that everything concurs in proving, that the pros- 
perity of a nation is a benefit in whicb ail others 
participate — every onein proportion to his means; 
and that the colonial System is hurtful to £uro- 
peans, only because it is hurtful to the colonies. 

Let us, however, see the conséquences wbich 
we ought to draw from thèse data. 

1. Oùght we not to form any colonial establish- 
ment ? Certainly not with the intention of en- 
riching the mother country : it is always a certain 
expense for a contingent and far distant profit. But 
we bave seen that, as a means of relieving the 
- population, of preventing its excess,'by providing 
a vent for those who find themselves overburthened 
lupon their native soi], colonization pfiers an ad- 
vantageous resource; and when it is well con- 
ducted, and free from any régulations which may 
hinder its prosperity, there may resuit from it a 
new people, with whom we shall possess alL the 
connections of language, of social habits, of natural 
and political ties. 

2. Ought colonies already possessed to be eman- 
cipated ? Yes, certainly ; if we only consider the 
saving of the expansés of their governroent, and 
the superior advantages of a free commerce. But 
jt is necessary to examine what is due to colonial 
establishments; to a family which bas been created, 
and which ought not to be abandoned. Can they 
maintain . themselves ? Will not their internai 
tranquillity be interrupted ? Will not one class of, 
the inhabitjantsbe sacrificed to another — for exam- 
ple, thç free men to the slaves, or the slaves to the 
free men ? . Is it npt necessary that they sbould 
be protected and directed, in their condition of 
comparative, weakness and ignorance? Is not 
their présent state of dépendance their safeguard 
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against anarchy,- murder, and pillage ? Such are 
the pointsr of view under which this question 
ought to be considered. 

When we sball hâve ceased to consider colonies 
with the greedy eyes of fiscality, the greater 
number of thes^ inconveniences will cease of 
themselves. Let governments lay aside ail false 
mercantile notions, and ail jealousy of their sub- 
jects, and everything which renders their yoke 
burthensome will fall at once: there wili no 
longer be any reason to fear hostile dispositions, 
and wars for independence. If wisdom alone were 
listened to, the ordinary object of contention 
would be reversed, the mother country would 
désire to see her children powerful, that they 
might become free, and the colonies would fear 
the loss of that tutelary authority which gave them 
internai tranquillity, and security against external 
foes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VEALTH-^MIANS OF INCB£4JSE« 

If we trace tbe progrese of wealth în îts oatural 
charnel, we $hall clearly percdve that the inter* 
position of goveroment i» only beœfictal and ne<- 
cessary wben employed iq tbe mai^enance of 
$ecurîty, ia the lemoval of obatacles, or the disse* 
mifiatîon of knowledge. 

WeaHh may be increased**- 
, h By increasing tbe efficacy of labour. 

IJ. By increasing tbe number of lab^ur^rs* 

IIL By tbe more advantagwus eo^pjoyme&t of 
capital. 

IV. By ioeraaabg. tbe «aas of c^^ital. 

V. By means of trade. 

I. By increasing the efficacy of labour. 

This subject migbt furnish most interesting and 
instructive bistoric détails ; we sball confine our- 
selves to a simple enuîneration of the means 
whereby it may be accomplished. 

The efficacy of labour may be augmented — 

1. By increase of skill and dexterity. 

2. By saving tbe time occupied by superfluous 
movements. 

3. By tbe invention of machines. 

4. By employing, instead of human labour, 
more powerful and less costly prime movers, as 
water, air, fire, explosive powders, and beasts of 
burthen. 

The two first advantages are obtained by the 
division of labour : the third necessarily results 
from it. Adam Smith bas developed this grand 
means of attaining perfection with an attention, 
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and, 80 to apetk, a particular affection. He relates, 
tbat the process of convertiog a morsel of brass 
wire into a pin requîtes eighteeh opérations, and 
employa as many différent workmen, of wbom tbe 
greater part borrow tbe assistance of machines; 
whereby, altbaugb ten workmen would not sepa- 
rately bave been able to make more than S40 pins 
a day, tbey are enabled to make 4800. It is bence 
tbat tbis little brancb of national wealtb, wbieb 
affords a more commodious adjustment tban tbe 
buckles of tbe Romans, and tbe skewers em- 
ployed by Queen Ëlizabetb, bas increased in pro* 
portion. Wbat our country people tbrow away 
would bave been luxuries in the court 6fl>ari us. 

5* By tbe simplification of intermediate pro- 
cesses. 

6. By tbe saving of materials. Tbe extension 
given to tbe quantity of gold employed in gilding 
silver wire, is an example equally suited to astonish 
the natural philosopher, and to charm tbe political 
eeonomist. 

Chemistry bas introduced a multitude of eco- 
nomical processes into ail tbe arts ; it bas taugbt 
tbe means of economically applying fuel ; of pro- 
ducing great effect witb little expansé, it bas sub- 
stituted less costly form<»:e'expeDsive materials; it 
bas imitated, and even rivalled, the productions of 
nature. 

7. By the improvement of tbe products, tbat 
is to say, in proportion to tbe price. It is tbus 
tbat porcelain bas supplanted tbe coarse pottery of 
fonoer times: the potteries of Wedgwood and 
Bentley bave excelled tbe porcelain of China. 

8. By tbe diminution of tbe expense of carriage, 
by the multiplication of roads^ canals and iron raiU 
ways. The advantageswhicbtbelowoountriesbave 
derived firom^ their canals is incalculable. Govern* 
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ments ihay often usefully interfère in respect to 
thèse, objects, either by advancing. the capitais and 
sharing in the benefit, or by granting to.the indi- 
viduals interested the powers necessary for making 
arrangements among themseives, and defraying 
the expense. When however it is necessary for a 
government to take charge of thèse works, it is 
a proof that confidence does not exist ; 1 mean 
confidence in the stability of the actual order of 
.things, and in the protection of the laws. < No 
other circumstance speaks so highly in praise of 
the British government, as the disposition of indi- 
viduals to unité in carrying on great undertakings 
in canals, docks, ports, &c.; a disposition to. un-, 
dertake such works dénotes the prevalence of.a 
feeling of security, which unités the future to the. 
présent, and embraces an horizon of large extent. 

The advantage of machines consists in the in- 
creased eflScacy of labour. To reduce the niim- 
ber of men employed upon any species of labour 
by half, without diminishing the quantity of the 
ptoduct, is in fact the same thing as doubling the 
number of men employed, with the same degree 
of efficacy as before. That which required two. 
thousand men for its performance, being performed 
by one thousand, therê remains one thousand men 
who may be employed either upon similar or other 
works. 

But this supposes that the workmen, no longer 
required in the production of a given quantity of 
labour, are.otherwise employed ; for if they were 
without employment, the quantity of wealth pro- 
duced would remàin the same after the invention, 
as before. 

If a manufacturer found himself thus in a con- 
dition to exécute, with one thousand workmen, 
what had heretofore required two thousand» it 
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appeats, atfirst sight/that tbe natural resuit would 
be, that he would employ the two thousand work- 
men to produce a double quantity of work. But 
unless bis pecuniary capital be augmented, it will 
be impossible for him to employ the same number. 
The new machines, the new warehouses required 
for this increase of produce, requireaproportiônate 
increase of capital. The most ordiiiary case, 
therefore, will be the réduction of the number of 
workmenj and, as it respects them, the consé- 
quence is a temporary distress. 

Jt is upon this circumistance, that the popular 
opposition to the improvement of machines dé- 
pends ; it is a very reasonable opposition on the 
part of the handicraftsmen. It is they who suffer, 
whilst the benefit is, in the first instance, for the 
manufacturer, and in perpetuity for the public, 
who obtain a better article at a less price. 

There are two kinds of countTies where this 
objection has no force— cou il tries badly peopled, 
and countries where the people are slaves. Do 
you désire an increase of population — Do you 
désire children, who raçiy become worknàen in 
future — I give you fuU grown men ; workmen ^ 
actually prepared. You would charge yourself 
with the expense of their éducation ; 1 relieveyou 
of it. You are willing to receive foreigners, and 
I give you natives. Such is the language an 
inventor may address to a sovereign ; whilst to the 
individual proprietor, he may say,^ — With one 
hùndred slaves you are now able to raise a certain 
quantity from your mines ; with fifty you will, in 
future, be able to raise the same quantity. If it 
,were necessary to support the others in idleness, 
véhere would be the evil ? 

In slationary or rétrograde countries, where the 
dismissed workman cannot es|sily find a new em- 

20 
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ployment to which to apply hîmself, where there 
exists no capital ready to furnish him ah employ- 
ment tbat suits him, this objection would not be 
without force, It is however a transient evil, to 
which transient remédies ought to be applied. 

IL By the increase ofthe number of labourers. 

I hâve nothing further to add upon this subject 
to what bas been said in the chapter on po- 
pulation; but I shall point out those things 
which, in an indirect manner, tend to produce 
this effect. 

1. By the banishment of ail préjudices unfa- 
vourable to labour. , Honour bas tied the hands of 
some ; religion of others. Some bave been kept 
in a State of perpétuai idleness, others in a stateof 
periodicàl idleness. In some Catholic countries, 
the Saints^ days occupy more than one hundred 
working days. Thé loss of thèse days alone 
ought not only to be considered, but also the 
bad habits which this idleness encourages. They 
bave not worked upon the Saintes day ; they dô 
not work on the day following, because they were 
intoxicated the day past. 

2. The amoùnt of labour may be increased by 
giving productive employments to those classes of 
men who, owing to their station in life, produce 
nothing, — ^to prisoners, beggars, monks, and sol- 
diers. It bas been pretended tbat, to make a good 
soldier,anindividuai ought tofollow noothertrade; 
an exception ought at least to be made in favour 
of those kinds of labour which may be useful in 
war, as the digging of ditches, the construction of 
bridges, the throwing upof embankments, and the 
formation and repair of roads.* Thesé employa- 

* It îs said> that the success ofthe American armies was partly 
owing to tbpit ikill in Uiese employments. Composée! almo^ 
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înehts afford an inexbaustible meapa of iDcreasing 
the most permanent part of the capital of a nation. 

3. Substitute alluring for coercive motives: re* 
ward for punishment. With suitable precautiohs^ 
abolish ail services in kind, ail forced labour and 
slavery. A country peopled with serfs will be 
always poor. Pay for labour in money, and the 
reward, mingling drop after drop with the labour, 
will sweeten its bitterness. Every free labourer 
îs worth two slaves, This reflection is often 
presented in this work, but it is so just and 
favourable to humanity, that it cannot be toc 
often repeated ; we ought not to be afraid to 
repeat it. 

III. The more advantageous employment of 
capital. 

We hâve aiready seen that, under the guidance 
of individual interest, capital of itself takes the 
most advantageous direction, at lecist certainly 
more advantageous than when under the guidance 
of government. 

Of ail employments of capital, the most ad van- 
tageous for the state, is the cultivation of the eartb. 
It is, at the same time, as bas been demonstrated 
by Adam Smith, the most bénéficiai in itself, and 
the most attached to the state. Most advanta* 
geous: the capitalist must find it nearly as ad van* 
tageous as any other, since, unless this be the case, 
he will not engage in it ; and this, after he bas de- 
ducted the rent he pays, to the landlord, and which 
often amounts to a third of the produce. It is thus 
that the state gains by this employment more than 

entirely of husbandmen» they excavated ditches and formed 
^ntrençhments and other worjis connçcted with camps^ with a 
facility which astonîshed their adversaries. The Russiaa 
armies posses» the same advantage in a still higher degree. 

20. 
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it can possibly gain by any other. More attachée! 
to the State : the workman may carry away his in- 
dustry, theononey-lender his capital, themerchant 
may change his warehouses, but the farmer cannot 
carry away the land. 

For the encouragement of this most advanta- 
geous eraployment of capital, what ought govern- 
ment to do? Nothing: that is to say, nothing in 
the way of positive encouragement ; for it cannot 
too completely remove the clogs and obstacles to 
the free aliénation of landed property,* or too 
greatly favour the conversion of goods held in 
common into individual property.-!" 

The condition most favourable to the prosperity 
of agriculture exists when there are no entails, no 
unalienable endowments, no common laods, no 
right of rédemption, no tithes, or taxes or dues 
which punish industry, and levy a contribution 
upon agriculture, increasing in proportion to the 
expenses incurred, and the greater care paid to 
cultivation. , 

Genérally speakîng, the great landed proprietors 
give themselves little care about the improvement 
of their domains. Some leave large tracts of 
country, sufficient for the maintenance of hun- 
dreds of families, in a state of nature, that they 
may enjoy the pleasures of the chase ; others, pro- 
digal in proportion to their wealth, expend every 
thing in présent enjoyments, and trouble them- 
selves but little with the future. Where the Sys- 
tem of leases and farms is ûpon a good footings the 
evil is not great; but it is altogether otherwise 
when the administration is in the hands of a super- 

' * Upon thifl stibject^ see Traités de Legklatkm, tom. i 
p. 275 (Ed. 1820). " 

t Ibid. toœ. i. p.iSOS <Ed^ 1820). 
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intendeot, still less interested tban bis masters in 
the increase of the rent. Were large properties 
divided înto three or four parts, the proprietors 
would be animated witb an entirely différent spirit. 
The spur of neçessity would render tbeni intelLi* 
gent and industrious. A nobleman would employ 
twenty gardeners in raising pine applesand taking 
care of bowling greens. Five manufacturers Would 
employ twenty busbaudmen in producing corn for 
themselves and a huhdred workmen. But let it 
not be supposed tbat I recommend agrarian law9 
and forced divisions: this would be to cutoff an 
arm, in order to avoid a scratcb. 

In tbescaleof public iitility, so far as it dépends 
upon the gênerai wealtb, after agriculture corne 
those manufactures whose productsare sold witbin 
the country ; after thèse, the manufactures whose 
products are exported ; and in the last place, the 
carrying trade. Adam Smith bas demonstrated 
this. Thus much for theory ; it does not follow 
tbat in practice it would be proper to favour a 
branch of industry higher in the scale, at the ex-? 
pense of one which is placed below it. They ail 
exercise a reciprocal influence upon one another, 
and benefits are divided among them witb suffi* 
cient equality. If for a moment one branch be- 
cornes tnore advantageous than the others, a greater 
number of adventurers are soon drawn towftrds 
this side, and the equilibrium is not long in re- 
establisbing itself. If any spcicies of induétry is 
more constantly useful to a nation, it is because 
the benefit more certainly remains ; because the 
wealth which it produces is more secure. 

IV. J5y increasing themass of capital. 

The mass of capital is increased, when the pro« 
ducts of labour exceed the amount of products 
consumed. 
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The addition made to tbe wealth of a nation in 
one year, is the total amount of the savings of alL 
the individuals composing that nation in that year. 
It is the différence between the values produced 
or imported, and the values destroyed or exported 
in the course of the same year. 

The addition made to the pecuniary wealth of a 
community is, in the same manner, the différence 
between thq sum produced or imported, and the 
6um destroyed or exported in the period in ques-^ 
tion. 

In the case of an individual, increase of money 
is increase of wealth. If his fortune consist to-day 
of one thousand guineas, and he bas two thousand 
to-morrow, he will be twice as rich a% he was tbe 
day before : he can command twice the quantity 
of the products of ail kinds of labour. 

The case is not the same with a nation. If its 
coin be to-day 1,000,000/. sterling, aiïd to-mor- 
it>w it were to be 2,000,000/. its wealth would not 
be doubled as was that of the individuai. As it 
respects its internai condition, the nation would 
not be richer than before. - Instead of having at 
its command a double quantity of productions, it 
would only bave the same. 

It is true that, in exporting to other nations this 
iiuddenly acquired mass, the community in ques« 
tion would obtain an addition ta the mass of ils 
non-pecuniary wealth; but in proportion as this 
exchange is made, the c^^e which we bave sup- 
posed does not continue the same. It ceases to 
possess the additional million of coin. 

This apparent contradiction between the two 
cases is easily removed. When an individuai 
fînds the quantity of coin which he possesses sud- 
denly doubled, the value of the coin is not ditnU 
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niabed by this addition : the community to wbich 
he belongs does not possess more than before, $up^ 
posing chat the amount bas not been received from. 
abroad. Tbe proportion, betweén the amount of 
coin and the tbings to be sold remains exactly the 
same. 

The value of ail tbe tbings sold in the course of 
a year is equal in value to the sum of the coin 
given in exçhange for them : tbat is, U> tbe value 
of the actual quantity of the coin multiplied by: 
tbe number of times it bas been exchanged. Ëach 
of thèse masses is equal in value to the otber ; 
since, by the supposition, the one bas been ex- 
changed for the other. 

This equality exists, virhatever may be the dif- 
fer^ice in quantity between thèse two masses. 
Wben tbe million of coin, circulating three times 
during the year, has purchased the whole mass of 
goods M^hich were to be sold, it bas given to ail 
îts successive possessors the ei^oyment of this 
nass. When, taking the same course, the two 
millions of coin bave produced the same «ffects^ 
they have.only performed vi^hat the single million 
bad performed before, since, by the supposition^ 
tbe mass of goods, has not been increased. In other 
terms, tbat is to say, the new mass of coin isswal-» 
k>wed up in the gênerai mass of coin, and as much 
as it has increased its quantity so much has it 
diminished its value. 

The addition made to the coin of the commu-» 
nity, produces a proportional increase in the price 
of ail vendible commodities, in the pecuniary 
price of ail commodities not pecuniary ; and con- 
sequently it raray be in the price of every article, 
it may be in that of the greater number of ar- 
ticles. 
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If an addition made to tbe coin of a commu- 
nity, is employed in creating a portion of wealth 
not pecuniary, which would not bave been created 
without it, if it produces by labour or excbange 
an increase of real wealtb, tbe resuit is no longer 
the same. In proportion as tbe real wealtb is in- 
creased, tbe addition made to tbe coin ceases to 
produce a diminution of relative value. 

In order to simplify tbe case and render ît more 
striking, I bave supposed a large and sudden ad- 
dition. It is very seldom tbat an addition of tbis 
nature takes place witb respect to tbe precious 
metals ; but it bas often bappened witb respect to 
paper money. 

Tbus tbe increase of tbe priée of commodities, 
ail otber things remaining tbe same, is a proof of 
an addition to the coin and a measure of its quan- 
tity. 

Tbis défalcation of value is équivalent to an in^ 
direct tax upon pecuniary revenues ; a tax wbicb 
may continually increase in amount ; a tax wbicb 
benefits tbose wbo issue tbe paper money, and of 
wbicb tbe weigbt presses entirely upon tbe pos- 
sessors of fixed revenues. Tbere is a compensa- 
tion for tbis tax to producers and mercbants, wbô 
may raise tbe price of tbeir commodities to ail 
tbose wbo bave part of tbis new money ; but 
tbose, wbose fortune consists in a pecuniary re- 
venue wbicb cannot be increased, bear ail tbe bur- 
tben.* 

When tbis diminution of revenue takes place 

^ It i8 not without distrusC that I hère ^ve this feeblè ex- 
tract» from a manuacript work of Mr. Bentham's, On Priées 
and upon the causes which increase Priées. It embraces so 
grékt a number of questions^ that it is not possible to give a 
correct outline of the whole in 90 short an abridginent. 
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gradually, although it is an evil, this evil may re- 
suit from the gênerai prosperity, and may be corn- 
pensated by a greater bénefit. Losses which oc- 
cor in the ordinary course ofaffairs, are experienced 
and hardly felt ; they may be provided against. 
But wben th^ government itself interfères by ope- 
rations, whose effects are as great as they are sud- 
den, in order to give a sudden increase to the mass 
of pecuniary capital, whether mçtaUic or otherwise, 
it confounds ail the calculations of prudence, it 
Fuins one part of its subjects, and its imagtnary 
wealth becomes the instrument of its .destruction. 
This is what was experienced in France under the 
System of Law, and again under the reign of the as- 
signats. 

y. Sy means of trade. 

Some advantage results from every exchange; 
providtd it be made intentionally and without 
firaud, otherwise such exchange would not be 
made ; there would be no reason for making it. 
Under this point of view, the two contracting par- 
ties receive an equal benefit, each one of them 
surrenders what suits him less, that he may ac- 
quire what suits him more. In each transaction 
of this kind there are two masses of new enjoy- 
ments. 

But though ail trade îs advantageous, a particu- 
lar branch may be more advantageous to one of the 
parties thàn to the other. It is more advanta- 
geous to you than it is to me, if for an article 
which only costs you one day^s labour, you obtain 
from me an article which bas cost me two. The 
real balance of trade is the quantity of labour re- 
ceived exceeding the quantity of labour given in 
exchange. 

It is not necessary in this place to examine to 
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wbat degree, >ioil, dimate, isituatioki) nattital dr-» 
cumstances, &c. may give tbis advantage to eue 
State over another ; since tbi» kacwlédge cao faave 
dcarcely any influence upon practice. It îs of 
greater importance to observe, that ît may ja a 
certain degree be acquired by art^ and that tbe 
8upen<M'ity of workmaasbip or of instruments is a 
species of monopoly establisbed by fortune in 
favour of genius. Time is saved by ingeauity. 
Tbe greater tbe number of new inventions in a 
country, whose productions are carried intoforeign 
lands^ tbe înore favourable wili tbe real balance of 
commerce be to that country. Tbe advaotages 
belonging to dexterity ai% more permanent tban 
those resulting from knowledge. Tbe discovleries 
of cbemistry are speedily disseminated. The skill 
of tbe Bengalese workmen will remain peculiar to 
tbem for âges. # 

Tbe great politicians wbo so mucb value foreigo 
commerce, consider it as ameans ofobtaiuinga 
balance in gold, and tbey hasten to interfere to 
prevent tbose excbanges wbich require an expen* 
diture of tbe precious lïietals. If a merchant 
wisb to send coin from London to Paris» it is to 
make a pa3rment wbich will cost bim less in this 
manner than any other, or that be may obtaia 
aome kind ofmerebandise wbich he values more 
than tbe coin. The politician is mcx'eclever thaa 
tkm. He is not willing that tbis gain should be 
ibade, because, he thioks, thus to gain would be to 
iôse. Preventing the profits of every one is the 
lUetbod he bas discovered of preventing loss to alL 
Heiias tberefôre been employed in beaping one 
Jaw upon another» that be may prevent tbe exporw 
tation of the precious metals : success woukl be a 
great miafortune, but it bas never been obtàkied. 
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Want of success in diimnîshing thé evil bas only 
increased the ibily. I say in diminisbîng tbe evil, 
for it never entirely disappears. There will, fw 
example, always be a greater or leBs expense on 
the part of the government in endeavouring to 
exécute the law ; more or less vexation, more or 
less restraint, a larger or smaller number of indivi-^ 
duab punished forhaving rendered service tx> the 
country (by the breach of the law*) People wili be 
accustomed to élude the prohibitions, and to es* 
cape the vigilance of government. Money being 
more or less lowered in value, the price of manu- 
factures will be raised in proportion, and the expor- 
tation of manu^cturesdiminished. Such hasbeen 
the folly exhibited in Spain and Portugal; yet are 
they too happy only to bave half succeeded. 
Grant to Midas bis wish, be will die of hunger 
upon a^ieap of gold. 

In recommending freedom of trade, I suppose 
the minds of mercbants in their ^und, .tfaat is> 
their ordinary state. But there hâve been times 
when they bave acted as though they were deKri<- 
ous ; such were the perio^s of the Mississippi 
scbeme in France, and the South Séa scbeme iû 
£ngland. The other classes of people would havê 
bad ground for seeking to divert their fellow citi- 
zens froïn the purchase of the smoke sold by 
Lmt, or of the bubbles of the South Sca. What is 
4>ereçaid, tnaybe compared with the ob^rvatvons, 
îa the preceding chapter, upon émigration. In 
kying down gênerai rules, fortuitous alid transîent 
cases ought not to be forgotten. 

What. bas been said i^specting the. precious 
teeti^h >is:^e.respecting every article of trade and 
commerce, consid^ed as gênerai wealtli. There 
càniiot beany incompatibility between thie weatth 
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of each and the wealtb of ail. But the same rùle 
does not apply to submtence and defence. Indî- 
viduàls. may fiod tbeir îndividual profit in com- 
mercial opérations which may be opposed to the 
gubsistence of ail, or the defence of ail. This 
particularly may bappen to a small community in 
the nëigbbourbood of a large one. Establish an 
unlimited freedom of trade in tbe small commu- 
nity, tbe great one may ruin it by means of gold. 
In case of famine, it migbt purcbase ail its provi- 
sions ; at tbe approacb of war, it migbt purcbase 
ail its arms. 

Tbe conduct to be pursued, to insure tbe pos- 
session of tbe means of subsistence and defence, 
are infinitely diversified by tbe situation, tbe 
soil, tbe climate, and tbe extent of tbe country to 
wbicb it may refer. 

Tbe great difficulty to be overcome as it re- 
spects subsistence, is tbe différence between good 
and bad barvests. If tbe produce is less tban tbe 
consumption, tbe evil is évident ; if it is greater, 
tbe abundance lessens tbe price, tbe fanner is 
rnined or discouraged, and tbe year of plenty may 
befollowed by one of deartb. For tbe produc- 
tion of equality, some bave establisbed public 
granaries for storing up tbe superabundance of 
years of plenty ; otbers bave encouraged cultiva- 
■tion as mucb as possible, depending upon foreigners 
for drawing off tbe excess.. Were we to judge 
from. abstract reasoning âlone, tbe first plan virould 
appear best çalculated to prevent accidents ; but, 
forming our judgments from facts, the second 
appears least subject to abuse. It is from the 
adoption of this plan tbat Ëngland bas enjoyed 
an abundance sufficiently regular. Freedom of 
itrade, tberefore, appears the best method for 
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ihsuring an abundance of the meand of subsist- 
ence. 

In respect to subsistence and defence, there is 
no better securîty than that which résulta from 
the gênerai prosperity. A superabundance is the 
best security against want.* 

After the examination we hâve given to the 
différent methods by which real wealth may be 
increased, we se^ that government may rely upon 
the intelligence and inclination of individuals for 
putting them in opération, and that nothing is 
necessary to be done on its part but to leave them 
in possession of the power^ to insure to them the 
right of enjoyment, and to hasten the develop- 
ment of gênerai knowledge. Ail that it can do 
with success may be ranged under this small 
number of heads : — 

1. To encourage the study of différent branches 
of natural philosophy. The difficulties of science 
form a barrier between practice and theory, be^ 
tween the artisan and the philosopher. 

2. To institute prizes for discoveries and expe- 
riments. 

3. To cause the processes employed in every 
branch of trade to be published. The French 
government, rising above little jealousies, bas dis- 
tinguished itself in this manner, and has rendered 
itself a benefactor to the human race. 

4. To causé everything of the same nature in 
foreign countries to be observed with attention, 
and to give the knowledge they obtain the same 
publicity. 

6. To cause the price of différent articles of 



* See Traitég de LegUlatum. ^^Bes lois relativement à la 
subsistance et à Vabondance/' . 
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tracle tQ be puWiçbed. The price of an article iè 
an extra reward for whoever can manufacture or 
furnish it at a cbeàper rate, 
6p To grapt patents for alimited number of yearsw 
7. To class wjth the crime of forgery the in- 
justice done by the artisan wbo puts upon bis 
ov«?n, productions tbe mark of another. In order 
to prevent the commission of this crime through 
ignorance, it would be necessary to establisb à 
register, in which every artisan might make an 
entry of bis mark, This would tend to secure 
the privilège which nature bas establisbed in 
favour of skiU, and which. the legislator ought to 
maintain. It can never be obtained witbout 
labour, and it can never be abused. 

Witb respect to a great number of inventions in 
thé arts, an exclusive privilège is absolutelyneces^ 
sary, in order that what is sown may be reaped. 
In new inventions, protection against imitators is 
not less necessary than in established manufac- 
tures protection against thieves. He wbo bas nô 
hope that he shali reap will not take the trouble 
to sow. But that which one man bas invented, 
ail the world can imitate. • Witbout the assist- 
ance of the laws, the inventorwould almost always 
be driven out of the market by bis rival, wbo, 
finding himself witbout any éxpehse in possession 
of a discovery which bas cost the inventor much 
time and expense, would be able to deprive him 
of ail bis deserved advantages, by selling at a lower 
price. An exclusive privilège is of ail rewards 
the best proportioned, the most natural, and the 
least burthensome. It prôduceà an infinité effect, 
and it costs nothing. " Grant me fifteen years,^^ 
says the inventor, " that I mày reap thé fruit of 
my labours ; after this term, it shall be enjoyed by 
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ail tbe world/^ Dœs the sorereign «ay <^ No, 
you shall not bave it,^^ what will bappen? It 
will be enjbyed by no one, neitber for fifteea 
years nor afterwards: everybody will be disap* 
pointed ; inventors, workmen, consumers, every-» 
tbing will be stifled, botb benefit and enjoy- 
ment. 

Exclusive patents in favour. of inventions hâve 
been long establisbed in Ëngland ; an abuse, bow« 
ever, bas crept into tbe System of granting tbem, 
wbich tends to destroy tbe advantage dertvabU 
from tbem. Tbis privilège, wbicb ougbt to bc 
gratuitous, bas afforded an opportunity for plun« 
dering inventors, wbicb tbe duration of tbe 
custom bas converted into a rigbt. It ia a 
real conspiracy against tbe increase of national 
wealtb. 

We may picture to ourselves a poor and timid 
inventor, after years consumed in labour and un- 
certainty, presenting bimself at tbe Patent Office 
to recei ve tbe privilège wbicb be bas beard tbat 
the law bestows upon bim. Immediately,.tbe 
great officers of the crown pounce upon bim to- 
gether, as vultures upon their prey : a soliciter^ 
gênerai, who ievies four guineas upon bim; a 
keeper of the privy seal, four guineas and a balf ; a 
keeper of another seal, four guineas; a secretary 
of State, sixteen guineas ; the lord cbancellor, 
who closes the procession, as tbe first in dignity, 
80 also the first in rapacity, he cannot take less 
than twenty-six guineas. Need it be added^ tbat 
in carrying on this process of extortion, rçcaursp 
is bad tofi*aud; that tbe individual applying for 
a patent is referred from office to office, that 
différent pretexts may be afforded for pillage; 
that not one of thèse officers, grçfit or smal^ takes 
the trouble to read a single word of the farago of 
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nonsense which they sigo, and therefbre that the 
whole parade of consultation is only a farce.* 

Suppose a law, granting the patent as at pré- 
sent, without condition. Suppose anotber law, 
prohibiting tbe obtaining of a patent under a 
penalty of fifty guineas. Wbat exclamations 
should we not hear against such contradictory 
laws and such foUy ! And yet this supposed folly 
is only half asgreat as the folly actually displayed. 
People always allow themselves to be duped by 
words. Tbe law, or rather the customary abuse 
which bas the force of law, instead of a permis- 
sion, is, as it respects tbe greater number of inven- 
tors, a real, althougb masked prohibition. If you 
wisb to strip off this mask, translate the language 
of each into the language of tbe other. 

Thèse insults and oppressions liave sometiaqies 
been approved as tending to repress the temerity 
of projectors ; in the same manner taxes upon 
law proceedings bave been applauded as tending 
to repress the temerity of Suitors. As if poveriy 
were synonymous with temerity; as if the rich 
only had need of the assistance of the laws, or that 
they only were worthy of it ; as if, indeed, this 
reason for only half opening the doors of tbe tem- 
ple of Justice were not equally conclusive for 
closing them altogether! 

* It is scarcely necessary to remark that» in blaming the 
abuse» no reproach is intended to be cast upon the individuals» 
who» findîng it established» profit by it. Thèse fées form as 
lawful a portion of theîr émoluments as any other. It is» 
however» to be desired» that in order to put a stop to this 
insuit and expression» an indemnification were granted at the 
public expense equal to the average value of thèse fées. If it 
be proper to levy a tax upon patents» it ought» instead of being 
levied in advance upon capital» to be postponed till the patent 
bas produced some behefit. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RATES OP INTEREST — EVILS OF FIXATION. 

If it be reasonable for legislators to encourage 
inventive industry by factitious rewards, it is much 
more reasonable that they should not oppose obsta- 
cles to the productiveness of natural rewards. 

The natural reward of inventions, when carried 
into efiect, is the profit to bederived from them in 
the way of trade. But ail trade requires x^apital. If 
the inventor has it of his own, it is well ; if not^ 
he must seek it from others : many circumstances, 
however, conspire to hinder his obtaining it. 

Does he endeavour to borrow it, upon what 
conditions can he hope to find a lender ? Upon 
the ordinary conditions, it is naturally impossible 
that he should find one. A new undertaking 
cannot fail of being hazardous, if it were only 
because it is new. It is therefore necessary to 
grant to the lender an advantage proportionate ^o 
the apparent degree of risk. There are two m^ 
thods of granting this advantage. The Ënglish 
laws proscribe them both. One method consista 
in granting interest at a rate superior to the ordi- 
nary rate: but this is prohibited by the.hiws 
fixing the rate of interest. This prohibition is 
partly inefficacious, and partly pernicious ; that it 
wacs altogether useless woùld be its gréatest elo- 
gium.* ^ 

* For the proof of thèse po6Îtipiis> the reader is re&rred to 
Mr. Bentham's '' Defenee of Uaury^ showiog the lœpoUcy df 
the légal Restraiats upon Pecuniary Bargaina^? InooMiiteûcy 

21 
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The second method consists in granting a varia- 
ble interest, proportioned to the profits of tbe 
undertaking.^ 

In France, there is one branch of commerce at 
least in which it ts possible to limit the portion of 

Erôperty that one is willing to risk. It is in the 
usiness of baâking. The sum employed in' this 
manner is said to be en commandite. If this liberty 
is usefui in this branch of commerce, wfay sbould 
it DOt beeqiiaily so in evcry other; and especially 
m newiy-discovered branches, ivhich haVe so many 
natural obstacles to overcome, which itis needleÂ 
to increase by légal interférence ? This lîberty, udder 
certain restrictions for the prévention of monopd- 
lies from the unréstrained accumalatibn of capital, 
bas been established in Ii*elarid. When will Kng- 
land bave the wisdom to imitate this example? 

An inventortherefore in want of fond» can only 
appty to a tradesman, or merchant, to enter into 
partnership with hîm; but peràonS engàged in 
business are those who bave the least portion of 
disposable capital ; Iwid, as they afe.enabjéd to make 
their own terms, inventive industry is often srifled 
or oppresded. 

Were it lawAil Î6t eyery one to engagé in com^ 
mercial undertakings for a limited dmbunt,,how 

18 the natural companiondf laws dictatied by narrbw viéi¥8: it Is 
lawfill to lebd or bon^w/at aity rate, ia maritikiie enterprtsès 5 
.a» ifthe pretéodeâ daiigers«nd pitet^idéd abuses; whidh readér 
,^e indefinable. evit oJEuned jotury^ so nwich the object of dread, 
could pnly exîst ,upoi^ dry land, and depended upon the sdîdity 
or fluidity of tbe élément, upon Which the enterpris^ wete 
earried on. * 

^ In Englaadj a ci^italist cannot employ any portion df his 
capital in trade, without being considered a trader; and, çon- 
sequently> responsible in the whde extent of his ibrtunç. 
There is not statutehw to this efiM, btkt it said tbbe a itile 
of common law. 
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matiy feeititîes would be afforded to men of ge» 
niu8 ! AH clasdes of society woold furnish assisU 
ance to inventive industry : those who wisbed to 
risk only a small sum, those who could annually 
dispose of a certain sum, would be énabled' to 
engage in this species of lottery, whîcb promised 
to yield tfaeim an interest àbove the ordinâry rate. 
The most etevated clauses migfat find an amuse* 
ment in desceiiding into thé terrrtories of industry, 
and tbere staking a small part of that wealth 
Which tbey risk upon games of chance. The 
spirit of garni hg, dtverted firom its pcrnicious 
direction^ might serve to increase the productive 
^^^^y of commeree and art. 

Tbere are some who are natoral aiemfes to 
merit of every kind : every conquest achteved by 
itidustry, rn the career of invention, is ft.losâ to 
them ; every discovery an injury* Commofn-place 
men bave a common interest whicb tbey under- 
stand but too well; it is^ that ail sliduld be 
common«place like themselves. It is to be re- 
gretted that, Adam Smith; in Ws " Wealth p( 
Nations,^^ a work whicb wiU rii^ in pubHc esti- 
mation in proportion as genius sfaait be held in 
bonôur, should bave furni^ed arnis, ^hich thé' 
adversaries of genrus mày ' dvréct àgainst thiat 
work itself. It is to be regretted that, under<the 
odious name of ptojécts, a mxùè applied to the 
most nsefui enterpriises, even to tbe momentwhen 
they receive the sanction of suecès», they may 
tbere be seen îndiscriminately stamped with the 
seal of bpprobriu^y and indiscriipinately enveloped 
wilh conteoïpt/ 

It is nôt oiily thcjthe raay prevënt prodig^lsf 
from bbtainiir^ iiloney, but that be ttiay prcvent- 
its reaching the hands of projectors, wbom he 
places togetber upon tbe same level, that he ap- 

21. 
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proves of tbe fixing of the rate of iaterest upon tbe 
footing upon which he found it;» " If the légal rate 
of interest m Great Britain, for example, was fixed 
8Q bigh as 8 or 10 per cent, ^be grealer part of tbe: 
œodey, which was to be lent, would be lent to> 
prodigals and projjectors, wbo alone would be» 
wijling ta give this bigh interest. :Sober people," 
wbo will givie for tbe use of money no more than a 
part of what tbey are likely to make by tbe use 
of it, woiild not venture into tbe compétition; 
A great part of tbe capital of tbe country would 
thus be kept but of tbe bands which werc most^ 
likely to make a profitable and advantageous use' 
of it, and thrown into those which were most» 
likely to waste and destroy it. Where the légal 
rate of interest, on tbe conitrary, is fixed but a* 
very little above the lowest market rate, sober 
people are universally preferred as borrowers to 
piwligals and projectors. Tbe person wbo lends: 
money gets nearly s^s much interest from tbe- 
former as be dares to take from the latter, and his 
money is much sàfer in tbe hauds of the oneset of 
people tbàn in ttK)se of the other." * 

Tbîs is not tbe only passage in which tbis au-^ 
thor attacks. projectors (see b. i, ch. iv.) ; but it^ 
is bere thât he attacks ibem more directly ; whilst 
as to prpdigals, it.hasbeen elsewbere sbewn thatit 
is not to.tbem that money is lénty or that any are^ 
willing^to tend at extraordinary interest. Fri ends: 
will either not lend at ail, or will lend «t tbe ordi-- 
nary rate* Strangers will only lend to those wbo 
are without industry, upon security. Bût he who' 
bas security to offer, bas no need to give a half«r 
penny more, because be is a prodigaU It is upon 
his security that tbe money will be lent, and not 

» WcaHh of Nations, b. % ch. iv 
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ûpon His character. Whether the security offered 
be présent or future, certain or contingent, pro- 
duces no différence; a future or contingent secu- 
rity by means of a valuation, becomes as good a 
pledge as if it were présent or certain. In a word, 
if money be lent upon the industry of the bor- 
rower, it is lent not to a prodigal, but to a pro- 
jecton It is tberefore upon the latter class alone, 
tbat the burthen of thèse prohibitory laws presses. 

An opinion which dérives ail its force from the 
authority of the individual who publishes it, can- 
not be better combatted than by that authority 
itself 

1. The prosperity of England has been progres- 
sive ever since the number of projectors has been 
not only in an uninterrupted, but in an accelerated 
State of increase. 2. The aggregate of the good 
economy has always been greater than the aggre* 
gâte of the bad. 3. With respect to commerce, 
each individual is a bettcrjudgeof his own întereatà 
than government can befor him. And 4. General 
•laws must be much more defective with. respect to 
commercial régulations. The members of a govern- 
ment may take notice ofparticular cases, but gê- 
nerai laws can ne ver regard them. 

Thèse are the eeneral propositions of the work 
of Adam Smith. Trutbs preciôus and irréfragable, 
which no One has more successfully laboured to 
unfold than this illustrions poKtician. Bat if thèse 
principles arefollowed out, no laws ought to exist 
for the restraint of projectors, and for preventing 
them from obtaining the capital of which they 
fttand in need. 

-* The censure which coodemns projectors fells 
upon every species of new industry. It is a gênerai 
attack upon the improvement of the arts and 
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sciences. Every thing whrch 19 routine to day 
was origînally a pr<^ect. Every mai^ufacttire^ 
how old soever it may be» was once new; and 
when new, it was tbe production of that ww- 
chievous and bold race whoougbttpbe destroyed 
race of projectors ! — ^ 

1 know not wbat can be replied to this, unless 
it bé said, that the past prpjects bave been usef^I ; 
but that aii future prqjectsi will npt be so. Such 
an assertion would, however, reqojre prpof, strong 
in proportion to its opposition to geneiral opinion^ 
In every career,. expérience is considered as worth 
something. The warning to be derived from past 
failures may contribute to ftiture isecyrity, if not to 
success. 

Were it even proved, that qo projectpr ever eu* . 
gliged in a new brancb of industry witbout beUig 
ruinëd, it would npt be pcop^r to cpn;çlude, tbat 
tbe spirit of invention apd of projeots ou^t to be 
discouraged. Each projectpr, in ruiniQg ; biiQ^ 
«elf, may hâve opened a new patb, by wbicb 
otbers may hâve attaiped tp wealtb. Sp 900a as a 
new dye, more brilliant or ipore econoiBiea) tban 
the old onesy a n€;w machine, or a new practice 
in agriculture bas been discpyered, a jtbousaad 
dyers^ ^n thpusand mechanicianS) a hundred thoû- 
sand agficulturists may r^fip the benefit: and 
then-— tbougb the original au tbor ç^ the invention 
bave been ruined in ^e bringin^; the di^cpvery^ to 
perfection-~as it respects tbe paitional wealtb» of 
what conséquence is this, wbc^a con^ider^ as tbe 
price of s6 much gain ? 

That restrictions of this nature arç inéfficaciou», 
bas been successfully ^faewn by Adam Smith faim- 
^î.* But if ineffioaâious^.thisîi? siffficîent reason 

♦ See b. i. ch. ix. 
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finr their condemnatioA: onlesd tfaey effect the 
porpow designed, the are positivélymischiévous. 

They tetid^ io the iirst pldce, to drive awày useful 
pti^eetoDS. 1 do not 8ay tbat they drive away ail ; 
bad tbat been the case, we should not bave at- 
tained our présent d^ree of prosperity. But they 
drive away a part. Unba|^ily we cannot know 
what part, nor bow gi^eat a part of their number. 
The talent required'foroperating upon matter, or 
direding «fae powers of nature, is extteœely dif-f 
feveat ftooi tbat required for operatifig upon tbe 
mille, — tbe talent of meditating in a stndy, and 
tfaereby making dîscoveries, from tbat requtsite for 
making known tbose discoveries to tbe world. 
Tbe ohaoce of success in the career of invention 
is in proportion to tbe talent ofthe individual ; tbe 
ebance of 4ibtaining a loan of capital from another 
to make an invention productive, is in proportion 
to bis réputation. But tbis latter, far from being 
indirect, is naturally in inverse proportion w ith 
tbe. former. Tbe more unaccustomed an indivi- 
dual is to Society, the greater bis dread of mingling 
in it, tbe Jess is he at bis ease ; tbe less is be mas- 
ter of bisfaculties wben he is obliged to mingle 
witb: it. Tbe effect produced upon tbe mind of 
tbe individual who bas, or wbo supposes tbat he 
bas, mademgreat diseovery, is a mixture of pride 
and.tfimtdity^ both wbich feelings concur in aliena- 
tingthe minds of men, and diminisbing the proba- 
bèbty of sucdess in every enterprize, in as mucb 
as it nray dépend upon the degree in wbich sucb 
individual succeeds in rendering bimself and bis 
fwojects estimable in thé eyes of others. Tbis 
prîde bas for its cause tbe superiocity wbich be 
bttlievea bimself to possess above them ; tbis timi« 
dily is caused. by the faint hope^e possesses dC 
makang them sensible 6( tbis superiority. But 
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though pride united with coursée is one of ttie 
most powerfui mçaps of subjugating men, pride 
united with tîmidity is one of the most certain 
causes ofexppsure to their aversion and contempt. 
thàt disposition whiçh, under the. name of mo- 
desty, js sp much praised as a companion well 
adapted to the introduction of true merit, and 
whichis so necessary wben inferiority of situation 
willnot allow the employment of boldness in the 
service, is not true timidity, but skill which ha» 
learnt to assume this appearance ; it is skill, which. 
to strength, and consciousnqss :of that strength, 
unités the knowledge of when, and how, and in 
what sensé, and in what proportion thi^ strength 
ought to be displayed, for the most favourable ex- 
hibition of its pretensions ; and when, and how, 
and in what sensé it ought to.be hiddeu, that the 
protector whose assistance is desired, may enjoy 
the feeling of his own superiority. If ever timi- 
dity bas efFected aqythingat the expense of that 
assurance which assumes its . appearance, it bas 
beeii wben allied with.beauty, which causes every- 
thingto be forgiven, and which nothing can résista 
Separated frpm this powerfui protectrix, it laboufs. 
in grief, in darkness, in awkwardness, embarrassa 
ment, and false shame ; the bugbears of love and 
of esteem, but the fréquent and afflictive com^ 
panions, and most cruel enemies, of merit aod: 
solitary genius. 

Not to speak of the obstacles which oppose the 
progress of an inventor encumbered with bis ro - 
jects and his wants, before be reacbes tbe anti* 
chamber of the rich, or the noble whom it may be 
necessary to persuade, suppose thèse obstacles 
overcome^ and that be is admitted to their pre* 
sence; how w^ill the poor inventor, the. necessî«- 
tôus man of genius behave when he bas arrived 
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there ? Oftentimes he will lose fais présence of 
nind, forget what he wâs about to say, stauîmer 
out tome unconnected propositions, and finding 
bimaelf d^spised, indignant that bis merit should 
be thus treated, he will retire, resolving ne ver 
again to expose hiniseifto such an adventure ; 
and even vrhen he is not devoid of courage, there 
h nothiug more différent, though in certain points 
^e connection may appear most intimate, than 
tbe talent of conceiving new ideas of certain kinds» 
and the talent of develôping thèse same ideas: 
altogether occupied with the idea itself, the in- 
ventor is most frequently indapabie of directing 
kis attention to ail the accessories which must be 
r&>united before bis invention can be understood 
and approved; bis attention being entirely ocdu- 
pitd with what is passing in bis own mind, he is 
incapable of attending to what passes iii the minds 
of otbers; incapable of arranging and directing bis 
opérations, so that be may make the most favour- 
able impression Qpbn them. 

Thus the ingénions philosopher, who bas deli- 
vered the most excellent instructions respecting 
the art of developing the tboughts of others, and 
who possessed in so perfect a degree the talent of 
develo{nng bis own, wèll knew now necessary it 
was, that in every career of invention, except 
IJiat of éloquence, minds should be attended by 
an accoucheur. How many difficultiés did not 
Diderot expérience in éffecting this developmènt, 
be who possessed tbis talent in so excellent a 
degree, where thé two parties wéfe agreed, had a 
comuioo intercsst and were equàlly Wèll disposed ! 
How nu mérous werô the difficultiés experienced by 
tbe ingénions artists of every description to whbni 
hea^p4ied in makinghim eomptebend the fruits 
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of tb€k 8tMdie$> wh^p l^ey h*d S^ û^mt intecpce^ 
ier the map tb^ «lost oipaUe mid the beat dis- 
posed ;tQ i|ndei«^iid tbem ! How: mucb moce 
^îffîcult w<MAld Ûmy bave fouod ^l^lnd tbey beea 
appUçant^ for tbe. a9SÎ9taOo0 oécâ«Mry to fendec 
tbeîrpFQJects^availaWeAo a i?îcfai igiKmrmiWi fiUed 
with tbe idi^a (^. tbe nècemt^ wkicb. existed :fof 
bi9 a^8i^t$Mlc^9 jBi^d piiffed »p witb tbfttt. prîde 
il^bifih^ cjQQHQonly aocomfwiies mealdii, wben un- 
attei^dpd by tbat politeoefa .wbîcb eikKstkm 
teacbe», and fuU of that: dbtruat ^s^bicfa a ipoor 
prqjeptPr.qaEiilot fail to înapire io tbe mifid of an 
iOii^y,îdwl ^vQiMDed with tbe gtfta of fojEttiBe ! 

3b(wÀd: .tbf! inirentor auccecâ in : makîi^ b» plan 
if^rfiiaQ^ bâ wi\i stîU fiod ;iit diffioult Xo xaake 
tbe iateretsit of t^e oapitaIisit;acQ(t>rd.wilh bisde^ 
vre^i it in m thia resp^t dmt tbe ^pnobibitkMi 
<H9pl^a its miichieiirous qualities. i Ho»r ahali 
tjbe pQpr i^veator dare to pnoDoae a low a« tbe 
Qi?4iQary ratQ of ûtteiyest? Tbia rate» niay.at;aU 
times be obtained wijtfacoit riak. Wbiew tfaea 
Wjoildd.be tbe ad^antage to theccapitaliatin aucb a 
bargfMn ? If it poaaible tbat it could be otbetwiae 
tbap diisadvaQiappeQua Iq bim ^ A loan >at ^tha ot^ 
^fipfynte Qf>iiijiereatieaiMiot be boped fer; it Ja 
Qply tp a moat intiiaiEite ifrîend tbat sucà a loaâ 
would be gnmted. DeiHived t^f tbk reaoum^ 
hpw; sbfiU; be daire.tQ ptjofKiae.io the indmdtiii 
^bp^;ja8S49tal9ce be ^odbi, Ao. expose bîmself to 
^e r^g^fr of thse lawa ? Scarcdy daring to ask 
fpr Ah0 îaaeÂataiice be.needs, lipon tbe most seeure 
and Mç^ceptioiiablef conditions^ bowabaljybe pio* 
TfO^e^c^ditiona vbiefa tbe lavnsîOOOMdertcrœiiâal ? 
WhMft ;tbei;e/aii6 lawa agaînBttii8i»y,.it maf^ie 
c^ida. th&^yf^ : atilL >he usury;. . Yes^ and iHbttrt 
tjb^reit vf^, l|»wa.i^nat tbeft, tfa!«e will atilL be 
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tbieves : dctes it fpHpw tbat tb^ l$its :wbicb forbid 
theft are witboi^ effect, and tbat theft i8^.,€is com^ 
ïf^on as if tb^se law;fi did not exist ^ 

^ tbe/gamjB ppropoftijQivjis^tife jtendeocy of thèse 
probîbitory la^ws is unfavQunitble to truie mefttJa 
tbj6 carier. pfinvexijtiQn, i^ it favoqrable to tba 
cbfEiat wbiich aBsqipes tbe appearance jpf merit, 
yrex^ it oqly iby tbe adv^ntage given to imçoHmei 
by.prevjçnjtiog injeril; fopn^k.çoibariog jpto tbe oom^ 
p^ijtioQ^ Thg e^ential is^quisitet isî opt mer i^ii bu* 
tbe gift of pçn^ujpiwcMd : j tbis g)ft moat :patundly 
belongs to tbe superficiai man, wbt^ kjoows tbe 
\yor|d^ balf entbqsia«^ aiid half rogue ; and not to 
tbe s^^tjK^oyB and l^<>ô]QMiar îadivfdual, wbo is 
opiy acqyainted wiith tbfB^s^traot ^Siju^jects of bis 
stiud^Q^. Jt î^ tr4ç, that at ail times^ trutli poa^ 
i^ef p<^!i9ifeHM adviapt^geç ; but tbe^e adi^aotages 
î^ce lçj59 in pi:oport^i^nr i9ft tbe cw^i^r.to wbicb it 
telates i^ wor:? reinoioyed l^m • tb$: ordmary ^routine, 
re^peptÎDg mimh^ pr^inwpy mioda are capable of 
forqaijig a JMdgpa^nt wpjQn.wbat U preaented 4o 
tbeip. < It baa|tberefo?e,bàptNeii^d^ tbat of ;alI;pro^ 
jector9^ those ba.ve;beeB(tr€;a{edjii^itb tbe greatest 
confifd^Qcey wbo^ pçqjeçt^^r^, now Jgdo^wd 4o bave 
bQçm fQUD|(M lippn ; <W ' baftis of itrath. = Weire it 
{K>?^iblet0:a«c^ritaÂ9 (be^lPOuM fumia^d pofkr 
tbe eyi^ftipg; JLaws fàgsiïmt uaury by capîtaliats, ito 
tbe aot^iors ^ uijsfpT' irad ^ pniotioable. projects, it 
Yf Quld. ijao^t prpb?ib)y be ifound ieas. than tbe 
amount which in tbe same space of time haa bëeii 
drawn by tbe professors of alcbemy from tbe ara- 
r|cjous credulity pf tbei^tipirsMat o^balf le^rped. 

Tjrutb possessest howev,er»: tbia adviaatage o^ét 
etror of evéry kiod :' it' wiU ûltimately prevail^ 
bbw fré^Uetit or liç);wr depftjtablê aoever, may hâve 
bieen\t]^!aUgraces- ifi^ ]^^^ ;undprg:ope. Thiis erroj; 
respecting protiibitory laws îs neârly discredited; 
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this source of delusion is nearly closed for ever. 
As the'world advances, the snares, the traps, the 
pitfalls, which inexpérience bas found in the path 
of inventive industry, will be filled up by the 
fortunes and the minds of tbose who bave fallen 
into tbem and been ruined : in this, as in evéry 
otber career, the âges gone by bave been the 
foriorn hope, which bas received for tbose who 
follow tbem the blows of fortune. There is not 
one reason for hoping less well of future projects 
than of tbose which are pàssed ; but hère . is une 
for hoping better. 

The more closely the reasons, on account of 
which Adam Smith would bave desired to dis- 
courage projectors, are examined, the more asto- 
nishing it appears that be shouM bave so wideiy 
deviated from the principies be had bimself laid 
down. It is probable^ that bis imagination had 
been pre-occupied with the idea of certain incau- 
tious or dishonest projectors, the bistory of wbose 
proceedings had fallen under bis own observation, 
and that be had a little too promptly taken thèse 
few individuals as exact models of the wbole race. 
To préserve bimself from the error of too hasty 
and indiscriminate generalizations, never to allow 
mny proposition to escape without having made 
ail the réservations necessary to confine it within 
the limits of the exact truth, is the last boun- 
dary, and even now the idéal boundary of human 
wisdom.* 



* Adam Smith^ after having read the letter upon PrqjecU, 
which was addressed to hitn^ and printed ai the end of the 
firat édition of ''The Defence of Usury/* declared to a •gen- 
tleman, the common friend of the two authors^ that he had 
been deceived. With the tidin^ of his death, Mr. Benjtham 
received a côpy of his works^ wnîch had been sent to him as a 
token of esteem. . 
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Nothlng woujd more contribute to the prelimi- 
nary séparation of useléss from useful projects; 
and to secure the labourers in the hazardous routes 
of invention from failure, than agood treatise upon 
projects in gênerai. It wouM fôrm a sui table ap- 
péndîx to the judicious and philosophical work of 
the abbè Condil'lac upon Systems. What this is 
in matters of theory, the other would be in matters 
of praetice; The exécution of such a work might 
be promoted by the proposai of a libéral reward for 
the most instructive work of this kind. 

A survéy might be made of the différent branches 
of human knowledge ; and what eacb présents as 
most remarkable in this respect might be brought 
to view. Chemistry has its philosopher's stone; 
mëdicine its universal panacea; mechanics its 
perpétuai motion ; politics, and particularly that 
part which regards finance, its method of liqui- 
dating, without funds and without injustice, na- 
tional debts. Under each head of error, the in- 
su perable obstacles presented by the nature of 
things to the success of any such scheme, and the 
illusions which may operate upon the huma» 
mind to hidc! the obstacles, or to nourish the ex- 
pectation of seeing thém sùrmounted, might be 
pointed out. 

Above ail, dishonest projectors, impoistors of 
every kind, ought to bé depicted : the qualities of 
mind and character which they possess in^common 
should bedescribed; their volubility, their rapi- 
dity, that lightness, natural or affected, with which 
they treat the arguments opposed to them ; that 
manner which they hâve, and which it is neces- 
sary they should bave, of déclaiming, instead 
of analysing and reasoning; of flying off in tan- 
gents when they are prës8ed-^-K>f giving birth tô- 
incidents; of pretending to be tired with the spe- , 
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eies of opposhkm tbBy txperieûte; ^of atfacUng 
thenwdveà îo the mitoDef in which questions and 
daubes, et argutneute, are pro|><>sed to thens, ia» 
•tead c^ to tbe foundations of tbtngè tfaêrnseirèa; 
of cotnplaikiiDg of tberprejudices whtcb ihej pre* ^ 
tend are'expçrienced àgaiest them ; due in ^uit-» ' 
tinç the ground under tbose circumstàdces, in 
#hicb, if tbey were sincère^ it wouid be most 
proper for tbentto maintain tbemselves tfaere. 

But tbTdugfaoui Ibë wbole Work, tbat tone of 
malignity, which sèems to triumpb in tfaé disgrâces 
of genius, and wbicb seeks to envelop wlse, 
us^iH, and aùccessfnl projets, in tbe contemptand 
ridicule witb wbicb useiesa and rash projects are 
justly covered, sbould be gùarded agtnhst. Sucb 
ia tbe chaiacter, for example, of the works of ' the 
sptenetic Swift: under the pretence o£ lidicoiing 
projectors^ be seeks to deliver up, to tbe cohrtenapt 
of the ignorant, the sciences tfaemselHrëa. . Tbey 
were batefol in bis eyés on two accèunts: thé one 
becauae be was unacquainted witb tbeli^r the 
other, because tbey were tbe work, and ' tbe: glo- 
fioua work, of tbat race wbicb be bated ever since 
be bad losk tbe hope of go vemhig paxt bf j ti 

Tbe projectors wbo seek to.decei^ ougfat ter 
be unmasked; those wbo are deceived, tof be in- 
structedt thé interestsof science àndjubticeeqùàlly 
deomnd tbat tbey sbould be* dii^iegMishéd. i^ 
cannot discern wlîat purpose ridicule can secVe, îf 
it be noCUo confdund. tbe distinction between- 
uselëss ànd utiefuL projeètorSé ::';>;....* \ > 

In conclusion,, some^ gênerai ciDitnsèts mîght bë 
added for; tbe ube bf those wbo, liltié.Yereeéfiiiî 
ÛMe fandameJDtàl acibncids m wbidh tbe respective^ 
prqjiscts teke ithéir risev mayr&ui.themséîvésin à 
situation to be.addressedby ^e autbor of a/pio- 
ject, with the design of obtaihing their assfstahce. 
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In effect, it is true tbat the wh<de work would be 
a collection of more or less approred couDsels ; 
but, in making the recapitulation, some gênerai 
remarks might be added, which would not bave 
been suitable elsewhere, but which might be par- 
ticufarly usefui bere. They might, for example, 
be advised to apply to those learned individuals 
who would be able to supply tbeîr ignorance : the 
class of learned men who ought to be found com- 
pétent judges in eachdepartment might be pointed 
out. Instructions might be fumished to enable 
them to judg6 of the counseb of the jbdges them- 
selves, by warning them of the interests and pré- 
judices, to the séduction of which thèse judges 
may themselves be exposed. 
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(A.) Book h ch* viii. p./62. 

On SubscriptUms io Matters of OpiniùH, 

Of the two English Universities, Oxford is the most 
)àncient and most dignified. Of its numerous statute& 
which are penned in Latin, as many as fill a moderate 
duodecimo volume are published, as the title page dé- 
clares, for the use of youth : and of thèse care is taken, 
(for the honour of the government let it be spoken) that 
those, for whose observance they are designed, shall not, 
without their own default, be ignorant : since, at every 
man's admission, a copy is put into his hands. AU thèse 
statutes, as well those that are seen as those that are not 
seen, every student at his admission is swom in Latin to 
observe, " So help me God,'' says the matriculated per- 
son,"touchingasido the most noly Gospel of Christ."* 

The barbers, cooks, bed-makers, errand-boys, and other 
unlettered retainers to the university, are swom in En- 
glish to the observance of thèse Latin statutes. The 
oath thus solemnly taken there has not, we may be 
morally certain, for a course of many générations, per- 
haps from the first era of its institution, been a single 
person that has ever kept. Now, though customary, it is 
perhaps not strictly proper, as it tends to confusion and 

* Tii fidem dabis ad observandum ^mnia statuta, privilégia, et con- 
siittudines hujus universitatis Oxon, Ita te Deus adjuvet, tactid sacro 
sanctis Chrîsti eTangeUii.— P<ir«<*6oto tive Exeerpta e Corpore Statutorum, 
p. 350, Oxon. 1756. 

S9 
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to false estimâtes, to apply the teim perjury, without dis- 
tinction, to the breach or an assertive and to that of a. pro- 
missive déclaration — to the breach of an oathand to thatof 
a Yow, and to brand with the same mark of infamy a solemn 
averment, which at the time of making it was certainly 
false, — and a single departure from a declared résolution, 
which at the time of declaring it might possibly hâve 
been sincère.* But, if they themselves are to be believed 
who hâve made the oath, and who break it, — the university 
of Oxford, for this century and half has been, and at 
the time I am writing is, a commonwealth of perjurers. 
The streets of Oxford, said (the first) Lord Chatham 
once, '' are paved with disaffection.'' That weakness is 
outgrown : but he might hâve added then (if that had 
been the statesman's care) and any oue may add stili, 
** and with peijury." The face of this, as of other pros- 
titutions, varies with tbe time: puijurers in their youth, 
they become subomers of perjury in their old âge. 

It should seem that there was once a time, when the 
persons subjected to this yoke, or some one on their be- 
nalC began to murmur : for, to quiet such murmurs, or at 
any rate to anticipate them, — a practitioner, of a faculty 
now extinct, but then very mucn in vogue, — a ph^sician 
of the soûl, a casmst, was called in. His prescription, at 
the end of every one of thèse abridged éditions of the 
statutes ; his prescription, under the title of Epinomis seu 
explanatioJuramenti,S^c. stands annexed.f This casuistis 
kind enough to infonn you, that though you hâve taken 
an oath indeed, to observe ail thèse statutes— and fAo/ 
wi^hout exception, yet, in ninety-nine instances out of a 
hundred, itamounts tonothing. What, in those instances 
you are boimd to do is— hot to keep your oath, but to- 
take your choice whether you will do that or suffer — 
not to do what you. are bid ; but, if you happen to be 
found out (for this proviso, I take for granted, is to be 
supplied) to bear the penalty. For — ^what now do you 
thlnk your sovereign seriously wishes you to do, when he 

* *^ Statuimui," gay thèse révérend legislaton, " idque sub pœaa per- 
' jurii/' in a multitude of places. 

t The title at length is Ejrimmù $euBocpUmatm JurametOi qmttâ êe 
êltervdndis StatuHt Unw^sitati* a tingulis prœêiari s»Ut: qutUemm 
teilicet, «ne fums^ okiigwre juranfUtt e^nundum at, , 
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fofbids yoQ to commit murdeir? that y ou sbould ab^taiti' 
from murder at ail eventsî No surely ; but that, if you 
happen to foe found out and convicted^ you should sit 
(]uiet while the halter is fitted to your neck. 

Who is Ais ca8Ut«t> who by his superior powei* 
washes away the guilt from puijunr> and controuls the 
judgments of the Almighty? Is it the legislator himsetf ?' 
Bv no means. That indeed might make a différence. 
The sanction of an oath would th^ not with certainty be 
violated ; it would only with certainty be profaned. It 
was a Bîshop Saunderson, who in thÈe bosom of a Pro-" 
testant churcb; before he was madé a bishop, had «et up- 
a kini of confèssional box, whither tender consciences 
repaired from ail parts to heal thèir Bcruples. 

This institution, whether it were the fruit of blind'^^ 
ness or of a sinister policy, has answered in ^an admira*' 
ble degree some, at least, of the purposes for which it 
was probably designed. It has driven the consciences 
of the greater part of thosè by whom the efficient parts 
of çovemment are one day to be fiUed, into a net, of 
which the clergy hold the cords, The fear and shame of 
every young man of sensé, of spirit, and reflection, on 
whôm thèse oaths are imposed, must at one time or 
other take the alann. What! eayâ he to himself, am I a' 

Serjurer? If he asks his own jud^ent, it condemns* 
im. What then shall he do ? Peijury, were it only for 
the shame of it, is no light matter : if his éducation bas 
been ever so loose, he has frequently heard it condemned ;^ 
if strict and virtuous, he has never heard it mentio^ed- 
without abhorrence. But, when he thinks of the ffuilt of it, 
hell yawns tinder his feet. What then shall he do r Whither' 
t^en shall he betake himself? He aies to hi»9ererend in<^ 
structors in a state of desperation. " Thèse men are older 
than myself,^ says he, *'they are more learned, they are* 
therefore witser : onthem reôts the charge of my éducation»* 
My own judgtnent, indeed, èandentns me; but my ow» 
judgtùént is weak'anff uninfomaed. Why may not I trust M 
others ? See, their hands are outstretched to comfort me ! 
Where can be the blâme in listenin^ to them 1 in being 
gttided by them? in short, in surrendering my judgmeni: 
into their hands î Are not they my rulers, my instructorsS 

22/ ' 
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the very persons whom my parents hâve appointed ta 
take charge of me, to check my presumption, and to in- 
fortn mt' ignorance? What obligation am I under, nay 
what liberty hâve I to oppose my feeble li^hts to theirs ? ' 
Do they not stand charged with the direction of.my con- 
science? charged by whatsoever I ought to hold most sa- 
cted ? Are they not the ministers of God's wojd ? the depor 
sHaries of our holy religion? the very persuns, to whose 
guidance I vowed, in the person of iny godfathers and 
godmothers, to submit myself, under the name of my 
spiritual paators and mastera? And are they not able 
and wiilîng to direct me ? In a!l tnatters of conscience^ 
then, let me lay down to myselfthe folio wing as inviolable 
rulea :— not to be govemed by my owti reason j not to 
endeavour at the presumptuous and unattainabk merit of 
çonsiâtency ; not to consider whether a thing îs rigbt or 
wrong in it^elf, but what thetf ihink of it. Un ail pointi 
theniet mereceive my religion at theii lia uds; what to them 
is saered, let it to me be sacred \ what to them ïs wicked- . 
nesK, let i t to me be wickedness ; what to them is truth^ let • 
it to me bé truth ; let me see as they see, believe as they 
believe,think as they tliink, feel as they feel, love as they 
love, fear as they f^ar, hâte as they hâte, esteera as they 
Êsteem^ perform as they perfonn, subscribe as they ^ub- 
Bcribe, and swear as they swear. With them is honour» 
peace, andsafety j without themjsignomiiiy, contention, 
and despair/' Such course mu.^t every young man, who 
is brought up under the rod of a technical religion, dis- 
tinct from morality and bestrewed with doubts and dan- 
gers, take on a thousand occasions, or run mad< To 
whom el se should he resort for counsel ? to whom else 
shoiild he repair? To the companîoiis of his own âge? 
They will laagh at him, and call him methodist ; for 
m an y a one who dreads even hobgoblins alone, laughs.at 
them in corapany, To their friends and relations who 
are advanced in life, and who live in the world ? The 
answer they get from them, if they are fortunate enough 
to get a serions one, is — that in ail human establishments 
thereare imperfections; but that innovation iadangerous,. 
and reformation can only corne from above : that youfig 
men are apt to be hurried away by fhe warmth of tïieir 
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temper, led astray by partial views of things, of whicli 
they are unable to see the whole : that thèse effusions of 
JBfelf-ôufficiency are much better repressed than giveu 
way to : Ihat what it is not in our power to correct, it 
were better to submit to without notice : that prudencçi 
commeuids what customauthotises — to swim quietly with 
the stream : that to bring matters of religion upon the 
éarpet, is a ready way to excité either aversion or con- 
tempt : that h^manity forbids the raising of scruples 
in the breasts of the weak, — good humour, the brir^ing 
up of tôpic^ that are austère^ — good manners, topic^ 
that are disgusting: that policy forbids our offenaing 
the incurious with the display of our sagacity, the 
ignorant with the ostentation of our knowledge, the. 
loose with the example of our integrity, and the power- 
ftil with the noise ot our complaints : that, with regard 
to the point in question, oaths, like other obligations^ 
are to be held tôt sacred orinsi^nificànt, according to the 
fashion : that perjury is no disgrâce, except when it 
happens to be punisbed : and that, as a gênerai rule, it 
concems every man to know and to remember, as h^ 
tenders his peace of mind and his hopes of fortune, that 
there are institutions, which though mischievous are not^ 
to be' abolished, and thôugh indefensible are not to be 
condemned. 

- A sort of tacit convention is established : " give your 
soûl up inta my hands— I en sure i t from perdition , Surely 
the teitns^, on yOiir part, are easy enough : exertion there 
needs none: ail that is demanded of you is — ^to shut 
your eyes, eàrs, lips, and to sit quiet, The top te of 
religion is surely a forbidding enough, as well as a for- 
biddentopic: ail that you hâve to do then, îs to thiuk 
nothing àbout the niatter ; look not into^ touch not the 
àfk of the Lord, and you are eafe." 

(!B.) Book I. ch. viii. p. 62. 

Mischievousness of Revmrd latent — Exemplijicationg, 

When a reward is groundless, it may bc eitherjwmply 
groundless, or positively mischievpus : the act^ which xt 
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b ètnployed to produce, may be either siiilply useless, or 
pemicious. 

It would be a iHigaftory ksson to say» tàat reward sfaouldi 
not be appUed to produoe any act, of whidi tlie tendency 
is ackoowledged to^ bo peraicious : and tkig> whetl^er 
(suoh aet bave been i^gvegated to the number of offencea 
ot not. The only cases which it can be of any nse^ ia 
tbis point of Tiew> to mention^ are those im nrhich ihe 
misenievousness of the act, or tke tendency of the te^ 
ward to produce it, is apt to lie concealed. 

To begin with ihe cases, whieh corne imdeF the former 
of thèse descriptions : those in which the BÛschievonsness 
of the act is wt . to lie concealed. One great class of pub- 
lic services, for which rewards havè been or miçht be 
offered, lure those which coasist in the extension of 
knowledge; or according to the more common, though 
obscure and imposing phrase, the discovery and propa-^ 
gation of trutfa. Now there is one way in wfai^h rewarde 
offered for the propogation of teuth (that is, of What is 
looked upon, or professéd to be looked upon, as^ ttuth)* 
cannot but haire a pemîcious tendeftcy: and thai of 
whatever nature be me proposed truth. A point being 
proposed, concemin^ ^ich men in gênerai are thought 
to m ignc»unt or ditided, if a maa sincerelv desired 
that the truth relative to that point should be as- 
tsertained, and iii conséquence of that désire is content 
to fumish the expense of a reward, the natural course 
is— ^to invite men to ihe enquity, '^How stands the 
mattev? Whidi of the two contoidictory propositions is 
tiie itvte one?" To a question of some sucn fonn as this, 
lie rcquil^s an axiswer. The service thento which he 
annexes his reward, is the giving an ansWer to a ques- 
tion | suéh an anfewer as upon examination shall appeàr 
to be a true one^ or to corne nearest to the truth. The 
tendency of a reward thus offered, to produce the disco- 
very of the truth, is obvions: the tendency of it will, at 
least, be toproduce the discovery of what to him, who puts 
in for the reward, shall appear to be truth. What else should 
it tend to 'produce î My aim beins: to establish what to. 
you shall appear to be the truth, what other means heve 
I of doing this, but by advaocing what appears to me to 
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be so? Aecordkigly^ thus to apply the reward» is to pro- 
mote a sincère and impartial enquiry^ and to pursue the 
best, 9jaà indeed only course that by means of artificial 
reward can be pursued for promotiii^ real knowledge. 

Anéther course, which bas been sometimes ^ktii, 
is — to assume the tmth of the one of two contradictory 
propositions, that may be framed conceming any object 
of enquiry, — and to nmke the démonstration of the truth 
of that proposition the condition of the reward. In this 
course the tendency of thje reward is pemicious. The 
habit of veracity is one of the ^eat supports of human 
Society : a virtue which in point of utuity ought to be, 
and in point of fact is, enforced in the highest degree by 
the moral sanction. To undermine that habit, is to un^ 
dermioe one of the principal supports of human society. 
The tendency of a rewiffd. thus offered i$ to undermine 
this rirtuous habit, and to introduce the opposite yi* 
cious one. The t^dency of it may be to proauce what 
is called logical truth, or not, ^ may happen : but it is, 
at any rate, to produce ethical falsehood: it may tend 
to promote knowledge or error, as it may happen ; but it 
tends, at any rate, to promote mendadty. The proposition 
either is true or it is false : and, be that as it may, men 
are either agieed about its being true, or they are not. 
In as far as they are agreed, the reward is useless; in as 
far as they are not, it tends to make them act as if they 
were, and is pemicious. 

It auiy be said-^no : ail that it tends to do, at least ail 
that it is designed to do, is to call forth such, and such 
only, whose opinion is really in faveur of the proposition, 
and to put them upon ^ying their reasons for it : it is not 
to corrupt their veracity, but toovercometheir indolence. 
But whateVer may be the desi^, the former is in fact 
its tendency. On the one side, wey bave reward to urge 
them; on uie other, they hâve impunity to permit them. 
For, when a man déclares thathis opmions on agiven 
subject are so and so, who can say tnat they are other 
wise? Who can say with certaii^y, what are a man's 
private opinions ? And, if the effect is bad, what signifies 
the intention? Or how, indeed, can the intention be 
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pure, if it be seen that the effect is likely to be a bad 
one? 

Thus would it stand, were it doubtftd wbether there 
are any persons or no, wbose unbiassed opinions are on 
the opposite side to that on which the démonstration is 
sought to be pix>cured. But the case alivays is^ that it 
is dear there are such pers^ons: that it m the very per- 
suasion of there being such, that is the cause of otferitig 
the reward ; and that the more numerous they are, the= 
more likely it is to be offered, and» the greater ît is likiely 
to be, Such then is the danger of promoting mendacity : 
to avoid which danger, it may be laid down in short terms, 
as a gênerai rule, t£at Reward êkould be given* not for rfé- 
monstration, but for enquiry,. 

More than this, a reward thus applied tends always,in 
a certain degree, to frustrate its ownpurpose ; and is so far, 
notonly ineâîcacious, but efficacioits on the other side. It 
does as good as tell mankind— tbat« in the opinion of him 
at least by whom the reward is offered, the probabiUty 
is, that men's opinions are mc^t likely to be on the ôp-^' 
positeside; and in so far gives them reason to think, 
that the truth is also on that opposite side.. " People in 
gênerai," a man willnaturallysay to hiiiliself, " are not of 
this way of thinking : if they were, what need of ail this 
pains to make tliem so?" This then afibrds anotfaer rea-^ 
son why reward should be given — not for démonstration 
but for enquiry. 

Such, açcordingly, has been the course purs«ed in 
rektion to almost every branch of science, or supposed 
science. The science, or supposed science of divinity/ 
furnishes exceptions, which are perhaps (he only ones. 
What should we say to a man wno should seek to pro- 
mote pliyaicalkno\vledge,by such devices? What should 
we %^y to a aum, who instead of setting men* hon«6tly 
and faîrly to^enqQÎre whether, in regard to liritig powers^ 
for exaniple, the luomentum were in the simple or in the 
dupîicate proportion ofrthe velooity; whether beat were 
a substance, or only a quality of oiber substances ; whe- 
ther blunt or pointed conductors of electricity were the 
Èafest; should pay theiufox epdeavouring to pvùt^-^that^ 
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in livins f6rces> the îmomentttm is in tbe simple ptoporiioii 
only, that beat is only a quality, and that blunt coh- 
du^ïtoss are the safest? 

In dirinity, bowever, examples of this metbod of ap- 
plyiog reward are fréquent. 

It may be said> tbat an exception ougbt to be m^àe 
from the rule, in tbe cases wbereih, whicbever side tbe 
truth may be^ tbe utiUty ii clearly on tbe side tbus 
favoured. Tbus, tbere is use, for instance^ în tbe people's 
bçlieving in tbe being and attributes of a God : and that 
even in a political view, since upon that dépends ail thé 
assistance wbich the political can dérive from tbe reli^i^ 
ôus sanction : and that tbere can be no ufee in their dis- 
believing it. That tbere is use again, in the people's 
believing in tbe truth of th« Jéwisb propbecîes ; since 
upon tiiat dépends one allument in favour of tbe truth 
of that bistory, tbe truth of wbich is one iliain ground of 
men's expectatâon of tbe rewards and punishments be- 
longing to that sanction. This observation certainly 
deserves great attention, It exhibits a reason ^hich 
tbere may be formakiug an exception to the rule, It 
does not, bowever, invaUdate the arpiments adduced, 
as abovCi in faYOur of it : it does not disprove the pro- 
bability of tbe mischiefâ on the appréhension of whicb 
it is gromided. Wbat it does, m to exhibit abenefit as to 
acting in balance against thèse inconTeniences. If then 
the interests of religion be at variance with those of 
virtucji ^md it be necessary to endanger the one, in 
orderto promote the efficacy of the otaer,— so theo it 
must be. 

It is to.be lobserved, ihat ail the advantage wbich can 
accrue to, tbe cause from thîs manœuvre, is composed of 
tbe différence between wliat it may dérive from thes& 
birçliog aâvoeates; anti what, were there no such artifi- 
cial encoiira^ment given» it would dérive from volim- 
teers. On this heaid it may be worth considering^whether 
the. calling forth of the one does not contribute to pre- 
vent tbe enliatment of the otlier. " What need lè there 
for me, a strang^, to give my self the trouble, when there; 
are so many other^ whose pàrtlcûkr business it is, and 
who are so well paid for it ?" Of this sort is the language, 
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wbich a man wîll very naiiurally hold witfa himself on 
8uch occasions'. 

A strange, circumstance it would be indeed,~^aBd one 
which would afford no rer^ favonrable presumption 
either of the truth or of the unlity of the cause which it 
is meant to favour^-^if ail the unbiassed suffiages of 
any considérable majority in nnmber or value of the 
thinking men should, if left to themselyes, be on the op- 
posite side» Great, indeed^ must be the penuiy of un- 
Dought advocates, that can make it advantageons^ — I do 
not say merely to the cause of truth, but to any cause, 
however wide of the tnith,-*-4o apply to mercenaries for 
assistance. Of bow little weight the suffrages of the 
latter are in comparison of those of the former, — ^let any 
one iudge, \vho bas observed the superior eclât witn 
which the woric of a lajrman is received, when it hap- 
pans to be on the side of orthodoxy. 

But, however the matter may stand with re^d to 

S [lestions of pM)litical importance, in which utility is 
early on one side, — ^whatever reason there be for violating 
the law of impartiality in this case, it ceases alto^ether 
when applied to the merely spéculative points, which form 
the matter of those articles of faith, to which, on a vartety 
of occasions, Bubscriptions or other testimonies of accep- 
tation are required. Thèse will serve as one set of in- 
staïkces of the other branch of the cases, wheie tiie mis- 
chievous effects of reward are apt to lie concealed : viz. 
where, in the case of a Une of conduct prod^ced by 
a reward, apparent or no^ the tendency of the reward 
to produce it is apt not to be apparent at first élance ; 
masmach as it may escape observation, that aie ad- 
tanti^e held forth acts to diis purpose in tlie capacity 
of a reward. 

For an emcdument to operate in the capacity of a 
reward, so as to give birdi to action of any kind, it is not 
necessary diat it should be designed so to do. When- 
ever any such connexion is established, between émolu- 
ment on the one part, and a man's conduct on the other, 
that by acting in anymanner, he sees thathe acquires ah 
emolmnônt, or chance of émolument, which witilout 
retins m imcb mumet he could not faave^ — ^the vîew of 
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ftnch émolument will operate on him in fbe capacity of a 
reward< It matters not> whether it be the sole act whicb 
ÎB to entitle bim ta the reward, or only one act amon^st 
many. It matters not, wbether it be the act to which me 
reward is professedly annexed, or any other'act of whick 
no m^ition is made. It may not be held np to yiew in 
that character t H may even benot held np to view at alL 
In thîs unconsj^icnonB way an émolument may operate, and 
in a thonsand instances apes operate, in the capacity of 
a ^reward, on a long and indennite course of action; in 
short, on the business of a whole life. Whenever, on the 
part of the same person, two acts.are so connected, that 
the performance of the one is necessary to bis having it 
in his power to perform die other, a reward annexed 
to the latter opérâtes eventnally as if annexed to the 
former; and, whether designedly or not, it nromotes 
the production of the one act as much as of tne other» 
in this case, the having performed the prior act is 
said to be a qual^Scution fixr the being permitted to per- 
form the posterior. The émolument annexed to the act 
psofessèdly rewarded, is therefore, in this case, as much a 
reward for assnming the qualification, as a reward for 
perfofming the act, for the performance of which a man 
is required to qualify himself by the performance of the 
other. 

In Bngknd (for I will go no ferther) the subscribing a 
declaratfon of this sortis made a qualification for many of 
tiie principal émoluments to which a man can aspire : for 
every preferment in the church; for the libertjr of engag- 
ing in the instruction of youth; for admission to the 
benefits of tliat mode of éducation which is looked upon 
as most libéral and advanta^ous, and thereby to llie 
enjoyment, or the chance of the enjoyment of any one of 
tiiat ample stock of émoluments, which haye been pro- 
▼ided in the view of inducing young persons to put 
Aemselves in the way of that favourite mode of éduca- 
tion. The articles, or propositions, to which this sub- 
scription is. required, are termed Articles of Religion. 
By subscribing tô thèse articles a man déclares, that he 
belîevés the truth of certain facts which they aver. 
Among thèse factik ihere are many, which, whetner true 
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or not (a point wliich is nothing to the présent purpbse) 
are plamly, in a political view, of no. sort of importance 
whatsoever. I say of no importance ; since they conr 
tribute nothing to the furnishing eitber of any motive tp 
prompt to action, or of any rule or precept to direct it; 
JBe they tme, or be they false.^iiathing is to be done in 
conseqtience j nothing to be abstained from. 

The mischievous tendency, which the jgiving a reward 
has in thië case, h mucb more palpable tnan what it bas 
in the other; because the probability of its giving birtl^ 
to falsehood is the greater. ^ . , 

1 . f n the case of démonstrative lectures^ ail that it is 
^bsolutely necessaij a man ghould do, is — simply to statjç 
the arguments, in favour of the proposition in question : 
he doea not necessarily assert bis own belief of the truth qC 
it. *' Snch are the reasons/' he may say, " which indues 
other people, and which, if attended to, may pprhaps in- 
duce you to believe it : whether they are çonclusive or 
not, itlies uponyoutojudge': as to myself, whether Imy- 
self believe it or no, is another matter. I do not tell you : 
I am not bound to tell you." In the case of subscrip- 
tion, he directly, plainly, and solemnly says — I believe it. 

2. In the next place, the probability of falsehood i» 
much greateT in this casethan in the other. In the case 
of démonstrative lectures, men are reasoned v«^ith, lesf, 
otberwise they should not believe. In the case of sub- 
scriptions, men are rewarded for subscribing, because it 
is known many do not believe. Had men never disbe- 
liei^d or doubted, they never would hâve been called 
upon to subscribe. It would hâve been useless and'' 
needless ; nor vrould any one hâve thought of it. 

Those who are înclined to place in the most favour-^ 
able point of view the political efficacy of subscriptions 
to such articles, hâve called them articles of peace: as if, 
there were nothing more in saying, I believe this propo- 
sition, than in saying, I engage not to say anything that 
tends to express a disbelief of it. 

They would bave been mucb better named had they 
beeti termed articles ofwar. 

In rçgard to spéculative opinions, there are but two 
cases in which men can be said to be at peac^ :--wb€ix 
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they think about it, and are of the same opinion ; and 
when they think nothing about the matter : unless w« 
reckon as a tbird^ that of their thinking about it, and 
difFering about it, and not çaring about the difFerencc. 
That the expédiant in que&tion has no tend^acy to pro* 
çaote peace of the first kind bas been already shown. Bt 
is equally clear^ that it has none to produoe peace of 
çither of the two other kinds. The tendency of it ia jnst 
the contrary. If left to himself> there is not one person 
in a hundred who would ever trouble himself about the 
iiatter. Of this we may be pretty certain. What motive 
should he hâve? What sboujA lead him to it? What 
pleqîsure or what profit ia there to be çot by it? «If kft 
then to themselves, the bulk pf mankind,-t^ry to spe^ 
more properly, the bulk of those whom it i» proposée 
thus to discipline, — ^would thinkiiothing about the-mattei»! 
They would therefore be in a. state of the profoundest 
and most lasting peace. If this should not be ^xanted^ 
at least it will be granted, that it would be possible foc 
them to be so. Subscriptions render it impossibk. Fob 
making peace between men, subscriptions are juat* thô 
same sort of recipe, that it would be for making peacë 
between two mastiffs, to set a bone befote them, and then 
tie them to the same stake. 

, When, both pstrties are at liberty, both parties are at 
their ease, and there is peace between them. But whelif 
tjie stvbngerparty says to the weaker, — " Stand fortii an* 
lie in the sight oi God, or give up the choicest advantageft 
of Society, that we may engross them to ourselves," 'what 
sort of peace is it that can subt^st between them ? - Jusb 
that sort of peace whiçh subsists between the house^f 
breaker and the bouseholder, when the one bas boimd 
the other hand and foot and gagged him^ It is not to be 
4enied, but that there may be âome sort of uœaisînesst 
between them in the first-mentioned state of things 3 tO: 
\^it, where, neither of thembeing aacrificed, they are bodt^^ 
at liberty, and both of them proteeted. But^ wbs^ sort «ft 
imejasiness is this? Just that sort of uneasiness whsch 
may, perhaps, subsist between two neighboui!»^ at tliffl 
thoughts that neither of them can break into theothet^s 
hpi^e. Aga^inst thisi aort oi;AinfïasiB€ss,peafçe, itmnsIbEftr 
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oonfeMed, aff(MrdB no remedy: hiaà, from tlie pbssibilîljr 
of there subsisting tbis sort of uneasioess between two 
neigbboim, or two nations, who errer thought of speaking 
of them as not beîng at peace? . 

If this method of insuring peace were good in one 
case, how should it be otherwise in any other? ReUgion, 
or rather the nonsense whioh has been grafted on it — < 
(for, the part that is capable of being made useful is not 
thus exposed to controversy) — reli^on, I say, is not 
the only. topic which has given nse to controversy.* 
So long as there is any man wbose knowledge falls 
short of omniscience, and wbose faculties are liable 
to error, men will hâve their diâPerences : they will 
differ about maiters of judement, and about matters of 
taste : idx>ut the sciences» cU>out ihe arts, about. the ordi-' 
nary occurrences of life: in short, about everything' 
which has a name. It would then be making peace among 
the loyers of music to make them swear, before God, 
that they think the Italian style, or that they think the 
French style of mnsiois the more pleasing: amon^ the 
loyers of beroic poetry, that they tnink it bestin mosk.' 
verse, or that they think it best in rhjmei: among the 
loyers of dramatic poetry, that the unities of time and 
place may be dispensed with, or that they must, at any* 
rate, be observea. It would be making peace between 
an a^ectionate pair, to question thém about evefy pos*'* 
sible point of domestic management, till sonie sli^t* 
diversity were fonnd in their opinions, and then force- 
one of them to swear, b^re God, that he was cojkvinced ^ 
his own opinion was ihe wrong one. It would be fnaking- 
pettce- — -►but surelyl)y this time, the pacifie tendency W* 
this pdicy muât be sumciently understood. -* 

Another miachievous effect of this policy is the ten^' 
àjmcY it has to ^itiate the undtrstanding. Oviôr a men's ' 

Êenume opinion, such forms, it has oeen sfaown, can* 
ave na inâuence : eitber his veracity must give way, • or 
hiit andersta»ding, oi^ botb: be must deceivô eîther him^« 
self or otbars. A deceit of some kind or other he vmHi^ 
put on aomebody ; ettheri on himself or others. Th^re^ 
is one thii^ <whidi a man eannot do ; that is, déstroy Aéf 
force of arguments wfatdi ai^e actually prôsent ta UÉt*- 
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mvàà. Tkere is another thing in^hich he îs enaMed to do 
in a great measure ; that is, keep them fi-om getting 
tbere. Thid, aecordingly, is what, if the consoiousneBs 
of falsehood sits uneasy on him, he will labour to do 
with ail his might. To beliève, is not in his power: 
for, when ail the arguments that hâve ever been urged, or 
can be devised in favour of the proposition^ are col- 
lected and applied to his mind, and make no impression, 
what help is there? What may perhaps be in his 
power, is — not to disbelieve : and that, if possible, he will 
do. But thus to shut the right eye, if One may so say, 
of the understanding, and keep open only the left, is not 
the work of a minute nor of an hour. He must make 
many ineffectuai attacks, and retum as ofben to the 
charge. He must wage war against the stubbomness of 
the understanding: he.mustbring it under the dominion 
of the affections. He must debilitate its powerg : he must 
r^iderit incapable of placing, in a clearlight, the différence 
between right and wrong. In a word, he must instil into 
his mind a settled habit of pavtiaiity and bad reasoning: 
a habit of embracing falsehood with facility, and regard- 
ing truth, not with indifférence merely, but with sus- 
picion, in the appréhension of bcing brought by it into 
trouble. 

One might imagine, that, it could not hâve both thèse 
bad effects at once : that if it hâve the one, it cannot 
hâve the other: if a man disbelieves, his understanding, — 
if he believes, his morals, — are yet safe. But, whoever 
thinks thus is led away by words : he does not understand 
arigbt the workings of the human mind. He supposes 
the mind fixed as between two rocks : whereas it is per- 
petually shaken, and tossed about, asby athousand waves. 
He supposes a man at ail times penectly conscious of 
the State of his own mind : and aware of the momenta 
and directions of the incessantly fluctuating forces that 
are operating on him. But this is not the case with one 
fûxa m a million, in anjr the least denrée : nor perhaps 
wiâi any man in perfection. Thus it is also with hypo- 
crisy and fanaticism : it might naturally be imagined, 
that the one excludes the other; but repeated expé- 
rience, and long continued observation, hâve at lengdi 
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opened the eyes of most men upon that head : and it 
i^eems now to be pretty ^enerally understood^ that thèse 
two seeminely incompatible bad qualities are found fre- 
quently in the same réceptacle. 



THE END. 
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